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Important  Announcement. 


GOOD  NEWS 

to 

All  Students  and  Lovers  of  Nature,  and  to 
All  Interested  in  Education. 

The  Establishment  of  ARCADIA 
on  Unique  Lines  as  a 

GREAT  NATURE-STUDY  INSTITUTION. 

(Through  the  aid  of  a  philanthropist  whose 
name  is  withheld  by  request.) 

Arcadia  is  to  be  a  "  village  "  of  portable  buildings  devoted  to  various  phases 
of  natural  science.  The  buildings  are  to  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  court  cover- 
ing more  than  a  half-acre  of  ground.  There  is  to  be  an  astronomical  observatory, 
"Home"  of  The  Agassiz  Association,  biological  laboratories,  vivaria,  aquaria, 
Clearing  House  (for  circulating  specimens),  pet-houses,  insectary,  photograph  gal- 
lery, experimental  rooms,  offices,  lecture  hall,  etc.  Within  the  court  made  by  the 
surrounding  buildings  are  to  be  a  garden  and  plant-beds  for  experimental  purposes. 

In  brief,  it  is  to  be  an  epitome  of  the  essential  features  of  zoological  park, 
biological  laboratories,  and  experimental  horticultural  grounds. 

If  the  experiment  proves  a  success  upon  two  years'  trial,  it  is  promised  that 
the  entire  equipment  will  be  rebuilt  in  larger  fire-proof  buildings  (with  more  ex- 
tended equipments  for  study  and  experiment).  The  tests  of  success  are  the  co- 
operation and  interest  of  naturalists  of  all  ages  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Full  par- 
ticulars in  the  January  number  of  "The  Guide  to  Nature,"  Stamford,  Conn. 
Single  numbers,  15c.    Subscription  for  one  year,  $1.50. 

EDWARD  F.  BIGELOW,  Director  of  Arcadia,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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BOOKS 


The  Honey-bee 

r.  W.  Cowan 

A  standard  book  on  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  the  bee.  Treats  of  the  discovery  of 
the  discovery  of  the  scientists  of  all  countries 
who  have  studied  the  honey-bee. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 


A  Modern  Bee-farm 

Simmins 

The  author  is  an  English  bee-keeper  of  note 
vpho  is  a  student  of  American  methods  as 
well.    As  interesting  as  a  novel. 

Price  $2.00,  postpaid. 


Advanced  Bee  Culture 

W.  Z.  Hutchinson 

A  book  for  the  professional  bee-keeper,  by 
one  of  the  largest  honey-producers  of  Michi- 
gan. The  commercial  side  of  bee-keeping  is 
dealt  with  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style. 

Price  $1.20,  postpaid. 


Forty 

Years  Among  the  Bees 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 

In  which  the  author  tells  of  his  long  experi- 
ence as  an  American  bee-keeper,  and  gives 
much  valuable  information  to  the  comb- 
honey  producer.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 


Langstroth  I'the  Honey-bee 

Revised  by  Dadant 

Originally  written  by  the  founder 
of  modern  bee  culture,  Rev.  L.  L. 
Langstroth.    .    Well  illustrated. 

Price  $L25,  postpaid. 


The  Honey-makers 

Margaret  Morley 

Deals  more  with  the  traditions  connected 
with  bees  than  any  book  of  its  kind.  Good 
reading  for  thoughtful  bee-keepers. 

Price  $1  50,  postpaid. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 
MEDINA,  OHIO 
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$3000.00 
IN  GOLD 

would  not  replace  our  latest  book, 

Wyandottes  in  Colors, 
and  How  to 
Judge  Them 

by  Theo.  Henves 

It  contains  12  pictures  from  Oil  Paintings, 
and  over  100  in  black  and  white.  More 
information  on  Wyandottes  than  the  Stan- 
dard could  possibly  give.  Nothing  like  it 
elsewhere.  One  breeder  says,  "  Worth  $500 
to  him. "    This  book  and  our  great  seller, 

"  HOW  TO  MAKE 
POULTRY  PAY" 

containing  115  pages,  300  pictures,  and  8 
three-color  illustrations,  make  two  of  the 
best  books  published  to-day.  One  man 
says — "  Can  not  find  words  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  either  of  these  works. "  By 
sending  us  $1.00,  the  regular  retail  price  of 
each  book,  we  will  send  you  your  choice 
and  your  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

The  Inland  Poultry  Journal 

runs  from  40  to  100  pages  a  month.  Sub- 
scriptions 50  cents  a  year.  We  want  you 
to   read   it.     Subscribe   to-day.  Address 

INLAND  POULTRY  JOURNAL 
1  5  Cord  BIdg.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Inland  Poultry  Journal, 

15  Cord  BIdg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Enclosed  find  $1.25,  for  which  enter  my  subscription  to 
your  paper  for  one  year  and  send  me  the  book  named  be- 
low. I  understand  ihat  my  money  will  be  returned  if  I 
am  not  satisfied. 

Name  

Address  

State  

Book  wanted  
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Honey  Markets. 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and  beeswax 
are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission  merchants,  the 
usual  commission  (from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  stor- 
age by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usu- 
ally about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


Columbus. — No  activity  in  honey.    Fancy  white  comb,  14 
to  15;  No.  1  white  comb,  13;  No.  2  white  comb,  11;  amber.  10. 
March  11.  Evans  &  Turner,  Columbus,  O. 


Boston. — We  quote  fan  y  white'comb  hooey,  15;  No.  1  dit- 
to, 14;  white  extracted,  in  five-gallon  cans,  9;  light-amber  ditto, 
8.    Beeswax,  28  to  30.  Blake-Lee  Co., 

March  10.  4  Chatham  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cincinnati. — The  market  on  comb  honey  is  fair.  Nothing 
but  fa^cy  goods  is  wanted,  and  they  are  selling  at  14.  Amber 
honey  in  barrels  is  selling  slowly  at  6^,  and  6%  in  cans.  Sage 
honey,  white,  is  selling  at  9  cts.  in  60-lb.  cans.  Beeswax,  fair, 
is  selling  at  32.  C.  H.  Weber, 

March  9.    Cincinnati,  O. 

Zanesville. — There  is  some  demand  for  honey,  though  the 
market  is  still  rather  inactive.  Best  white-clover  comb  would 
bring  on  arrival  13  to  14,  and  sells  in  a  wholesale  way  at  15  to 
16%.  Best  clover  extracted  wholesales  at  9%.  For  beeswax  I 
offer  30  cts.  cash  or  32  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies. 

E.  W.  Peirce, 

March  9.  Zanesville,  O. 

New  York. — We  have  nothing  new  to  report  as  to  comb 
honey.  The  demand  is  next  to  nothing  for  even  fancy  goods, 
and  we  can  not  encourage  shipments  of  any  kind.  Extracted 
honey  is  in  fair  demand,  with  sufficient  supplies.  Prices  are  un- 
changed.   Beeswax  is  steady  at  29  to  30. 

Hildreth  &  Segelken, 

March  9.  265  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


Chicago. — Comb  honey  sells  slowly,  and  there  is  a  good 
supply  on  the  market.  Best  grades  are  selling  at  13;  other 
grades  from  one  to  three  cents  less.  In  extracted  honey  the 
basswood  and  clover  grades  are  about  cleaned  up,  and  bring  7/4 
to  8  for  the  clover  in  new  cans  and  cases,  and  8  for  the  basswood. 
Beeswax  is  in  good  demand  at  30  cts. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co., 

March  9.   ,  Chicago. 

Indianapolis. — There  is  a  very  favorable  demand  for  best 
grades  of  both  comb  and  extracted  honey;  and  while  jobbing 
houses  are  fairly  well  stocked,  very  little  honey  is  now  being  of- 
fered by  producers.  1  note  some  arrivals  of  fancy  comb  at  12%  ; 
No.  1  white,  12;  white-clover  extracted,  in  five-gallon  cans,  7. 
Some  amber  honey  is  being  offered,  but  the  demand  is  so  slight 
that  the  prices  are  irregular.  Beeswax  is  steady  at  29  cents  cash 
or  31  in  exchange  for  merchandise. 

March  2.  Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis. 


San  Francisco. — Little  honey  is  arriving  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, and  Eastern  buyers  are  paying  but  little  attention  to  Califor- 
nia offering.  With  a  lighter  local  demand  than  usual,  the  mar- 
ket is  dull.  Packers  are  quoting  the  following  prices  to  growers: 
Comb,  10  to  13;  extracted,  water-white,  7^;  white,  6K  to  6^; 
light  amber,  5  to         dark  amber,  4%.  - 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  March  6. 


St.  Louis. — Ttie  honey  market  is  unchanged  since  our  last 
report.  We  quote  fancy  white  comb,  13  to  14;  choice  amber,  12 
to  13;  dark  amber,  10  to  11.  Broken  or  leaking  honey  sells  at 
much  less.  Amber  extracted  honey,  in  cans,  sells  at  6  to  6%; 
in  barrels,  5^^  to  6.  Beeswax  sells  at  30  for  choice  pure;  all  im- 
pure and  inferior,  less. 

March  11.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co.,  St.  Louis. 


Schenectady. — There  is  but  very  little  improvement  in  the 
honey  market  here.  .  The  Lenten  season  has  stimulated  the  re- 
tail trade  to  some  extent;  but  most  of  the  retailers  have  plenty 
of  stock  which  they  are  anxious  to  work  off  and  not  carry  any 
over.  About  the  only  demand  we  are  Having  is  for  da»k  extract- 
ed. No  reasonable  offer  would  be  refused  for  comb  honey, 
is  not  large.  Chas.  MacCulloch, 

March  9.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Kansas  City. — The  honey  market  continues  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  at  the  time  of  our  last  report.  The  supply  is 
liberal,  demand  only  fair.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb  honey 
in  24-section  cases,  $2.65  to  $2.75;  No.  2  ditto,  $2.40  to  $2.50. 
Extracted  white,  lYz;  extracted  amber,  dYz  to  7.  Beeswax,  25 
to  28.  C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co., 

March  12.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Toledo. — The  demand  for  honey  is  only  nominal,  owing  to 
dull  times.  We  look  for  a  better  movement  soon.  We  quote 
fancy  white  comb,  15^  to  16;  No.  1,  15  to  15>^;  no  demand  for 
lower  grades;  extracted  white-clover  honey  in  cans,  iVz  to  8; 
California  amber,  6/4  to  7.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

The  Griggs  Bros.  &  Nichols  Co., 

March  12.  Toledo,  O. 


Buffalo. — There  is  no  change  here  in  the  honey  situation. 
The  demand  is  very  slow,  and  prices  steady.  On  job  lots  buy- 
eis  could  get  a  liberal  discount  from  asking  prices.  We  quote 
No.  1  to  fancy  white-clover  comb  honey,  12  to  14;  No.  2  ditto, 
9  to  11;  buckwheat,  9  to  11;  white  extracted,  8  to  9;  amber  dit- 
to, 5  to  6;  buckwheat  ditto,  dVz  to  7/^;  white,  in  jelly-tum- 
blers, 85  to  90  cts.  per  dozen.    Beeswax,  28  to  30. 

W.  C.  Townsend, 

March  9.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Cincinnati. — There  is  not  much  doing  in  the  honey  market 
just  at  the  present  time.  We  are  selling  amber  honey  in  barrels 
at  6  to  1%  according  to  quality.  White-clover  honey  is  selling 
at  iVz  to  9.  Comb  honey  is  moving  better  than  it  did  one  year 
ago,  and  we  are  getting  14  to  14/4  by  the  single  case.  We  are 
paying  12  to  12/4  for  fancy  comb  honey  delivered  here,  and  we 
could  use  some  300  or  400  cases  before  the  close  of  the  season. 
For  beeswax,  ranging  from  good  to  choice,  we  are  paying  29  cts. 
cash  and  31  in  trade,  delivered  here. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co., 

March  9.  Cincinnati,  O. 


DID  YOU  EVER  STOP  AND  THINK 

Your  Uncle  Sam  sent  to  CINCINNATI  for  our  new  President,  BILL  TAFT.? 
Our  Grand  old  State  of  OHIO  sent  to  CINCINNATI  for  her  Governor.? 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  BEST  BEE-KEEPERS  send  to  CINCINNATI  for  the  BEST  BEE-HIVES,  the  MUTH 
SPECIAL  DOVETAILED  HIVES?  These  hives  are  in  competition  with  no  others,  are  the  BEST  DOVETAILED 
HIVES  ever  made,  and  at  FACTORY  PRICES. 

THEY  ARE  SOLD  BY  THE  BEST-EQUIPPED  BEE-SUPPLY  HOUSE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Come  and  see  for  yourself;  every  thing  in  the  BEE  and  HONEY  line  from  a  PORTER  BEE-ESCAPE  to  CARLOADS  OF 
HONEY.    THESE  ARE  FACTS.    Send  for  our  free  catalog. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

51  WA  NUT  STREET  THE  BUSY  BEE-MEN  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Our  MUTH  IDEAL  BEE- VEIL  is  the  best  made;  so  they  say.    75c  each  postpaid. 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  always  in  the 
market. 
If  you  have  any  to  sell,  mail 
small  average  sample  to 

^sIATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 

Purchasing  Department^ 

Washin^rton  Bvd.  &  Morffan  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  witii  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

265-267  Greenwich  St..  62-66  IVIurray  St. 
NEW  YORK 


I  WEST  VIRGINIA 

I  and  OHIO 

I  BEE-KEEPERS 

I  and  those  more  distantly  located  can  save 

1  time  and  freight  by  ordering  their  supplies 
from 

I  ZANESVILLE 

j  the  great  shipping-center  of  the  North  Cen- 

!  tral  States. 

I  ROOT  QUALITY,  PFIRCE  SERVICE." 

I  EDMUND  W.  PEIRCE,  Zanesville,  O. 


SUPPLIES 

We  have  a  new  stock  of  goods  on  hand  for  1909  and  are 
able  to  fill  your  orders,  zuithoui  delay,  at  factory  prices. 

send  a  list  of  the  supplies  you  need,   and  we  will    be    glad  to 
quote  you  our  best  prices. 

IT  NOW  and  secure  our  Special  Early-ordcr  Discounts. 

If  you  care  to  save  on  freight  charges,  send  your  orders  to  us. 
No  charges  for  drayage. 

C.  H.  W.  WEBER 


DO 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ROOT'S  GOODS 

Office  and  salesroom  21  46-48  Central  Av. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


NOTICE. — On  account  of  the  death  of  my  father,  Mr.  C.  H.  W.  Weber,  itis  necessary  to  make  it  understood  that  the  business 
will  be  conducted  the  same  as  usual;  there  will  be  no  change  whatever.    Soliciting  your  patronage,  I  am 

Yours  truly,    Chas.  H.  Weber. 
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BEES  FOR  SALE 


I  have  100  colonies  of  bees  here  at  Flint,  and  there  are  reasons 
why  I  prefer  to  begin  the  season  with  a  smaller  number. 

At  some  of  oar  Northern  Michigan  Apiaries  the  fire  last  fall 
totally  destroyed  the  pasturage. 

For  theie  reasons  I  wish  to  sell  some  bees.  They  are  mostly 
in  ten-frame  Langstroth  hives,  although  a  few  are  in  eight-frame 
hives.  The  hives  are  all  new,  made  of  soft  white  pine,  and 
painted  with  two  coats  of  white  paint.  Nearly  all  of  the  combs 
are  built  from  wired  foundation.  The  bees  are  all  pure  Italians, 
and  mostly  of  the  Superior  stock,  or  Moore  strain.  Every  thing 
is  strictly  first  class — could  not  be  better. 


Prices  for  ten-frame  colonies  are  as  follows:  Less  than  five 
colonies,  $7.00  per  colony;  five  colonies  or  more,  but  less  than 
ten,  $6.50  per  colony;  ten  or  more  colonies,  $6.00  each. 

Eight-frame  colonies:  Less  than  five,  $6.00  each;  five  colonies 
or  more,  but  less  than  ten,  $5.50  each;  ten  or  more  colonies, 
$5.00  each.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  made  any  lower  prices 
on  large  orders. 

The  bees  will  be  shipped  by  express  in  May,  about  fruit- 
blooming  time,  and  safe  arrival  in  perfect  condition  guaranteed. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  Flint,  Mich. 


LOCATION,  STOCK,  PRICE 

We  are  more  centrally  located,  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
ship  direct  over  THIRTY  different  RAILROADS  and  STEAMBOATS, 
and  as  we  always  carry  several  carloads  of 

ROOT'S  SUPERIOR 

BEE  SUPPLIES 

in  stock,  we  are,  therefore,  in  position  to  furnish  the  best  bee-goods  at  the 
very  lowest  prices.  This  month  we  can  quote  a  SPECIAL  CASH  PRICE, 
if  you  will  send  us  a  list  of  your  requirements,  either  for  immediate  or 
future  delivery. 

BEESWAX 

We  will  buy  all  you  can  ship  us,  at  market  prices  for  cash  or  in  trade.   Write  us  to-day. 
If  interested  in  poultry,  write  for  catalog  No.  8. 

BLANKE  &  HAUK  SUPPLY  CO. 

1009-11-13  Lucas  Ave.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Protection  Hive. 

The  best  and  lowest-price  double-wall  hive  on  the  market.    It  will  pay  to 
investigate.    1909  catalog  now  ready.    Send  for  one  and  let  us  figure  on 
your  wants.    Beeswax  wanted. 

A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO.,  .  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Fully  illustrated 

The  A  B  O  of  E 

tee  Culture 

A  text-book  for  the  beginner  and 

Cloth -bound,  $150  postpaid 

advanced  bee-keeper 

German  edition,  $2.50  postpaid 

THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO., 

Medina,  Ohio. 
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Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 

Established  1873  Circulation  35,000  72  pages  Semi-monthly 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertising  Manager 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line,  flat.    Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES.  To  be  used  in  one  issue.  One-fourth  page,  $12.50;  one-half 
page,  $25.00;  one  page,  $50.00. 

Preferred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 

Preferred  position,  inside  cover,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 

Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 

Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 

Cash  discount  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 

Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
Column  width,  2^  inches. 
Column  length,  8  inches. 

Columns  to  page,  2.    (Regular  magazine  page.) 
Forms  close  10th  and  25th. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Agpleultupal  Impl's. 


Allen,  S.  L.  &  Co..   21 

Ames  Plow  Co  21 

Bateman  Mfg.  Co  26 

Galloway  Co  26 


Potato  Implement  Co   23 

Banking  by  Mail. 

Savings  Deposit  Bank. . ,  25 

Bee-suppli 

Blank  &  Hauk.   5 

Cary,  W.  W.,  &  Son   14 

Uadant  &  Sons   36 
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Stapler's  Seedstore   13 
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Texas  Seed  and  Flo'l  Co..  14 
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Woodman,  A.  G   5 
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Danzenbaker,  F   13 


Bees  and  Queens. 


Benton,  Frank   10 

Case,  J,  B   10 

Hand.  J.  E   10 

Hutchinson,  W.  Z   5 

Laws.  W.  H   11 

Littlefleld,  W.  J   11 

Miller,  S.  E   11 

Schrey,  A..;   11 

Shaffer,  H   11 

Shaw,  J.  W.  K   10 

Shuff,  W.  A   10 

Sires,  Virgil,  &  Brother..  11 

Taylor  &  Son   11 

Warden.  F.  J   11 

Beppy-boxes. 

Aultfather,  H.  H   22 

Books. 

System  Co   25 

Buggies,  ete. 

Elkhart  Car.  &  Har.  Co. .  21 

Mclntyre,  W.  H  24 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co...  27 

Classified  Ad's. 

Bees  and  Queens   33 

Bee-keepers'  Directory..  33 

For  Sale   32 

Help  Wanted   32 

Honey  and  Wax  Wanted  32 
Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale  3  J 

Souvenir  Post  Cards   32 

Poultry   34 

Real  Estate   32 

Situations  Wanted   32 

Wants  and  Exchanges ...  33 

Comb  Foundation. 

Dadant  &  Sons..   36 

Fencing. 

Amer.  Steel  and  Wire  Co.  19 
Anchor  Fence  Mfg.  Co. . .  20 
Anthony  Fence  Co   20 


Coiled  Spring  Wire   20 

Kitselman  Brothers   22 

Mason  Fence  Co  20 

Honey-dealeps. 
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Muth  Co..  F.  W   2 

National  Biscuit  Co   3 

Household  Speeial's. 

Best  Light  Co   20 
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Belle  City  Incubator  Co..  29 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co . . .  29 
DesMoines  Incubator  Co.  29 

Johnson,  M.  M   29 

Miller  Co.,  J.  W   29 

Reliable  Incubator  Co. ..  29 
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United  Factories   29 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  29 
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LaBaume,  F.  H   27 

Seaboard  Air  Line   17 

Miscellaneous. 

Mugler  Engraving  Co... .  20 
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Call's  Nurseries   23 

Gardner  Nursery  Co   22 

Flansburg  &  Potter   21 

Lovett,  J.  T   21 

Roesch,  Louis   22 

Scarflf.  E.  W.  N   23 

Sheerln's  Nurseries   22 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co ... .  22 

Patents. 

Williamson,  C.  J   20 

Poultpy-supplies. 

Berry's  Poultry  Farm... .  29 
Greider,  B.  H   29 


Larkin  &  Hersberg   10 

Neubert,  R.  F   10 

Philo,  E.  R   28 

Publications. 

American  Bee  Journal. . .  3 

Bee-keepers'  Review   5 

Guide  to  Nature,  cover. 

Industrious  Hen  

Inland  Poultry  Journal,  i 

Poultry  Gazette   29 

Suburban  Life,  cover. 
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Breese  Brothers  Co......  30 

Standard  Paint  Co.,  cover. 
United  Factories  Co.. ..26,  27 

Seedsmen. 

Binghamton  Seed  Co   22 

Burpee,  W.  Atlee.   2  J 

Shumway,  R  H   22 

Snell,  F.  A   23 

Storrs  &  Harrison..   22 

Vaughn's  Seedstore   23 

Wallin,  W.  B  23 

Wright,  F.J   22 

Sppayeps  and  Pumps. 

Brown  Co.,  E.  C   20 

Deming  Co   26 

Rochester  Spr.-pump  Co.  26 

Stoves  and  Ranges. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co   24 

Telephones. 

Stromberg-Carlson  Co . . .  20 

Typawpiteps. 

Oliver  Typewriter  Co  25 

Wagons. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.   26 

Empire  Company   28 
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1  The  Root  Dovetailed  Hive. 

2  Tl)e  Danz.  Hive- 

The  comb-honey  hive. 

3  The  Root  Gliaft  Hive- 

Our  all- the -year- around -out- door 
hive. — Costs  more  and  is  worth  more. 

4  Ali  Other  Supplies 

used  or  needed  in  the  apiary — and  all 
"Root  Quality." 

5  Material  and  Workmanship 

of  the  very  best — yet  reasonable  in 
price. 

Write  us  for  prices  on  quantities,  according  tcT  your  needs,  either 
f.  o.  b.  Lansing,  or  delivered  to  your  station.    Send  for 
our  1909  catalog.    ::    Beeswax  wanted. 

M.  H,  HUNT  &  SON 

Opposite  Lake  Shore  Depot.  LANSING,  MICH. 


CHICK  CULTURE 


is  not  a  book  of  fool  theories.  No  crazy  sys- 
tems. Just  common  sense.  It  starts  with 
the  mating  of  the  stock  birds  and  the  set- 
ting of  the  eggs,  and  carries  the  reader 
clear  through  to  the  mature  fowl.  There 
are  80  pages,  fully  illustrated.  By  A.  A. 
Brigham,  Ph.  D. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE  Ttietwolyr.for 
POULTRY  HUSBANDRY  $1.20 

Chick  Culture  free  with  each  order. 

Poultry  Husbandry  is  a  monthly 
published  in  old  New  York  State,  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  poultry  industry.  It 
knows  what  is  going  on — it  knows  the 
gossip,  and  more — the  new  ways  and  prac- 
tical plans  of  the  big  successful  poultry- 
men  of  the  East.  It  tells  its  readers  every 
thing. 

Take  advantage  of  this  very  special  offer  and 
receive  all  three  for  only  ^1.20.  This  offei 
will  be    withdrawn  next  month.  Address 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEOINA,  OHIO 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 


CULTURE 


Please  use  this  order  form  by  check- 
ing in  the  margin  the  items  wanted 

The  pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  below 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

□ 
□ 


My  First  Season's  Experience  with 
the  Honey-bee.  By  the  "  Spectator,"  of  the 
Outlook,  of  New  York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detail- 
ing the  experiences  of  this  well-known  writer. 
Yon  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before  you  lay 
it  down.  Free. 

The  Bee-keeper  and  Fruit-grower.  A 
15-page  booklet  giving  actual  facts  regarding  the 
value  of  bees  to  fruit,  and  showing  how  bee- 
keeping may  be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit- 
grower. Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never 
before  the  necessity  of  having  honey-bees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit.  Free. 

Bee-I(eeping  for  Sedentary  Folk.  A 
24-page  leaflet  reciting  the  actual  experiences  of 
an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showing  what  equipment 
is  best,  points  derived,  etc.  Free. 

Catalog  of  Bee  •  keepers'  Supplies. 
Our  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
address  on  request. 

Transferring  Bees.  A  14-page  booklet 
giving  instructions  and  illustrating  appliances. 
No  need  to  keep  your  bees  in  old  out-of-date 
hives  when  they  can  easily  be  transferred  into 
new  hives  and  earn  profits  for  you.    Price  10  cts. 

Bee-hunting.  Gives  information  necessary 
to  enable  one  who  is  active  and  intelligent  to 
engage  in  bee-hunting  with  success.  It  is  well 
gotten  up  and  worth  the  price,  which  is  25  cents. 

Spring  Management  ot  Bees.  A  14- 
page  booklet  detailing  the  experiences  of  some 
successful  bee-keepers,  and  giving  instructions 
on  this  oftimes  perplexing  matter.    Price  10  cts. 
Habits  of  the  Honey-bee.  By  Dr.  E.  F. 

Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific  handling  of  the 
habits  and  anatomy  of  the  bee.    Price  10  cents. 

How  to  Keep  Bees.  A  book  of  228  pages, 
detailing  in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  ex- 
periences of  a  beginner  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
other  beginners.    Price  $1.10  postpaid. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  nearly  540  pages,  fully 
illustrated.    $1.50  postpaid;  half  leather,  $2.00. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A  64page 
illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine,  the  leading 
exponent  of  bee  culture  in  this  country.  Ten 
cents  per  issue,  but  to  new  subscribers  we  will 
furnish  it  six  months  for  25  cents. 

This  sheet  may  be  used  as  aii  order  sheet 
by  properly  checking  on  the  margin  your 
signature,  and  remittance,  if  required. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O..- 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked  abo-ve; 
I  inclose  S  to  co<ver  the  cost. 


□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


Name  

Street  Address  or  R.  F.  D  

Town  

G.B.C.  3-15.  State. 
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New  Goods 
for  1909 


Good  News  for  the  Southwestern  Bee-keeper 

The  strenuous  season  of  1908  left  our  stock  of  bee-supplies  in  a  depleted 
condition.  We  have  now  replenished  our  stock  with  large  shipments  of  the 
finest  bee-goods  ever  seen  in  the  Southwest.    These  are 

Root's  Goods  Exclusively 

We  have  not  dared  to  experiment  with  any  other  line  of  bee-supplies;  and 
from  the  looks  of  our  new  goods  we  shall  never  need  to.  They  are  "  as  fine 
as  silk."  We  should  be  glad  if  our  customers  would  come  and  see  them. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  the  best  ever.  Come  along  and  enjoy  a  day  in  San 
Antonio,  picking  out  what  you  want  while  your  wife  goes  shopping.  Seeing  is 
believing,  and  we  would  far  rather  hear  you  puff  our  goods  than  do  it  ourselves. 
But  we  honestly  believe  we  have  not  only  the  largest  line  of  bee-supplies  in 
Texas,  but  also,  by  far,  the  best  in  quality. 

Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey. 

500  12  4  3  and  2  in.  glass.  350  6X  3  2  and  3  in  glass. 

350  10  4  2-in.            "  550  7)4  4  3-in.  " 

200  12  2  2-in.            "  250  3  3-in.  ' 

200  16  2  2-in.            "  300  9X  4  3-in. 

250  8  3  2-in.            "  50  9X  3  3-in. 

If  you  can  use  any  of  the  cases  in  the  foregoing  list  we  will  quote  very  attractive  prices  to 
clean  them  up.    Please  write  at  once  if  you  want  any. 

Early-order  discount — 1  per  cent  for  March. 

Beeswax  Wanted. 

We  are  in  fine  shape  to  use  large  supplies  of  beeswax.  Bee-keepers  in  Texas,  Mex- 
ico, New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Oklahoma,  and  Louisiana  should  bear  this  in  mind.  In  our 
foundation  department  we  have  a  force  of  expert  workmen  who  thoroughly  understand 
their  work.  In  working  the  beeswax  they  are  careful  to  retain  fhe  original  fragrant  odor 
of  the  hive.  It  takes  skill  and  care  to  do  this,  but  we  do  it.  If  you  desire  your  beeswax 
worked  up  in  this  way  send  it  here.  We  buy  wax  outright  for  cash,  and  we  also  do  con- 
siderable trading  for  bee-supplies. 

Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

1322  South  Flores  St. 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
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COMBFOiHilDATION^ECTIONS 

^ColnAn)   kpnnri  name  of  our  famous  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies 

1  91  Gun  UrQlIU  which  for  nearly  thirty  years  has  been  noted  for  that  fine 
workmanship  and  material  which  have  forced  others  to  make 
a  better  grade  of  goods.    NONE  ARE  OUR  EQUALS  YET ! 

Our  workmen,  who  have  learned  the  making  of  our  brand 
of  bee-goods,  are  still  with  us,  and  our  customers  are  assured 
of  that  high  grade  of  excellence  which  we  have  maintained 
in  the  pa^. 

"Falcon"  foundation  has  won  a  reputation  on  account 
of  its  perfecft  manufacture,  its  cleanness,  toughness,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  bees  accept  it.  No  acid  or  other  in- 
jurious substances  which  destroy  the  "life"  of  foundation 
are  used  in  our  special  process.  We  clarify  the  be^  grades 
of  pure  beeswax,  and  by  our  process  of  sheeting  subjedl  it  to 
enormous  pressure  until  it  finally  passes  through  perfect 
foundation-mills,  and  is  cut,  papered,  and  boxed,  ready  for 
shipment.  S  AMPLE  FREE.  Every  pound  equal  to  samples. 
Write  for  prices.  Highest  price,cash  or  trade,  paid  for  Beeswax. 

We  were  the  first  to  produce  a  poUshed  sedlion,  and  we 
have  yet  to  see  any  sections  equal  to  ours.  Our  special  ma- 
chines for  sanding  and  polishing  sections  give  bright,  smooth, 
polished  sections  which  can  not  be  equaled.  We  use  only 
selected  basswood,  the  white  part  of  the  timber  onfy  being 
used.  We  furnish  all  styles  of  sections  and  supers  for  the 
same  at^  one  uniform  price  for  beeway  and  one  for  plain. 
Write  for  prices  and  our  catalog  of  suppUes. 

For  northern  localities  there  is  no  better  hive  for  out-of- 
door  wintering  than  the  air-spaced,  and  it  is  just  as  conven- 
ient for  summer  management.  An  air  space  is  the  least  con- 
ductor of  sudden  changes  in  temperature,  and  our  Air-spaced 
Hives  have  given  perfedl  satisfaction  in  the  hands  of  practical 
bee-keepers  in  the  North  everywhere.  The  air-chamber  may 
be  filled  with  chaff  if  one  desires.  The  same  frames,  supers, 
covers,  and  other  fixtures  are  used  as  with  the  Dovetailed 
hives. 

PRICE  OP  AIR-SPACED  HIVES 
8-frame,  l^-story,  complete  for  comb  honey,  in  flat,  1,  $2  80;  5,  $12.50 
10-     "     VA-   "  "  "    "   1.  2.85;  5,  13.25 

Air-spaced  hives  are  cheaper  than  chaff -packed  hives  or  than 
Dovetailed  hives  with  winter  cases,  and  are  much  less  trouble, 
as  bees  do  not  have  to  be  packed  in  fall  and  unpacked  in  spring. 

We  have  on  press  a  booklet  for  beginners,  "Simplified  Bee- 
keeping," and  a  circular  of  Beginners'  Outfits.  These  give 
complete  in^rucflions  for  the  beginner,  and  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  place  on  our  list  the  names  of  all  who  reque^  them;  and  as 
soon  as  printed,  copies  will  be  mailed  free. 


Our  Foundation 


Sections 


Air-spaced 
Hives 


W.T.  FALCONER  MFG.  CO.,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 
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J.  E.  HAND  will  begin  the  season  of  1909  with  improved  facilities  for  rearing  the 

CHOICEST  QUEENS 

He  has  developed  a  system  of  queen-rearing  that  contains  all  the  best  points  of  other  methods  with  none  of  the  de- 
fects, including  some  valuable  improvements  of  his  own — in  short,  a  system  through  which  the  highest  queen  develop- 
ment is  reached  by  correct  and  scientific  principles,  which  means  that  he  is  now  in  position  to  offer  to  the  bee-keeping 
public  a  higher  class  of  queens  than  has  ever  before  been  offered  by  any  breeder,  owing  to  scientific  methods  which 
produce  queens  of  a  higher  development  than  can  be  reared  by  the  ordinary  methods  in  vogue,  and  also  to  an  improved 
method  of  classifying  queens  which  strikes  the  word  select  from  our  list,  and  gives  a  square  deal  to  all.  These  queens 
will  be  reared  from  a  superior  strain  of  hardy  northern-bred  RED-CLOVER  ITALIANS,  "  the  very  best.''  They  are 
warranted  purely  mated,  and  will  be  safely  delivered  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  Cuba,  Canada,  or  Mexico, 
at  the  low  price  of  $1.50  each  for  orders  booked  before  May  1.  Book  orders  now,  send  money  when  queens  are 
wanted.    Valuable  information  free.    Send  for  it  to-day. 

J.  E.  HAND,  BIRMINGHAM,  OHIO,     ERIE  CO. 


Golden  H  Red  Clover 
Italian  Queens 

My  queens  are  large  and  prolific.  Their  workers  are 
hardy  and  good  honey-gatherers.  Give  them  a  trial. 
Untested,  one,  $1.0©;  six,  $5.00.  Select  untested,  one, 
$1.25;  six,  $6.50,  Select  tested,  $2.00  each.  I  am  book- 
ing orders  now  to  be  filled  in  rotation  after  May  25. 

No  nuclei  or  colonies  for  sale  this  season. 

WM.  A.  SHUFF,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Save  Your 
Queenless  Colonies! 

INTRODUCE  A  VIGOROUS 
TESTED  QUEEN. 

We  can  furnish  them  by  return  mail.  Queens  reared  last 
fall  from  our  well-known  strain  of  three-band  Italians  and 
wintered  in  four-frame  nuclei,  $1.00  each.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

J.  W.K.SHAW  &  CO.,  Loreauville.La. 


Carniolan,  Banat,and 
Caucasian  Queens 

Imported,  $5.00  each;  homebred,  $1.00  each,  five  for  $4.00. 
Best  strains  from  apiaries  personally  inspected  by 

FRANK  BENTON,  box  1  7,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Golden  Italian  ^1 
QUEENS  vl 

Same  old  stand  and  stock.    Ready  now. 

J.  B.  CASE,  PORT  ORANGE,  FLA. 


You  make  no  mistake  if  you 
come  to  iVI.  S.  STRAUS,  iVIa- 
haffey,  Pa.,  for  bees  and 
bee-supplies.  He  handles 
the  Root  goods— the  best  in 
the  market. 


^O  — leading  varieties  of  pure  bred 
^♦JChlckens,  Ducks,  Geese.  Turkeys; 
also  Holsteln  cattle.  Prize  winning  stock. 
Oldest  and  largest  poultry  farm  In  the 
northwest.  Stock,  eggs  and  Incubators 
at  low  prices.  Send  4  cents  for  catalog. 
Larkln«fc  Hersberg,  B-x.2li  Mankato,Mlnn. 


48  BREEDS  Fine  pure-bred  chickens,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys.  Northern  raised,  hardy,  and 
very  beautiful.  Fowls,  eggs,  and  incubators  at  low 
prices.  America's  greatest  poultry  farm.  Send  4 
cents  for  fine  80-page  15th  Annual  Poultry  Book. 
R.  F.  NEUBERT.  Box  778.  Mankato,  Minn. 


^BEE-SUPPLIES  FOR  SEASON  OF  1909^ 

Complete  stock  on  hand,  as  our  plant  has  been  running  steadily  so  as  to  take  care  of  the 
demand  for  bee-supplies  the  early  part  of  the  coming  season.  We  are  practically  over- 
stocked at  this  time  and  advise  those  in  need  of  bee-supplies  to  order  now  (shipments  may 
be  delayed  until  you  want  the  goods)  before  the  contemplated  advance  in  prices  all  along  the 
line.  Lumber  is  dearer  and  labor  has  never  been  so  high,  but  we  agree  to  protect  our  patrons 
at  present  prices  upon  receipt  of  their  orders  at  this  time. 

Being  manufacturers  we  buy  lumber  to  advantage,  have  lowest  freight  lates,  and  sell  on 
manufacturers'  profit  basis.    Let  us  quote  you  priceii.    Prompt  shipment  guaranteed. 

MINNESOTA  BEE  SUPPLYCO.,i23Nicolletlsland, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HANDSOME,  GENTLE  BEES. 

Red-clover  Strain  of  Hustlers. 

Buy  from  the  Originator  of  this  Famous 
Strain:  F.  J.  WARDELL,  Uhrichsville.O. 

When  you  are  looking  around  for  some- 
thing better  than  the  ordinary,  try  my 
celebrated  strain  of  long-tongued  red- 
clover  Italians.  They  are  the  result  of 
careful  breeding  for  25  years.  No  other 
strain  of  bees  ever  achieved  the  same  popu- 
larity this  has.  I  have  them  pure,  and  yet 
charge  no  more  than  others  do  for  ordi- 
nary stock.    Send  for  my  circular. 

In  regard  to  their  merits  I  get  many 
testimonials.    Here  is  a  sample  one: 

Dr.  Reginald  Munson, 

Office  and  residence  3101  P  St.,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  17,  1909. 
Mr.  F.  J.  WARDELL.  Uhrichsville,  O. 

Dear  Sir: — The  queen  sent  me  is  handsome  and  the 
■bees  are  gentle.  I  received  her  too  late  in  the  season 
to  form  much  of  an  idea  of  the  honey-gathering  quality 
of  her  bees,  but  observe  that  they  are  uniform  in  color 
and  of  good  size,  and  believe  the  colony  will  distinguish 
itself  next  seatson.  I  shall  be  glad  to  let  you  know  the 
result.       Yours  very  truly,      Reginald  Munson. 

April  and  |  June  to 

May.  Oct. 

Untested  $1.25  $1.00 

Select  untested                      1.50  1.25 

Tested                               2.50  2.00 

Select  tested                          3.50  3.00 

Breeding  queens                    5.00  3.50 

Select  breeding  queens            9.00  7.50 

Extra-select  breeding  queens  12.00  10.00 

Please  send  for  my  circular.    My  address  is 

F.  J.  WARDELL,    .    UHRICHSVILLE,  OHIO 


E  W  MA  Ml  N  S  V I L  L  E  ,WyAj 


\M  U  I  aulf  g  is  again  on  hand  with  his  famous  stock  of 
■  •  t  M  WW  3  jjggg  queens  for  the  season  of  1909. 
Fine  well-bred  queens  are  his  specialty;  and  in  all  the  queens 
mailed  during  the  past  18  years  there  is  not  a  displeased  customer 
that  I  know  of.  On  the  other  hand,  letters  of  praise  come  from 
every  source.  Mr.  Wm.  Hughes,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  writes 
that  he  has  been  handling  queens  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
he  has  never  found  any  that  equal  or  please  him  so  well  as  the 
two  dozen  he  bought  of  me  last  season.  I  can  and  do  mail 
queens  every  month  in  the  year,  California  and  Cuba  taking  over 
100  in  the  past  month  of  December.  I  will  mail  queens  from 
now  on  at  the  one  price  of  $1.00  each  or  6  for  $5.00  Breeding 
queens,  each,  $5.00.  Write  for  prices  on  quantity  lots.  Address 
W.  H.  LAWS,  Beeville,  Bee  County,  Texas. 

Westwood  Red-clover  Queens 

A  New  York  customer  writes,  "  I  have  tried  que&ns  from 
a  good  many  breeders,  but  yours  are  far  ahead  of  them  all . " 
Nuclei  and  full  colonies  a  specialty.  Price  list  on  application. 
HENRY  SHAFFER,  2860  Harrison  Ave..Sta.  L.Cincinnati.O. 


LONG-FELT  WANT  SUPPLIED 

Big  Queen-rearing  Yard  in  ttie  Northwest. 

Having  secured  the  services  of  an  expert 
queen-breeder^  we  will  be  able  to  furnish  you 
with  PURE-BRED  ITALIAN  QUEENS 
of  Icnown  superior  honey-gathering  qualities. 
Red-clover  strain.  Queens  ready  for  delivery 
about  April  10th. 


Select  untested,  $1.00; 
Tested  .  .  .  1.50; 
Select  tested    .  2.00; 


doz.,  %-  9.00. 
doz.,  11.50. 
doz.,  16.00. 


Special  prices  on  large  quantities.  Circular  free. 
VIRGIL  SIRES  &  BRO., 

YAKIMA  APIARIES, 

5 1  6  N.  8th  St.  NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASH. 


for 
1909 


Taylor's  Queens 

J.  W.  Taylor  &  Son  have  made  a  specialty  of  breeding  for  the 
best  honey-gatherers.  Our  three-banded  Italians  can't  be  beat, 
or  haven't  been,  as  honey-gatherers.  Untested,  $1.00  each,  or 
$9.00  a  dozen;  tested  queens,  $1.25  each,  or  $12.00  a  dozen. 
Select  tested  queens,  $1.50  each;  breeders,  the  very  best,  $3.00 
to  $5.00  each.    Send  all  orders  to 

J.  W.  TAYLOR  &  SON,   BEEVILLE,   BEE  COUNTY,  TEXAS 

DON'T  BUY  QUEENS  UNTIL  YOU  SEE  MY 

FREE  OFFER 

yOT  CHEAP  QUEEXS.   BUT  QUEEVS  CHEAP. 

Reared  from  the  best  selected  red-clover  mothers.  My  queens 
are  all  reared  by  the  bees,  as  they  far  better  understand  the 
job  than  I.  I  use  no  artideial  plan.  All  queens  large  and  well 
developed,  such  as  will,  with  proper  management,  fill  an  ordi- 
nary hive  full  of  eggs  and  brood  In  ten  days. 

Directions  for  building  up  weak  colonies  with  my  queens,  10c. 
Prices  of  Extra  Selected  Three-band  Bees  and  Queens. 

Untested  queens   1,  8  .75;  6.  8  4.20 

Tested        ■•   1,  1.00;  6,  .5.70 

Breeder  1,  5.00;  3,  12.00 

One-frame  nucleus  with  untested  queen..  1.  1.75;  6,  10.20 

Two-frame  nucleus,  with  untested  queen..  1,  2.25;  6,  13.20 

One-frame  nucleus  with  tested  queen  1.  2.00;  6,  11.70 

Two-frame  nucleus  with  tested  queen  1,  2.50;  6,  U.70 

Full  colonies,  untested  queen   4.75 

Full  colonies,  tested  queen    5.00 

Prices  of  Extra  Selected  Five-band  or  Golden  Italian  Queens. 

Untested  queens  1,81.00;  6,8  5.70 

Tested         •'   1,  1.50;  6,  8.70 

Breeder  1. 10.00;  3,  24.00 

If  queens  are  wanted  in  large  quantity,  write  for  price  list. 
W.  J.  LITTLEFIELD,    LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.,   RT.  3. 


A  Splendid  Opportunity 

Owing  to  circumstances  beyond  my  control,  it  seems 
best  that  I  should  dispose  of  my  queen-rearing  apiary  of 
about  40  colonies  of  high-grade  Italian  bees,  with  all  ac- 
cessories for  queen-rearing.  Hives,  extractor,  combs,  and 
every  thing  pertaining  to  an  apiary  for  queen-rearing  and 
honey  production.  Good  will,  list  of  customers,  etc.,  go 
with  the  bees.  Purchaser  may  have  the  option  of  leasing 
yard  and  house-room  if  he  wishes  to  leave  the  bees  where 
they  are.    Honey-house  on  the  ground. 

This  is  a  Splendid  Opportunity 

for  some  young  energetic  man  who  is  interested  in  bees. 
Apiary  is  located  at  Bluffton,  Mo.    Address  me  at  Rhine- 
land,  Mo.,  for  list  of  what  I  have  to  sell,  and  price. 
This  ad.  will  not  appear  again. 

8.  E.  MILLER,    RHINELAND,  MO. 


ORIGINAL   KRAINER  BEES. 

Acknowledged  the  most  industrious,  gentlest,  and  best  swarming  bee  of  the  world.    Krainer  queens,  1  yr.  old,  tested  as  to  proHfi 
cacy,  at  $1.80  in  April;  $1.50  May  and  June;  $1.25  July;  SI. 00  September,  payable  in  advance.    No  transportation  charges. 
-  We  give  one  extra  queen  free  of  charge  for  order  of  10  queens.    Address  in  French  or  German  if  possible. 

HANOELS  BIENENSTAND,  ALOIS  SCHREY,  ASSLING,  OBERKRAIN  (AUSTRIA). 
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BEESWAX 

WANTED 


vyE  are  always  in  the  market  for  bees- 
wax,  and  will  pay  the  best  market 
price.  We  used  last  year  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Comb  Foundation  over 

EIGHTY  TONS 

and  are  likely  to  need  fully  as  much  for 
this  year's  trade.  Send  your  wax  direct  to 
us,  being  sure  to  pack  it  carefully  for 
safe  shipment,  and  mark  it  so  we  can  easily 
tell  who  sends  it.  Write  to  us,  at  the  same 
time  sending  a  shipping  receipt,  and  stating 
weight  of  shipment,  both  gross  and  net. 

We  are  paying  at  this  date  for  pure  aver- 
age beeswax  delivered  here,  29  cents  per 
pound  cash,  or  31  cents  in  trade.  On 
choice  yellow  wax  we  pay  a  premium  of 
one  to  two  cents  a  pound. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


Boo  Supply  Houso 

Everything  for  Bees 

We  manufacture  the  latest  ap-l 
proved  supplies  and  sell  direct 
at  factory  prices.  We're  old- 
time  bee  people  in  abee  country. 
We  know  your  needs.  Early 
order  discoants.  Send  for  cat- 
alog.   Don'tbuy  till  it  comes. 

USAHY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

10  Talmage  St.,  Hlgglnsvllle,  Mo. 
1699  South  13th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Also  E.  T.  Flanagan  &  Sons,  Box  2,  Belleville.  111. 


GEO.S.GRAFFAM^BRO. 

.  .  SELL  .  . 

ROOT  SUPPLIES 
BLACK  DIAMOND  BEES  AND  QUEENS 
BLACK  DIAMOND  BRAND  HONEY 

and  do  a  general  bee  and 
honey  business 

We  buy  and  sell  honey,  have  second-hand  packages  for 
comb  and  extracted  honey,  have  bargains  in  second-hand 
hives  and  fixtures,  and  are  situated  to  serve  you  with  any 
thing  a  bee-keeper  wants  or  needs.  Our  catalog  and  cir- 
culars are  free.  Write  our  office,  47  Main  St.,  or  call 
there  or  at  our  warehouse,  105  Third  St., 
BANGOR,  MAINE. 


Poultry  and  Bee 
Supplies 


This 
nvhere  nve 
shine. 


A  large  and  complete  stock  always  on  hand,  and  all  the 
latest  goods  made. 

Prairie  State  Incubators 
and  Brooders, 

The  most  reliable  machines  made  to-day;  they  are 
guaranteed  to  please,  or  money  will  be  refunded.  How 
does  that  sound? 

Root's  Bee  Supplies 

The  best  made,  the  most  satisfactory,  and,  above  all, 
the  cheapest  in  the  end;  no  misfits  or  knotty  stuflF; 
every  piece  fits  in  its  place;  the  kind  you  have  always 
had,  and  we  know  the  kind  every  successful  manager  of 
bees  wants.    Root's  Quality  counts  with  us. 

Send  in  your  orders;  we  will  do  the  rest. 

Our  new  1909  catalog  will  be  out  soon.  Send  us 
your  name  for  one,  and  be  in  the  lead.    They  are  free. 

CRICCS  BROS.  &  NICHOLS  CO. 

523  Monroe  St.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Listen ! 

We  wish  to  announce  that  we  have  pur- 
chased The  A,  I.  Root  Co.'s  supply  busi- 
ness for  Western  Pennsylvania  from  Mr. 
John  N.  Prothero,  of  DuBois,  Pa.,  and  are 
ready  to  fill  orders  promptly  with  a  full  line 
of  supplies. 

Root's  Goods 

always  give  satisfaction.  Three-per-cent 
discount  in  February  on  cash  orders,  from 
catalog  prices. 

Geo.  H.  Rea  has  turned  his  entire  bee  business  over  to 
us.  We  can  supply  you  with  the  very  best  Italian  bees  and 
queens.  Orders  booked  now  for  spring  delivery  about 
May  1.  Every  queen  purely  mated,  each,  $1.00;  dozen, 
$11.00. 

Two-frame  nucleus  and  queen,  $2.00;  very  strone 
colony,  $10.00. 

Three-frame  nucleus  and  queen,  $3.50;  medium  colony, 
$8.00. 

Four-frame  nucleus  and  queen,  $5.00;  good  hybrids,$5.00. 
Bees  in  8  or  10  frame  hives;  good  queen  in  each. 

We  can  supply  you  with  any  thing  in  the 

Bee  Line. 

BIG  BEE  SALE. —300  colonies  offered. 

30  per  cent  discount  on  good  Italians, 
25  per  cent  discount  on  good  Hybrids, 
on  all  cash  orders  for  full  colonies  received  by  March  25. 

REA  BEE  &  HONEY  CO., 


Reynoldsville, 


Ponnsylvanla. 
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THEY  ARE  HERE. 


The  Best  and  Largest  Stock  of  Root's  Goods 
Ever  in  Western  Michigan. 

As  I  was  able  to  clear  up  my  stock 
closely  last  season,  every  thing  is  new. 
Danz.  and  all  Dovetailed  hives  with  the 
}i  bottom-boards.  Shipping-cases  with 
the  corrugated  paper.  The  newest  design 
of  extractors.  In  fact,  every  thing  fresh 
from  the  factory,  and  of  latest  design. 

SEND  ME  A  LIST  OF  YOUR  WANTS 


The  goods  are  here,  my  time  is  yours, 
and  I  want  to  serve  you. 

I  can  still  take  a  few  more  orders  for  my 
strain  of  bees  and  nuclei.  See  ad.  in 
back  numbers.  And  I  want  beeswax, 
for  which  I  will  pay  cash  or  3c  above 
cash  prices  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Send  for  my  1909  catalog  (48  pages),  free. 

GEORGE  E.  HILTON 

FREMONT,  MICH. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA, 


WEST  VIRGINIA, 


and    EASTERN  OHIO 


BEE-KEEPERS 

You  can  get  any  thing  you  want  for  bees,  at 

STAPLER'S  SEED  STORE 

412-414  Ferry  St.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Agents  for  Root's  goods. 


L  J.  STRINGHAM 


05  PARK  PL. 


New  York  City 

furnishes  bees,  and  every  kind  of  material  bee-keepers  use. 
1909  catalog  ready.     Liberal  discount  on  early  orders. 


Apiaries: 


Cien  Cove,  L.  1, 


IMPROVED  DAN 

GUARANTEED 

'Al-L.  RIGMT" 

GOLD  MEDALS 

St.  Louis  -  1904 
Jamestown    -  1907 


IS  THE  BEST, 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
and  LARGEST 
SMOKER  SOLD 
FOR  A  DOLLAR. 

With  the  side  grate  combines  hot  and  oold  blast  deflect- 
ing pan  of  the  air  back  and  over  the  fuel;  COOLS  as  it  axpels 
the  smoke,  while  part  fans  the  side  and  bottom  till  all  consum- 
ed. The  Double-walled  case,  3^  inches  in  diameter,  has 
asbestos-lined  sides  and  bottom,  keeping  all  cool. 

The  projecting  hinge-strap  protects  the  smoke  exit,  and  ren- 
ders easy  opening  the  one-piece  cap. 

THE  VALVELESS  metal-bound  bellows  combines  sim- 
plicity,  utility,  and  durability. 

Five  years  increasing  sales  justify  us  in  extending  our 
GUARANTEE  of  PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  for 
full  satisfaction  or  REFUND  of  price  on  all  our  smokers 
sold  by  US  OR  OTHERS. 

Price,  SI. 00;  two,  $1.60;  mail  25c  each  extra. 

DAN-ZE  HIVES  with  metal  Propolis-proof  Guards. 

ROOT'S  Goods  at  Root's  prices,  early-order  discounts. 

Write  us  for  any  thing  you  need.  Free  circulars  for  your- 
self and  your  friends. 

If  you  want  a  home  in  this  genial  Sunny  South  Land,  we  will 
help  you  find  it. 

F.  Danzenbaker,  Norfolk,  Va.,  or  Medina,  Ohio 


Mr.  Bee-Man: 


You  can   save  time, 
worry,  and  money  by 
ordering  your  supplies 
for  next  season  now. 
I  have  a  full  line  of  Hives,  Supers,  Sections,  Foundation — 
in  fact,  every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary.    If  you  do  not 
have  a  catalog,  send  for  one  to-day. 


182 
Friend  St. 


H.  H.  JEPSON 

Phone  Haymarket  1489-1 


Boston, 
Mass. 


Mr.  Bee-Man. 

You  can  save  money  by  buying  near  at  home,  and  save  freight. 
I  have  a  full  line  of  Root's  hives,  supers,  sections,  foundation, 
in  fact,  every  thing  you  need  in  an  apiary,  at  Root's  factory 
prices.   Write  for  catalog;  i'ts  free. 

WM.  H.  DANNER,  SIEGFRIED,  PA..  Rt.  2. 


i  This  Coupon  Worth  35  cents  i 


(New  Subscribers  Only) 


=  1 

CO  A 


Name 
Postofflce . 
State  


If  not  now  a  subscriber  and  you  want  one  of  the 
most  helpful  aids  to  successful  bee-culture 


that  tells  now  to  make  your  bees  pay- 
subscribe  for  the 


a paper 
you  should 


AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

A  32-page  illustrated  75-cent  monthly.  It  tells  all 
about  the  best  way  to  manage  bees  to  produce  the 
most  honey;  with  market  quotations,  etc.  A  dozen 
different  departments— one  for  women  bee-keepers. 
Best  writers. 

It  Will  Increase  Your  Honey-Money 


If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address  with  40 
cents  (stamps  or  coin)  together  with  this  coupon,  we  will  send  you  a  trial  trip  of  our  Journal 
for  12  months.  Order  now  and  let  us  begin  with  this  month's  fine  number.  Address, 


American  Bee  Journal,  118  West  Jackson,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Field  and  Garden  Seeds 
Bee  and  Poultry  Supplies 


NEW  ENGLAND 
BEE-KEEPERS 

We  are 
headquarters  for 

Bee-supplies. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  hives, 
supers,  sections,  and  founda- 
tion on  hand,  and  can  supply 
your  wants  promptly.  The 
bee-keepers  who  had  their  su- 
pers ready  for  the  honey-flow 
last  season,  secured  a  good  har- 
vest Send  in  your  orders 
early  and  have  goods  shipped 
by  freight.     Price  list  free. 

Bees  and  Queens. 

W.W.CARY^SON 

LYONSVILLE,  MASS. 


Supplies 

^      for  the  Southern 
States. 

WE  are  better  prepared  than  ever  be- 
fore to  take  prompt  care  of  all 
orders.  We  sell  goods  at  factory  prices 
and  aim  to  keep  our  stocks  well  assorted. 
Write  us  for  estimates  on  your  list,  or 
send  the  order  right  along  and  we  will 
guarantee  that  you  will  be  satisfied.  We 
handle  none  but  the  best  goods.  Golden 
bees  and  queens  a  specialty.  Send  in  your 
orders  now  and  be  sure  of  early  delivery. 
Root's  goods  exclusively. 

HOWKINS  &  RUSH 

241  Bull  St.         SAVANNAH,  CA. 
V    J 


The  best  quality  bee-supplies.  None  bet- 
ter to  be  had.  Now  is  the  time  to  send  in 
orders,  and  be  ready  for  the  rush  season. 
All  kinds  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 
Choice  sweet-clover  seed  always  in  stock. 
A  large  variety  of  best  seeds  for  the  South. 
Bee-keepers  and  gardeners  who  also  raise 
poultry  will  be  interested  in  our  large  stock 
of  poultry-supplies,  the  largest  and  most 

complete  line  in  the  South  

Catalogs  of  all  of  the  above  lines  on  request. 
Send  now,  and  get  your  orders  in  early.  . 

Texas  Seed  and  Floral  Company 

Dallas,  Texas 

^  For  ^ 
25  Years 

I  have  supplied  Southern  Beekeepers 
with 

HIVES  and 
SUPPLIES 

and  have  given  satisfaction. 

Root's  Goods  Exclusively. 

Prompt  and  accurate  service. 
Catalog  mailed  free. 

J.  M.  JENKINS 

WETUMPKA,  ALABAiMA 
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A  COOP 
INVESTMENT. 


You  can  make  no  better  investment 
than  to  take  the  discounts  I  am  offer- 
ing on  bee-keepers'  supplies.  These 
discounts  will  diminish  as  the  season 
advances;  so  the  earlier  you  send  in 
your  order  the  better  the  investment. 
You  can  not  afford  to  miss  this  special 
offer.  Send  in  the  list  of  the  goods 
you  want  and  get  my  net  prices  by  letter. 

My  stock  of  Root  goods  is  the 
largest  and  most  complete  carried  in 
the  West,  and  with  carloads  continu- 
ally being  added  I  am  in  position  to 
meet  every  want  of  the  bee-keeper,  with 
promptness  and  satisfaction. 

Write  to-day  for  new  prices  and  cat- 
alog. 


JOS.  NYSEWANDER 

565-7  W.  7th  St.         Des  Moines 


9 

iowa 


Established 


ALWAYS  ON  TOP 


WITH  A 
FULL  LINE  OF 


Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  please  you  with  quick  shipments 
and  satisfactory  service.  Our  goods  are  the 
ROOT  CO.'S  make,  hence  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  as  to  quality.  A  postal-card  will 
bring  you  our  50-page  catalog.  Send  us 
your  inquiries  at  once.  We  equalize  freight 
rates  with  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  points 
on  all  shipments  of  100  lbs.  and  over.  We 
sell  at  retail  and  wholesale,  according  to 
quantity. 

John  Nebel  &  Son 

Supply  Co.     High  Hill,  Montg.  Co.,  Mo. 


$15,000 

STOCK 

.  OF  . 


Supplies 


on  hand  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Send  in  your  orders,  which 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


ROOT'S  BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

at  Root's  prices. — No  drayage  charges. 


We  offer  for  a  short  time. 


Omega^CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

for  spot  cash,  freight  prepaid  to  your  station, 
as  follows: 

No.  1— capacity  325  lbs.,  $50.  No.  3— capacity  500  lbs.,  $60. 
No.  2— capacity  400  lbs.,  $55.    No.  4— capacity  700  lbs.,  $70. 

RAWLINCS  IMPLEMENT  CO., 
9-11  W.  Pratt  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE 


13% 


by  ordering  your  Bee-supplies  now. 

The  A.  1.  Root  Co.'s  goods  are  goods  of  quality. 

Pilcher  &  Palmer,  Mgrs. 

1024  Mississippi  Street 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

We  buy  wax.  Send  for  our  catalog. 
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AS  THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  SEES  IT 


As  this  department  is  endeavoring  to  give  suggestions  to  our  readers  which  will  be 
a  real  benefit  to  them,  we  shall  be  glad  in  turn  to  have  suggestions  from  subscribers  re- 
lating to  the  advertising  columns.  We  would  appreciate,  too,  some  expressions  regard- 
ing our  cover  pages.  For  the  past  year  or  two  we  have  covered  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects.   If  you  have  a  preference  for  any  special  style,  we  shall  be  glad  to  know  it. 


Possibly  you  have  overlooked  the  matter  of  ordering  some  trees  and  shrubs.  Of 
course,  being  a  bee-keeper  you  will  favor  those  kinds  which  are  good  nectar-yielders. 
In  this  connection  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  over  a  large  section  of  this 
country  the  linden  (or  basswood)  is  one  of  the  best  shade-trees  there  are  in  the  whole  list. 
Possibly  next  to  it  comes  the  Oriental  plane,  which  is  not  only  a  handsome  shade-tree, 
but  an  excellent  nectar-bearer  as  well.  Then  we  have  the  excellent  catalpa,  with  its 
large  leaves  and  beautiful  panicles  of  white  flowers.  If  you  desire  catalpas  for  timber, 
order  Catalpa  speciosa.  That  grand  timber  tree,  the  black  locust,  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten. It  is  splendidly  suited  to  our  climate,  and  the  bees  get  lots  of  honey  from  it.  It 
is  a  hard  wood,  but  grows  fast.  The  honey  locust  is  excellent  for  hedges  and  wind- 
breaks, and  we  ought  to  have  more  of  such  improvements. 

There  are  lots  of  shrubs  that  yield  honey  and  adorn  the  landscape  as  well  If 
you  can  get  peaty  soil,  plant  some  azalea,  rhododendrons,  and  kalmias  on  the  side  of  the 
lawn  where  the  sun  seldom  shines.  If  you  allow  natural  swarming,  iry  arbor-vitaes  for 
the  swarms  to  lodge  on.  The  bees  like  such  bushes  when  they  decide  on  swarming. 
Junipers  also  answer  the  same  purpose. 


Have  you  looked  over  your  fences  to  see  where  repairs  are  needed,  and  where  it  will 
be  best  to  put  in  some  new  fencing?  There  is  nothing  that  is  really  so  satisfactory  to 
the  careful  farmer  as  the  knowledge  that  his  fields  are  well  fenced.  Now,  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  good  and  poor  fencing  as  there  is  between  thoroughbred  and 
mongrel  stock.  You  know  what  it  is  you  want  to  keep  in  or  out  of  your  fields.  Get 
catalogs  from  various  dealers.  Study  them  carefully.  Buy  a  fence  suited  to  your  par- 
ticular needs.  Perhaps  the  kind  you  want  costs  a  little  more  than  you  had  expected  to 
put  into  fencing  this  spring.  Can't  you  think  of  a  dozen  ways,  however,  in  which  the 
difference  will  be  more  than  saved.?  Isn't  it  something  to  be  satisfied  with  what  you 
have.?  Won't  it  be  a  comfort  to  know  that  your  stock  can't  get  out  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  damage  to  your  own  or  some  one's  else  crops,  or  that  your  neighbor's  stock  can't 
get  into  your  own  fields  and  cause  irreparable  damage.?  More  than  all  this,  you  know 
that  the  better  fence  will  last  longer  and  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  outlay  in  the  end. 
Buy  something  that  has  been  tested,  and  with  which  others  are  satisfied.  Almost  any 
well-known  manufacturer  will  show  you  testimonials  from  dozens  of  satisfied  users  of 
his  goods.    Most  of  them  will  furnish  samples,  too,  on  request. 


We  presume  many  of  our  readers  have  discovered  that  the  barn  or  house  or  some 
other  building  needs  a  new  roof  this  spring,  or  possibly  you  can  not  decide  what  kind 
of  roofing  to  use  on  that  new  building  you  are  planning  We  refer  such  to  the  roofing 
advertisements  to  be  found  in  this  issue  of  our  paper.    You  will  do  well  to  study  them 
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AS  THE  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT  SEES  IT 


all  carefully  before  you  invest.  If  the  advertisement  doesn't  tell  you  all  you  wish  to 
know,  just  drop  a  postal  to  the  manufacturer  and  he  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  catalog, 
and  samples  too  if  requested.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  information  to  be  found  in 
one  of  these  roofing  catalogs.  It  will  tell  you  a  good  many  things  about  roofing  that 
you  didn't  know  before.  If  the  old  roof  is  badly  out  of  repair,  don't  make  the  mistake 
of  waiting  until  some  other  time  to  make  the  needed  change.  A  leaky  roof  is  a  source 
of  endless  annoyance  and  loss;  and  the  longer  you  wait  the  worse  it  becomes. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  have  not  given  them  special  attention  we  wish 
to  say  a  word  about  the  classified  advertisements.  The  results  obtained  from  these  col- 
umns, and  the  benefit  to  subscribers,  are  often  underestimated.  We  know  that  nine  out 
of  ten  of  these  sell  the  goods  every  time,  and  many  of  them  are  so  well  received  that  the 
advertiser  sells  his  product  at  once  and  with  almost  no  expense.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered how  small  the  charge  is,  one  is  not  running  much  risk  of  loss  if  he  has  any  thing 
to  sell,  if  he  uses  a  few  lines  for  a  one-time  insertion,  and  the  result  will  quite  often  be 
beyond  his  expectation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  pay  every  reader  to  scan  the  classified  advertisements 
carefully  every  issue.  Some  really  good  bargains  are  offered,  and  a  subscriber  can  often 
supply  his  need  of  some  article  or  product  at  a  very  nominal  expense.  The  cost  of  ad- 
vertising being  so  small,  the  advertiser  can  afford  to  sell  his  product  for  a  little  less  in 
many  cases.    The  line  offered  is  almost  unlimited,  and  is  changing  every  issue. 

We  presume  all  publishers  have  many  inquiries  for  information  on  matters  more  or 
less  foreign  to  their  business,  and  we  are  sure  that  we  get  our  share  of  such.  Perhaps  this 
is  more  true  with  us  than  with  some  others  where  the  feeling  existing  between  the  publisher 
and  the  subscriber  is  not  quite  so  close,  for  Gleanings  is  devoted  not  only  to  bee  •  and  hon- 
ey but  to  "  Home  Interests. "  So  many  of  our  readers  have  been  with  us  since  Gleamngs 
started,  almost  forty  years  ago,  and  have  counseled  with  us  so  intimately  regarding  their 
bee  business,  that  they  naturally  turn  to  us  when  they  want  information  on  other  mat- 
ters. Before  bee-keeping  was  the  scientific  industry  that  it  is  to-day,  Mr.  A.  I.  Root 
had  occasion  to  advise  many  beginners  as  to  where  they  could  get  certain  appliances  and 
the  best  plan  to  pursue  under  certain  circumstances,  so  it  isn't  especially  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  these  same  people  should  ask  us  for  information  on  other  matters.  Almost 
every  day  we  have  inquiries  from  places  close  at  home,  or  a  remote  district  in  a  foreign 
country,  calling  for  information  on  a  variety  of  goods,  ranging  from  a  taxidermist's  out- 
fit for  a  customer  in  India  to  well-drilling  machinery  for  Central  China.  For  instance, 
to-day  one  subscriber  wants  to  know  where  he  can  get  good  cana'y  birds,  and  another 
wants  to  know  of  a  nurseryman  who  can  supply  pawpaws.  And  still  some  advertisers 
think  Gleamngs  won't  pay  because  they  do  not  sell  bee-keepers'  supplies!  We  have 
referred  the  canary-bird  inquiry  to  our  friend  Edward  S.  Schmid,  Washington,  D.  C, 
whose  name  happened  to  be  on  our  list  of  customers,  although  he  is  not  an  advertiser 
in  Gleanings.  The  pawpaw  inquiry  was,  of  course,  referred  to  several  of  our  nursery 
advertisers.  This  only  goes  to  show  the  diversity  of  our  readers'  wants,  and  what  a 
wide  field  Gleanings  offers  for  advertisers.  If  you  have  any  thing  at  all  to  dispose  of, 
no  matter  how  foreign  it  may  be  to  bee-keeping,  try  an  advertisement  in  Gleanings. 
If  your  project  will  not  admit  of  your  using  space  in  the  display  columns,  the  classified 
columns  will  probably  suit  your  needs  as  well. 
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"  If  goods  are  wanted  cttiicR,   send  to  Pouder." 
BstablisHed  1889 


WHAT  YOU 
CAN  DO. 


By  the  Bee  Crank 


"  You  can't  cure  hams  with  a  hammer,  f: 
Nor  open  a  clam  with  a  clamor; 
Pick  plumbs  off  a  plumber. 
Do  sums  with  a  summer. 
Nor  shear  an  old  ram  with  a  rammer." 

But  you  CAN  take 
honey  and  turn  it  into 
money. 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  i 
making  your  final  spring  I 
preparations.  Robins  are  | 
arriving  in  Indianapohs  on  | 
every  southern  breeze,  and  I 
all  nature  is  shaking  herself 
and  beginning  to  wake  up. 

You  will  soon  be  so  busy  that  you 
will  hardly  have  time  to  do  half  the 
things  that  spring  forces  upon  you. 
One  of  the  things  that  you  can  do 
now,  better  than  later,  is  to  order 
your  BEE-SUPPLIES.  Then 
you  can  dismiss  the  subject  from 
your  mind.    lil  do  the  rest.  My 


new  building  is  bulging 
out  with  fresh,  bright,  new 
stock  of  things  that  would 
interest  any  bee-man — all 
Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices  and  with  Pouder 
service. 

My  New  Catalog 

should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  bee-keeper.  Drop 
me  a  card  and  I  will  send 
it  to  you.  It  lists  all  the 
needfuls  and  is  profusely 
illustrated. 

Beeswax.  I  am  now 
paying  29  cents  cash,  or  31  cents 
in  trade,  delivered  here.  To  me, 
beeswax  is  same  as  gold  coin. 

Walter  S.  Pouder,  Angola,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — Please  quote  estimate  on  the  following 
supplies.  I  surely  want  Root's  goods,  and  would 
rather  order  them  from  Pouder,  for  I  will  then  know 
that  the  order  will  be  properly  taken  care  of. 

Yours  truly,       Harley  H.  Webb. 


Walter  S.  Pouder, 


859  MassacKtisetts  A.ventie,  Indianapolis*  Indiana 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


Dr.  D.  E.  Lyov,  of  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  one  of 
our  fieid  editors,  has  had  three  visitations  of 
death  in  his  family  in  the  short  space  of  ten  days, 
consisting  of  mother,  son,  and  an  invalid  friend. 
We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  in  his  great  be- 
reavement. Were  it  not  for  "  the  grace  of  God," 
he  says,  he  would  not  be  able  to  bear  it. 


"locality"  AN  OVERWORKED  WORD. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Miles,  in  a  recent  letter,  referring 
10  the  clover  discussion  in  Gleanings,  says,  "I 
have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  influence  of 
locality  on  this  matter.  It  is  well  known  that 
locality  is  a  very  hard  word  in  a  bee-keepers'  dis- 
cussion, and  that  many  a  fine  theory  is  wrecked 
thereon  "    Very  true. 


DEATH  OF  MR.   W.   BROUGHTON  CARR. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  announce  the  death,  on 
Feb.  11,  of  Mr.  W.  Broughton  Carr,  for  many 
years  an  editor  of  the  British  Bee  Journal.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the"W.  B.  C. "  hive  so  much 
used  in  England.  He  also  invented  the  well- 
known  English  "  metal  ends  "  for  frames.  Long 
ago  he  advocated  shallow  frames  for  surplus  hon- 
ey, and  lived  to  see  them  come  into  quite  com- 
mon use.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  sole  ed- 
itor of  the  Bee-keepers'  Record,  and  otherwise  did 
much  to  advance  the  cause  of  scientific  bee-keep- 
ing in  his  own  country. 

instructions  for  BEGINNfRS. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles beginning  in  this  issue,  on  "Practical  In- 
structions for  Beginners,"  by  E.  D.  Townsend. 
The  details  of  the  business  will  be  given  in  these 
articles,  and  we  are  sure  that  much  of  the  matter 
will  be  interesting,  not  only  to  the  beginner,  but 
to  the  expert  as  well.  Mr.  Townsend  gives  full 
particulars  on  starting  with  bees,  selection  of 
equipment,  transferring,  etc.,  and  since  he  has 
made  a  success  in  bee-keeping  himself,  he  is  en- 
tirely capable  of  pointing  out  the  way  to  others. 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  we  believe  that  these 
articles  will  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  giving  a  de- 
tailed account  of  what  at  least  one  successful  bee- 
keeper did. 

FALL    DROUTHS     USUALLY    NOT    HURTFUL  TO 
CLOVERS. 

The  reader  will  be  interested  in  the  general 
summary  made  from  letters  that  have  been  sent 
us  during  the  last  few  weeks,  as  to  whether  the 
drouth  of  last  fall  had  so  killed  out  the  clovers 
that  there  will  be  no  clover  honey  this  summer. 


We  know  of  no  question  that  is  more  important 
or  of  more  absorbing  interest  than  this  one.  If 
the  clovers  should  all  be  killed  out,  for  all  time. 
Gleanings  and  all  the  other  bee-papers  would 
have  to  suspend  publication  and  the  bee-supply 
factories  would  have  to  shut  up  shop.  Therefore 
it  will  be  of  some  comfort  to  our  readers  to  feel 
that  the  conditions  thus  far  have  not  been  unfa- 
vorable (at  least  in  most  localities)  for  a  flow  of 
clover  honey. 


A    FOUL-BROOD    LAW    FOR    INDIANA   AT  LAST. 

The  following,  just  received  from  Walter  S. 
Pouder,  will  explain  itself: 

Friend  Ernest: — Just  this  minute  I  have  a  phone  message  from 
our  State  Entomologist  notifying  me  that  our  foul-brood  measure 
has  become  a  law.  I  think  Indiana  bee-keepers  now  have  much 
reason  to  rejoice.  I  have  worked  hard  for  the  measure,  but  felt 
uneasy  about  it  because  some  of  our  law-makers  have  done  some 
very  strange  things,  and  no  one  could  predict  what  would  happen. 
Much  of  the  credit  belongs  to  Mr.  M.  J.  Niblack,  of  Vincennes; 
Mr.  Douglass,  and  yourself.  Your  letters  had  an  important  bear- 
ing. Walter  S.  Pouder.IU 

Indianapolis,  March  5. 

In  addition  to  the  names  mentioned,  Mr.  Pou- 
der did  some  very  efficient  work.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  began  the  agitation 
and  kept  it  up  until  victory  was  secured.  As  for 
ourselves,  we  only  did  our  duty,  and  what  we 
are  doing  for  all  States  thai  are  trying  to  secure 
bee-disease  laws.  We  are  glad  to  write  letters 
to  committees  and  to  law-makers  alike.  As  edi- 
tor of  this  journal  we  know  the  facts  and  the 
needs. 


OUR  NORTHWEST  CORRESPONDENT. 

A  FEW  days  ago  we  had  a  visit  from  one  of  our 
western  correspondents,  Mr,  E.  F.  Atwater,  of 
Meridian,  Idaho.  He  is  a  young  man,  scarcely 
thirty,  rather  under  stature,  and  not  blessed,  as 
we  would  say,  with  a  strong  and  robust  constitu- 
tion, but  we  believe  that  our  readers  will  agree 
with  us  he  is  one  of  the  best  writers  we  have. 
He  is  now  working  about  750  colonies  of  bees. 
He  is  a  close  and  careful  student,  and  an  enthu- 
siast in  all  he  undertakes.  We  are  frank  to  con- 
fess that  we  gathered  not  a  few  valuable  pointers 
from  him  while  he  was  here.  He  has  a  fine 
camera,  and  is  prepared  to  give  us  glimpses,  not 
only  into  his  workshop,  but  out  in  the  field,  where 
he  finds  pleasure  and  profit  from  his  bees. 


BEES  RE^DY  TO  TAKE  OUT  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

In  most  localities  bees  should  come  out  of 
their  indoor  winter  quarters  by  this  time,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  uneasy.  If,  however,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  wintering  well,  and  are  quiet,  we 
advise  holding  them  in  for  at  least  two  week? 
more.  Dr.  Miller's  rule,  to  keep  the  bees  in  un- 
til the  soft  maples  furnish  pollen,  is  a  good  one 
for  most  localities;  but  if  the  bees  fly  out  of  the 
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entrances  in  the  cellar,  or  appear  to  be  covering 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar  to  a  considerable  extent, 
or  if  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  uneasy,  or  begin 
to  "  roar,"  we  would  not  keep  them  in  the  cellar 
one  day  longer,  although  we  would  try  to  hold 
off  until  there  is  a  possibility  for  the  bees  to  fly. 


A  (;rkat  surplus  of  articlfs  for  publication. 

Never  before  in  all  our  experience  have  we 
had  so  much  good  matter  awaiting  its  turn  for 
publication.  We  have  almost  enough  on  hand 
at  present  to  keep  the  journal  running  for  six 
months,  even  if  we  didn't  get  any  more.  As 
will  be  observed,  we  are  enlarging  our  journal; 
but  even  this  extra  si)ace  will  probably  not  en- 
able us  to  get  in  all  the  good  matter  on  time — 
that  is,  so  it  will  be  seasonable.  As  it  is,  some 
of  it  will  have  to  wait  till  next  yext  or  be  left  out 
altogether. 

We  would  recjuest  our  correspondents  to  make 
their  communications  as  brief  as  possible,  and 
omit  all  preliminaries  or  explanations,  (iet  right 
down  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter.  We  are 
obliged  to  trim  or  cut  down  much  of  what  we 
do  publish. 


our   Pt»IN'IIS'0  DEPARTMENT  RUSHED 

OuK  printing  department  has  been  rushed  away 
beyond  its  capacity.  (Certain  of  our  booklets  are 
now  out  of  print.  The  series  of  Alexander  arti- 
cles, which  we  hoped  to  i)ut  in  book  form,  are 
not  yet  out,  and  probably  will  not  be  for  a 
month  yet.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
placed  orders  for  these  b  )oks  and  booklets  will 
bear  with  us  a  little  longer.  We  are  ordering 
special  machinery  by  telegraph  to  increase  our 
output.  Our  presses  are  now  running  overtime, 
but  we  hope  to  f)e  caught  up  inside  of  about  six 
weeks. 

The  1907  edition  of  the  A  H  C  and  X  Y  Z  of 
liee  Culture,  of  15,000  copies,  that  was  taken  off 
tlie  press  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  is  going  at  a 
rapid  rate,  and  probably  will  not  hold  out  until 
the  next  edition  is  ready  for  delivery.  We  felt 
that,  when  we  put  up  our  large  and  magnificent 
forty-thousand-dollar  printing-plant  with  its  new 
e(juipment  and  machinery,  we  should  be  able  to 
take  care  of  any  demand  that  might  be  made  on 
US;  but  already  it  is  taxed  beyond  its  capacity. 

/y////;-.— We  just  |)laced  an  order  for  nearly  $3000 
worth  of  new  printing  machinery,  consisting  of 
two  automatic  press  feeders.  'These  will  not 
only  increase  our  output  but  effect  a  great  saving 
in  the  cost  of  feeding  and  in  the  loss  of  spoiled 
sheets. 


USELESS    TARIFF  ON    LUMBER;    DANGER    THAT  IF 
WILL  HE  RE'l'AINED. 

TiiK  lumber  interests  of  the  country  are  mak- 
ing a  desperate  effort  for  the  retention  of  the  duty 
of  .$2.50  to  $3.00  on  their  product  It  is  said 
that  it  has  the  largest  lobby  in  Washington  of 
any  of  the  great  interests  in  the  country.  We 
are  also  told  that  those  interests  have  already  en- 
tertained 150  members  of  Congress  at  a  big  din- 
ner; of  sumptuous  ban(iuets  given  to  scores  of 
other  national  officials,  and  that  they  are  even 
now  boasting  that  they  have  enough  men  "won 
over"  80  that  the  present  tariff  will  be  retained. 

If  the  American  people  allow  a  tariff  on  a  com- 


modity that  is  becoming  more  and  more  scarce, 
without  a  protest,  they  will  have  only  themselves 
to  blame.  We  urgently  recjuest  every  one  of 
our  readers  to  write  to  their  Representative  and 
their  Senators,  asking  them  to  use  their  influence, 
both  in  committees  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  for  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  on  lumber. 
Do  it  noHAj  ere  it  is  too  late.  While  you  are  about 
it,  write  to  the  Hon.  Sereno  E  Payne,  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  to  the  same 
effect. 

It  has  been  well  said  that,  if  there  is  a  single 
industry  in  the  United  States  that  does  not  now 
re(|uire  protection,  and  should  not  have  it,  it  is 
lumber.  It  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  pr(  - 
tect  the  fe^  and  compel  the  masses  to  pay  more 
for  every  thing  made  of  wood.  The  available 
supply  in  the  United  States  is  limited  to  very 
small  areas.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  big 
output  in  Canada  should  not  come  to  the  United 
States  free  of  duty. 


HOvEY  PROSPECTS  NEXT  YEAR  AND  PRU  ES;  WILL 
IT  BE  S/VFE  TO  HOLD  OVER  CLOVER  EXTRACT- 
ED  FOR   lUi'F'FER  PRICES.? 

As  reports  begin  to  come  in  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  we  find  there  are  scattering 
localities  where  white  clover  has  been  killed  out 
entirely  by  the  drouth  of  last  fall;  but,  so  far  as 
we  can  ascertain,  in  the  great  majority  of  places 
this  valuable  plant  is  coming  up  smiling,  and 
doubtless  will  be  ready  to  give  us  a  big  crop  this 
season.  Unless  weather  conditions  change  ma- 
terially, the  bee-keeper  who  is  holding  over  his 
white-clover  honey,  thinking  there  will  be  a 
scarcity  for  the  next  season,  is  making  a  mistake. 
While  we  do  not  anticipate  by  any  means  a  large 
clover  yield,  such  as  we  had  last  year,  yet  we  be- 
lieve that  such  honey  will  be  very  much  in  evi- 
dence in  most  markets  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer. And  even  if  it  should  be  much  scarcer 
than  usual,  the  prospects  for  a  big  crop  from 
California  were  never  better.  Colorado  had  a 
rather  indifferent  season  during  1908,  but  she 
will  prohably  more  than  make  up  the  deficit  of 
last  year  with  a  crop  this  season.  The  condi- 
ti  >ns  in  Texas  are  exceedingly  favorable,  so  that, 
taking  conditions  as  they  appear,  any  one  who  is 
holding  back  his  extracted  honey  hoping  for  a 
new  and  better  market  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer is  taking  chances,  although  a  first  (juality 
of  strictly  pure  clover,  without  any  other  flavor, 
will  always  have  a  good  market,  and  at  fair  prices. 

Of  course,  the  white  clover  that  has  not  been 
killed  out  in  our  north-central  States  may  yet 
get  a  setback.  There  may  be  a  drouth  at  just 
the  wrong  time  of  the  year.  But  this  is  hardly 
possible  in  view  of  the  severity  of  the  drouth  last 
summer  and  fall.  Nature  is  not  likely  to  give 
us  two  drouths  so  near  together. 


DID  THE  DROUTH  OF  LAST  FALL  KILL  THE  CLO- 
VERS? AN  IN'FERESriNCJ  COLLECTION  OF  FACTS 
I-ROM  MANY  SOURCES  TO  SHOW  THAT  IT  D  D 
NOT. 

In  response  to  requests  for  information  on  this 
subject  we  received  a  large  number  of  letters  and 
articles.  We  only  regret  that  we  have  not  the 
necessary  space  to  publish  them  all,  as  some  of 
them  are  very  interesting  and  valuable.  About 
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all  we  can  do  is  to  give  a  summary  of  the  con- 
clusions made  by  a  few  of  them. 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  unanimity  nearly 
all  of  them  agree;  and  it  is  no  less  remarkable 
how  they  support  the  statement  made  by  our 
neighboring  farmer,  Mr.  Adam  Leister,  whose 
views  were  reported  on  pages  48  and  96,  to  the 
effect  that  the  clovers  had  not  been  killed  by  the 
drouth. 

As  we  glean  from  this  pile  of  letters,  we  find 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  winter-killing.  One 
is  known  as  the  "  heaving-out  "  process,  by  which 
the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  a  water- 
soaked  soil  breaks  the  roots  of  the  clovers,  dis- 
membering them  until  there  seems  but  little  ot 
them  left  The  other  kind  of  winter  killing  is 
from  what  might  be  called  the  dry  process.  In 
this  the  ground  is  frozen  to  a  great  depth,  freez- 
ing the  roots  and  plants  solid  While  it  may 
thaw  and  freeze  somewhat,  it  is  claimed  that  "the 
severe  cold  wind  blowing  over  the  surface  when 
the  ground  is  not  protected,  if  it  continues  lor 
any  length  of  time,  will  kill  almost  any  clover." 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  claimed  that  white 
clover  suffers  less  from  winter-killing  than  any  of 
the  clovers.  Unlike  the  common  red,  peavine, 
and  alsike,  it  has  no  great  tap-toot.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  vine  like  the  strawberry,  having  shallow 
roots  at  frequent  intervals  shooting  down  into  the 
ground  for  short  distances.  During  the  heaving 
process  of  winter-killing,  the  white  clovers  a  e 
lifted  up  and  down,  and  apparently  are  but  little 
harmed  by  the  process  except  in  cases  where  there 
is  very  severe  cold  without  snow  that  attacks  root 
and  branch  alike. 

Referring  to  the  effect  of  drouth,  one  writer  in 
particular  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  the  dri- 
er it  is  in  the  fall,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  and  the 
more  prolonged,  the  more  the  root  system  is 
strengthened  and  the  more  it  grows.  If  this 
drouth  is  followed  by  winter  or  spring  rains,  such 
as  we  have  been  having  this  year,  the  plants  will 
grow  amazingly. 

As  to  being  able  to  prognosticate  a  flow  of 
honey  from  white  clover,  nearly  all  the  writers 
scout  the  very  idea.  Conditions,  they  say,  may 
be  ideal  in  the  fall,  and  in  the  succeeding  winter 
and  spring;  but  if  they  are  not  ideal  at  the  time 
the  clover  is  in  bloom,  even  though  the  fields  may 
be  white  with  it,  there  will  be  little  or  no  clover 
honey.  Nearly  all  the  writers  agree  that  clover 
has  freaks  of  yielding  enormously  some  years  and 
failing  almost  entirely  in  others.  Most  of  them 
assert  that  a  drouth  in  the  fall  is  not  hurtful,  but 
beneficial,  providing  other  conditions  that  J'ollonv 
are  favorable.  All  acknowledge  that  a  drouth 
may  be  so  severe  that  the  clover  may  be  killed 
and  is  killed;  but  the  reports  from  various  sections 
of  the  country  show  that  the  drouth  of  last  fall 
killed  the  clovers  in  only  limited  areas. 

The  majority  assert  that  in  most  localities  the 
conditions  last  fall  were  not  unfavorable,  and 
that  the  conditions  during  the  past  winter  and  so 
far  in  March  have  been  very  favorable;  but  they 
are  not  equally  positive  that  we  shall  have  a  clo- 
ver-flow— that  no  man  knows  what  Dame  Nature 
will  do  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  plant 
is  required  to  give  up  its  precious  sweets  to  the 
world. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  some  years 
ago  a  prominent  writer  made  the  positive  predic- 


tion that  we  could  tlepend  on  a  crop  of  honey 
from  clover  if  we  only  have  deep  snows  in  winter. 
Referring  to  this,  one  correspondent  says,  in  the 
winter  of  1907  they  had  comparatively  litile  snow, 
and  yet  there  was  a  bumper  crop  in  the  summer 
of  1908;  and  then  he  adds,  "  As  an  actual  fact, 
the  amount  of  clover  honey  is  not  measured  by 
the  quantity  of  bloom;  for  I  have  seen  the  fields 
white  with  an  abundance  of  bloom,  but  only  a 
fair  crop.  I  can  remember  one  year  when  we 
had  a  great  scarcity  of  bloom,  and  yet  we  had  a 
good  ciop  of  clover  honey.  1  have  also  seen,  as 
Mr.  Doolittle  and  Dr.  Miller  have  said,  fields 
white  with  clover,  but  no  honey."  He  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  he  has  seen  the  clover  parched  by 
drouth  in  June — not  a  blossom  in  sight,  and  at 
the  very  time  of  year  w hen  there  should  be  bloom 
if  ever.  Then  a  series  of  soaking  rains  came  on, 
and,  presto!  bloom  and  a  crop  of  honey.  This 
same  man  makes  a  further  statement  that  is 
worth  recording  here.  He  winds  up  by  saying, 
"In  the  fall  and  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1897 
or  '8  we  had  a  very  dry  time — not  as  dry  as  last 
fall,  but  dry  enough — so  dry  that  it  was  spoken 
of  as  being  remarkably  so.  .  .  I  had  a  bump- 
er crop  the  following  sumn\er. "  This  man  is 
(Jeorge  Shiber,  of  Randolph,  N.  Y.;  and  if  we 
had  the  space  we  would  use  the  whole  article. 

Another  writer,  Mr.  John  McLauchlan,  of 
London,  Canada,  confirming  the  ([notation  just 
made,  says: 

The  f^ll  of  18'J9  or  l')00,  I  foreet  which,  was  exceptionally 
dry  in  this  disirict  rieht  throiiuii  from  Ausiist  15  until  winlei  set 
in.  This  was  followed  by  a  very  dry  sprinj;  with  very  little  grass 
of  any  kiiuHintil  the  later  pan  of  May,  wiien  a  series  of  warm 
rains  commenced  which  continued  almost  daily  until  about  the 
2()th  of  June.  The  effect  was  marvelous.  By  the  end  of  June 
the  fields  and  roadsides  were  one  beautiful  mass  of  while  clover 
and  alsike,  and  the  honey  crop  was  the  best  my  memory  can  re- 
call. John  McLauchlan. 

London,  Canada,  Feb.  22. 

Mr.  E.  Lamont,  of  New  Dover,  Ohio,  says: 
"  Late  summer  and  fall  drouths,  as  a  rule,  haim 
clovers  but  little  ...  1  doubt  if,  in  the 
long  run,  the  conditions  brought  about  by  last 
year's  dry  spell  are  a  damage  to  the  bee-keepers 
of  the  white-clover  districts;"  and  then,  implying 
that  a  wet  fall  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  he 
adds:  "  I  am  satisfied  that  a  rank  growth  of  clo- 
ver at  any  time,  except  white  clover,  does  not 
yield  the  nectar  that  it  otherwise  would.  This 
is  proven  conclusively  in  the  case  of  red  and  al- 
sike clovers  that  are  cut  for  seed,  as  there  is  never 
so  much  seed  on  the  low  ground,  where  the 
growth  is  rankest."  And  then  he  concludes  by 
saying  that  he  believes  it  is  an  advantage,  in  point 
of  nectar  secretion,  that  clovers  should  have  an 
occasional  setback  by  drouth. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  weight  bf  testimony  is 
to  the  effect  that  bee-keepers  who  depend  on  clo- 
ver for  their  lioney  have  not  so  much  to  fear  from 
a  drouth  in  thefall  asfromiwinter-killing  or  drouth 
during  June;  but  even  then  white  clover,  nine 
years  out  of  ten,  will  stand  a  heaving  of  the  soil 
that  would  kill  red  and  alsike. 

Another  writer  makes  the  point  that  damage 
done  by  a  severe  drouth  will  usually  be  repaired 
providing  we  get  in  time  some  good  soaking 
rains.  If  the  spring  rains  are  all  followed  by  a 
severe  drouth,  clovers  will  be  killed  outright. 

We  have  endeavored  to  give  here  the  essential 
facts  of  all  this  mass  of  testimony.  It  speaks  lor 
itself. 
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Stray  Straws 

Dr.  C.  C.  Millep,  Marengo,  III. 


Uncapping  with  an  upward  stroke  has  been 
getting  out  of  style  lately;  but  W.  A.  Chrysler, 
p.  130,  makes  it  look  all  right  when  done  his 
way. 

Some  day  there  will  be  an  uncapping-knife 
made  with  two  handles  like  a  drawing-knife. 
[We  doubt  whether  such  a  knife  will  ever  be 
practicable. — Ed.  ] 

Ulrich  Kramer,  the  indefatigable  Swiss  bee- 
master,  has  been  titled  "  Ehrendoktor  "  by  the 
University  of  Bern.  Congratulations,  Herr  Prae- 
sident  Dr.  Kramer! 

C.  B.  Palmer,  page  140,  asks  in  what  part  of 
the  super  to  put  bait  sections  when  we  do  not  use 
an  excluder.  Frankly,  I  don't  know.  I  gener- 
ally put  one  in  the  center  of  the  first  super.  If 
plenty  are  on  hand  it  might  be  better  to  put  one 
at  each  corner. 

F.  Dundas  Todd,  p.  141,  has  put  a  blight  up- 
on my  young  life  which  I  may  never  outgrow. 
To  think  that,  without  a  word  of  warning,  he 
would  let  me  go  on  and  do  all  those  dreadful 
things,  and  then  hold  me  up  as  an  "  awful  ex- 
ample "  afteward!  I  have  my  opinion  of  such  a 
man. 

G.  M.  Doolittle,  you've  made  a  good  lay- 
out for  the  bees,  page  126.  But  why  omit  soft 
maple?  Coming  so  much  earlier,  isn't,  it  worth 
three  times  as  much  as  hard  maple.?  Then  I 
should  want  dandelion — worth  more  than  apple- 
bloom  here,  and  we  have  lots  of  apple-bloom 
too.  You  say  basswood  after  the  clovers.  Here 
basswood,  what  little  there  is  of  it,  comes  in  clo- 
ver-blrom. 

R.  F.  Holtermann,  we  mustn't  always  draw 
general  conclusions  fiom  a  single  datum.  What 
is  true  for  M.  A.  Foure,  p.  123,  does  not  settle 
all.  There  is  no  disputing  that  the  flight  of  bees 
is  aflPected  by  the  position  of  the  sun.  I've  often 
noticed  that,  in  rather  cool  air,  bees  in  the  sun 
would  be  flying,  and  those  in  the  shade  still.  En- 
ticing them  to  fly  may  be  a  good  thing — it  may 
be  a  bad  thing — depends  on  circumstances. 

F.  W.  Redfield,  p.  133,  says,  "If  honey  must 
be  sold  at  a  reduction,  then  why  not  to  outside 
States  to  the  large  dealers,  rather  than  to  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  the  home  town?"  That's  all 
right  if  your  honey  nets  you  more  by  shipping  to 
the  other  State.  But  that  "  If  honey  must  be 
sold  at  a  reduction  "  sounds  as  if  he  would  send 
to  an  outside  State,  even  at  a  loss.  But  how 
about  the  other  fellow?  If  he  follows  the  same 
rule  and  ships  into  your  State  at  a  loss,  where  are 
you?  ' 

M.  H.  Mendleson,  you're  right,  p.  128,  that 
top-bars  sag  with  vertical  wiring.  Before  hori- 
zontal wiring  was  known  1  had  hundreds  of 
frames  wired  vertically,  and  some  top-bars  sagged 
badly.  But  the  foundation  didn't  sag;  and  with 
horizontal  wiring  I  think  foundation  stretches  at 
the  top  more  than  is  generally  noticed — although 
the  queen  notices  it  and  doesn't  use  it.  Better 
avoid  both  errors  and  use  vertical  splints.  [We 
shall  be  glad  to  get  reports  from  those  who  have 


used  the  splints.  Thousands  of  them  were  made 
and  sold  last  season  and  the  year  before.  Frank- 
ly, we  have  been  afraid  the  bees  would  gnaw 
around  them,  as  was  shown  in  the  Atwater  frame 
shown  on  page  1127,  Sept.  15ih  issue  of  last  year. 
—Ed.] 

Wax  production,  is  it  involuntary?  Cer- 
tainly, I  think,  in  some  cases.  Stuff  a  bee  with 
honey,  and  make  it  stay  stuffed,  and  likely  you 
are  as  sure  of  wax  as  you  are  of  milk  when  you 
stuff  a  cow  with  pumpkins.  But  under  ordinary 
conditions,  if  the  bee  doesn't  want  wax  she  dis- 
gorges the  honey,  and  the  cow  doesn't  disgorge 
the  pumpkins.  Take  two  strong  swarms,  side 
by  side,  in  a  bumper  season,  equal  in  every  re- 
spect. Give  to  the  one  fully  drawn  combs  for 
brood-chamber  and  supers,  and  give  to  the  other 
not  even  a  foundation  starter.  The  one  without 
combs  may  fill  supers  enough  so  that,  if  all  the 
combs  are  melted  up,  there  will  be,  say,  10  lbs.  of 
wax.  If  wax  production  is  entirely  voluntary, 
the  other  colony  also  produces  10  lbs.  Where  is 
it?  R.  C.  Aikin  accounts  for  it,  p.  62,  by  saying 
it  is  made  into  burr-combs,  filled  into  cracks,  etc. 
Do  you  really  believe  they  use  10  lbs.  of  it  in  that 
way? 

Let  X  represent  the  number  of  pounds  of  wax 
obtainable  from  the  combs  given  to  the  first  col- 
ony if  they  had  been  melted  at  the  time  of  giv- 
ing. Letjv  represent  the  wax  obtained  from  all 
the  combs  of  the  second  colony  at  the  close  of 
the  season.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  also  ren- 
der all  the  combs  of  the  first  colony.  If  the  se- 
cretion of  wax  is  the  same  in  each  case,  the  total 
wax  from  the  first  colony  must  x -\- y.  Jn 
other  words,  from  the  first  colony  you  will  get 
as  much  wax  as  from  the  other,  plus  the  wax  that 
was  originally  in  the  combs  given.  Has  that 
ever  been  achieved?  [You  admit  that  bees  would 
secrete  wax  involuntarily  if  compelled  to  retain  the 
honey.  In  the  time  of  a  honey-flow,  especially 
basswood,  is  it  not  generally  considered  that  the 
bees  consume  very  largely  of  their  product?  If 
you  feed  bees  for  stimulation,  and  measure  up 
the  amount  fed  by  the  amount  stored,  there  is  a 
loss.  Has  it  not  been  pretty  well  proven  that  the 
amount  of  honey  that  the  bees  actually  store  is  by 
no  means  as  large  as  the  amount  they  actually 
gather?  Of  course,  we  know  there  is  a  vast  shrink- 
age by  the  evaporation  of  water  in  the  nectar  as 
well  as  a  loss  of  that  used  for  brood-rearing,  but 
even  leaving  that  out  of  the  account,  there  is  a  loss. 
Well,  this  loss  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  bees  consume  it.  If  they  grow  fat  on  it, 
why  should  they  not  involuntarily  secrete  wax 
scales?  But  you  ask  what  becomes  of  the  wax. 
It  is  dropped  in  the  form  of  scales  which  (the  bees 
being  too  busy  to  gather  up)  is  left  there  and  wast- 
ed. Has  it  not  been  proven  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  wax  scales  in  the  dirt  on  the  bottom- 
board  during  and  immediately  after  a  honey-flow? 

We  are  not  supporting  the  theory  that  bees  se- 
crete wax  involuntarily  under  all  conditions.  We 
believe  there  are  enough  data  already  to  make  us 
believe  that,  under  many  conditions  at  least,  wax 
is  secreted  involuntarily,  and,  if  not  used  in  comb- 
building,  it  is  actually  wasted.  We  hope  some 
experiment  station  will  test  this  matter  by  a  series 
of  careful  experiments.  The  dirt  from  the  bot- 
tom-board should  be  carefully  examined  and  an- 
alyzed.— Ed.] 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  OUR 
EXCHANGES 

By  W.  K.  Morrison,  Me  ina,  O. 

Several  European  bee-journals  have  made  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  Mr  E.  W.  Alexander.  They 
take  great  pleasure  in  chronicling  the  "fact"  that 
he  had  an  apiary  of  1200  colonies  of  bees.  Mr. 
A.  never  claimed  to  have  more  than  750. 

OKRA  AS  A  HONEY-PLAXT. 

There  is  a  prospect  that  this  excellent  southern 
vegetable,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  soup-makers, 
will  be  far  more  extensively  planted  than  former- 
ly, it  has  been  found  to  be  excellent  for  paper- 
making,  as  the  stalks  are  very  fibrous.  It  is  a 
very  fair  honey-plant;  and  should  it  be  grown 
on  an  extensive  scale  it  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to 
bee-keepers.  The  okra  grows  fairly  well  at  Me- 
dina—  that  is,  the  improved  kinds  grown  for 
their  pods. 

PURE  FOOD  INf  FRANCE. 

In  September  last  there  was  held  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  an  international  congress  for  the 
suppression  of  food  frauds.  One  of  the  measures 
decided  on  was  an  international  system  of  uni- 
form names  or  definitions  lor  food  products. 
The  man  asked  to  define  honeys,  honey-bread, 
sugars,  glucoses,  etc.,  is  M.  5>ilz,  expert  chemist 
to  the  French  Court  of  Appeals.  As  Dr.  Wiley 
was  honorary  president  of  that  congress,  doubt- 
less he  will  soon  inform  us  what  is  the  definition 
of  the  word  "honey."  European  bee-keepers 
are  just  ss  well  pleased  with  the  new  pure-food 
laws  as  Americans  are. 

<^ 

THE  BEST  HARNISS-DKES'ISG. 

Three  ounces  of  turpentine  and  two  ounces  of 
refined  beeswax  are  dissolved  together  over  a  slow 
fire.  Then  add  one  ounce  of  ivory  black  and  a 
dram  of  indigo,  well  pulverized  and  mixed  to- 
gether. When  the  wax  and  turpentine  are  dis- 
solved, add  the  ivory  black  and  indigo,  and  stir 
till  cold.  Apply  very  thin.  Wash  afterward, 
and  you  will  have  a  beautiful  polish.  This 
blacking  keeps  the  leather  soft.  It  is  excellent 
for  buggy-tops  and  harness.  In  England  a  large 
amount  of  beeswax  is  used  by  the  makers  of  har- 
ness-dressing.   The  above  is  the  usual  recipe. 

BEES  IN    GUADALOUPE;  DO    THEY  WORK   ON  CO- 
COA AND  COFFEE.? 

Mr.  Holtermann  refers  to  the  fertilizing  power 
of  bees  on  cocoa  and  coffee  in  Guadaloupe — see 
page  123.  This  statement  has  been  repeated  for 
many  years,  and  the  Dutch  government  hired  Mr. 
Frank  Benton  to  take  some  bees  out  to  Java  for 
that  very  purpose,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  what 
was  feasible  in  Guadaloupe  would  work  out  fairly 
well  in  the  East  Indies.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
there  are  very  few  "  honey  bees  "  in  Guadaloupe, 
and  not  so  very  long  ago  I  was  there  and  found 
none.  Moreover,  our  bees  seldom  notice  cocoa- 
blossoms.  I  have  watched  cocoa  for  years,  and 
never  saw  them  on  it;  but  ethers  have  told  me 


they  did  visit  it,  and  possibly  in  some  places  they 
do.  There  are  quite  a  good  many  stingless  bees 
in  Guadaloupe,  and  they  visit  cocoa  somewhat. 
As  to  coffee,  b?es  go  fairly  wild  over  its  beauti- 
ful snow-like  blossoms;  but  it  blooms  only  24  to 
48  hours,  hence  they  can  not  get  a  crop  from  it. 
This  refers  to  Arabian  coffee.  Liberian  blossoms 
longer. 

The  trouble,  I  believe,  is  that  Guadaloupe  is 
not  a  good  place  to  grow  cocoa.  It  is  too  windy, 
and  much  of  the  soil  is  not  fit  for  it.  By  the 
way,  cocoa  is  habitually  misspelled.  The  proper 
way  is  cacao,  pronou'^ced  kak-cow. 

RFAL  CORN  SYRUP. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  Prof.  F.  L.  Ste"  art, 
of  Murrysville,  Pa.,  to  intere  t  the  commercial 
world  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  ordi- 
nary Indian  corn.  By  preventing  the  stalk  from 
forming  ears,  the  plant  becomes  a  sugar  producer 
almost  equal  to  sugar-cane.  He  says  the  sugar 
content  is  about  13  per  cent,  equivalent  to  200 
lbs.  of  sugar  per  ton,  which  is  about  the  same  as 
the  proportions  in  sugar  canp.  The  "  corn  syrup  " 
sold  in  most  grocery  stores  is  not  made  from 
corn,  but  from  starch,  and  ar/y  starch  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Syrup  from  corn  would  compete 
with  honey,  but  such  a  competitor  would  be  just 
and  fair. 

WAX  IN  PLANTS. 

Allusion  has  been  made  on  a  former  occasion 
to  the  abundance  of  wax  in  the  sugar-cane  plant 
Lo-'g  ago  a  New  Orleans  apothecary  proved  it 
was  closely  allied  to  beeswax  in  composition. 
Later  studies  show  wax  is  quite  common  in  the 
vegetable  world  Mr.  Edward  Step,  in  his  new 
book,  "The  Living  Plant,"  has  this  to  say  of  it: 
"  Wax  is  another  frequent  vegetable  production, 
especially  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  many  of  the 
wax-bearing  plants  supply  the  natives  with  lig^  t. 
This  substance  gives  the  bloom  to  the  plum  cher- 
ry, and  grape; and  'the  raindrops  lie  on  the  waxy 
surface  of  the  cabbage-leaf  like  balls  of  diamond, 
from  the  total  reflection  of  the  light  at  their  point 
of  contact.'  Wax  is  secreted  in  the  cuticle  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  rid  as  rapidly  as  pos'-ible 
of  the  water  which  is  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaves,  or  to  prevent  excessive  loss  of  water 
by  transpiration."  Evidently  wax  cut*  a  big  fig- 
ure in  this  old  world  of  ours.  Further  on  the 
same  author  says:  "The  delicate  waxen  blo(  m 
of  many  plants  presents  some  curious  .forms  u  - 
der  the  microscope.  The  bloom  on  the  r\e, 
familiarized  in  a  popular  song,  consists  cf  dense 
agglomerations  ot  rods  or  net  dies  of  wax,  and  is 
a  most  interesting  object  for  examination.  So, 
too,  is  the  wax  coating  of  the  leaves  of  the  bana- 
na (Musa),  which  cons's  s  of  little  rods  whith 
stand  erect  on  the  cuticle  like  so  many  Lillipu- 
tian posts,  while  the  "frosting"  of  the  leaves  of 
many  lilies  is  made  up  of  tiny  granules  of  wax." 
I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  betswax  will 
play  a  far  larger  part  in  the  industries  ot  the  fu- 
ture than  it  has  hitherto.  W  hat  we  want  is  a 
"square  deal."  Something  will  have  to  be  done 
with  such  sub<;titutes  as  paraffine  and  ozokerite 
before  the  production  of  beeswax  will  stand  on  a 
sound  basis.  Let  us  have  the  provisions  of  the 
pure  food  laws  applied  to  all  "sh-ddy  "  goods. 
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BEE-KEEPING  IN  THE 
SOUTHWEST 

By  Louis  Scholl,  New  Braunfels,  Tex. 

"Spring  cleaning"  should  be  more  in  vogue 
among  bee-keepers.  Now  is  the  time  for  it. 
Those  who  clean  up  the  apiary,  honey-house,  and 
every  thing  else  before  the  busy  season,  and  have 
every  thing  in  apple-pie  order,  will  have  a  smooth 
path  to  travel  the  rest  of  the  season;  the  others,  a 
rough  one. 

4> 

That  book  about  honey,  p.  54,  is  of  much  in- 
terest to  me.  It  will  be  remembered  that  my  de- 
sire was  to  see  a  book  about  honey  published 
like  that  on  beeswax  by  Mr.  Cowan.  Now  we 
have  one,  but  in  German.  But,  say,  to  whom 
must  I  send  my  75  cents.?  [Send  to  the  publish- 
er, A.  Hartleben,  Leipzig,  Germany.— Ed.] 

A  PLEA  FOR  SHALLOW  FRAMES 

Say,  Mr.  Crane,  come  down  and  we'll  take  off 
honey  together,  p.  100.  Several  have  been  here 
who  doubted  my  record  (?),  but,  fortunately  for 
me,  went  away.  Yes,  the  shallow-frame  supers 
have  many  advantages  if  used  rightly.  But  there 
are  many  who  do  not  agree  with  me.  It  is  not 
inconvenient  to  have  the  shallow  supers  over  reg- 
ular Langstroth-frame  brood-chambersj  but  why 
not  have  the  same  thing  throughout — shallow- 
frame  bodies  for  brood-chambers,  section-supers, 
extracting-supers,  and  all,  as  we  do.? 

4c- 

SHALl  OW  FRAMES  DON 'T  NEED  WIRING. 

A  tedious  job  is  that  of  having  to  string  your 
frames  with  wire.  It's  not  only  a  waste  of  time, 
but  an  extra  expense.  The  only  way  we  over- 
come this  is  by  the  use  of  shallow  frames  and  a 
divisible  hive.  No  wire  is  needed  in  these  frames, 
which  are  only  5^  inches  deep;  and  not  only  is 
the  wire  saved,  but  lighter  grades  of  foundation 
can  be  used,  which  means  a  great  saving  in  that 
respect.  Thin  super  foundation's  used  for  full 
sheets,  and  extra-thin  can  be  used  for  starters. 
As  proof  of  this  we  shall  have  over  25,000  of  these 
frames  in  use  this  season.  We  are  nailing  up 
several  shipments  of  such  frames  now,  and  find  all 
the  end  bars  pierced  with  holes  for  wires,  and 
wire  and  small  nails  included,  making  only  an 
extra  expense,  which  can  be  saved. 

PAINTING  HIVES. 

Since  such  fellows  as  Dr.  Miller  and  others 
have  caused  several  (perhaps  many)  bee-men  not 
to  waste  time  and  money  in  painting  their  hives 
I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  experiment,  and 
two  seasons'  use  of  unpainted  hives  is  enough 
for  me.  Of  course,  the  southern  conditions'  may 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  All  kinds  of  lumber 
not  protected  by  paint  will  twist,  warp,  check, 
and  split.  This  can  not  be  tolerated  in  a  bee- 
hive. A  little  extra  expense  and  time  will  not 
only  keep  the  hives  neat  in  appearance,  but  hold 
them  together.  It  is  much  more  agreeable  to 
work  with  the  painted  ones.  Dr.  Miller  would 
rather  throw  his  unpainted  hives  away  when  mak- 


ing a  change  to  some  other  style,  since  the  old 
ones  would  be  too  much  worn  out  any  way.  I 
would  keep  them  from  wearing  out  by  painting, 
and  then  sell  them  for  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  the  paint. 

"shaking  bees,"  again. 
Yes,  don't  go  "  crazy  "  about  shaking  bees,  p. 
74.  1  differ  with  Geo.  W.  Williams  in  this  re- 
spect. He  shakes  the  bees  helter-skelter  off  the 
combs  and  out  of  the  hives — shakes  them  all  to 
pieces  in  front  of  the  hives,  and  lets  them  crawl 
in  again;  and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  get  back 
and  restore  things  to  rights.  He  gets  the  effect, 
but  he  goes  too  far.  First,  it  seems  cruel  to  me 
to  treat  them  so  severely,  and  then  say,  "Now, 
go  to  work,  be  gads,  or  I'll  shake  ye  again. "  Be- 
sides, it  takes  lots  of  time,  and  could  hardly  be 
practiced  w  ith  a  thousand  colonies.  I  know  that 
frequent  "  shakings  "  of  a  colony  will  make  them 
work  better;  but  instead  of  going  to  the  extreme 
I  make  use  of  this  stirring-up  at  various  times  of 
the  season  when  we  are  manipulating  the  hives 
for  certain  reasons.  A  few  of  these  aie  mention- 
ed, p.  102.    This  kind  of  "  shaking  "  pays. 

A  BOOK  ON  honey-plants. 

A  "  botany  of  honey-flowers  "  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  us  bee-keepers,  page  79;  but  have  you 
thought  what  size  such  a  volume  would  make, 
Grant  Stanley?  You  say  the  book  should  contain 
every  possible  known  honey  and  pollen  producing 
plant  in  America.  It  should  be  durably  bound, 
and  of  convenient  size  to  carry  in  the  pocket." 
But  why  have  a  pocket  size.?  If  one  considers 
how  many  large  volumes  are  needed  for  the  bot- 
any of  different  parts  of  the  United  States  alone, 
and  the  great  number  of  plants,  etc. ,  which  would 
fall  under  the  above  list  of  honey-flowers,  it  is  at 
once  apparent  that  a  botany  of  the  honey-plants 
of  America  would  make  a  very  large  volume  in- 
deed. My  preliminary  list  of  Texas  honey-plants 
alone,  as  published  by  the  Texas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, is  very  brief,  and  contains  only  a  part  of 
the  honey-plants  here,  yet  it  numbers  31  pages 
the  size  of  Gleanings. 

THE    effect    of   THE   AGE   OF    HONEY  ON  THE 
QUALITY. 

That  honey  will  keep  forever  has  been  a  gen- 
eral belief  by  most  of  us,  and  I  have  often  re- 
peated the  statement  that,  the  older  honey  gets, 
the  better  it  is,  I  have  heard  of  "  a  barrel  of  hon- 
ey twenty  years  old,  and  better  than  when  first 
stored  away. "  Now,  it  appears  that  opinions  dif- 
fer on  this  subject.  About  two  dozen  bottles  of 
honey  that  were  put  up  at  different  temperatures 
in  a  honey-heating  experiment  at  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege several  years  ago  I  find  have  changed  very 
materially  in  every  case.  It  was  some  of  my  best 
honey,  put  up  after  being  heated  at  temperatures 
varying  from  128°  to  180°  Fahr.  There  were 
several  of  each  temperature,  all  labeled  and  tight- 
ly sealed;  and  the  most  remarkable  part  of  it  is 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  contents  of 
bottles  of  the  same  temperature.  None  of  it  re- 
sembles the  good  quality  of  honey  bottled,  and 
the  levulose  and  dextrose  have  separated  in  each. 
All  is  very  dark. 
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SIFTINGS. 

By  J.  E.  Crane,  Middlebury,  Vt. 


Those  who  fail  to  read  the  Home  department 
of  Gleanings  for  Jan.  1  will  miss  some  of  the 
best  things  between  the  covers. 

Dr.  Miller,  p.  50,  gives  82.6  as  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  Now 
will  he  give  us  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
honey? 

Mr.  Holtermann,  page  20,  Jan.  1,  says  that, 
with  abundance  of  rain,  alsike  sown  in  spring 
.    sometimes  comes  into  bloom  the  same  season, 
but  rarely  yields  much  honey.    Same  here. 

The  testimony  of  J.  Enclund,  p.  39,  Jan.  1,  is 
the  first  positive  statement  I  have  seen  on  feeding 
beet  sugar  where  it  was  positively  known  that 
the  sugar  was  from  beets.    Not  so  bad,  after  all. 

Mr.  Holtermann,  p.  1428,  recommends  cotton 
batting  for  stopping  up  leaks  in  hives,  especially 
when  movrng.  His  head  is  level.  There  is  noth- 
ing better.  I  have  used  it  for  the  last  twenty 
years  when  needed. 

On  page  50,  Dr.  Miller  suggests  wisely  that 
there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  time  of  sealing 
up  queen-cells.  I  believe  he  is  right,  and  that 
bees  often  seal  queen  larvae  before  they  are  near- 
ly grown. 

Mr.  Morrison,  on  page  22,  Jan.  1,  refers  to  the 
advice  of  some  one  as  to  keeping  surplus  honey  on 
hives  late  in  the  season,  and  he  says  it  will  gran- 
ulate, etc.  He  might  have  added  that  it  will 
condense  the  moisture  rising  from  the  brood-nest, 
and  the  condensation  on  the  surplus  combs  will 
be  absorbed  by  the  honey,  thereby  injuring  its 
quality. 

Page  48,  Jan.  15,  ye  editor  asks  if  the  plan  of 
shaking  to  increase  the  working  energy  of  bees 
is  a  joke.  I  think  not;  or  if  it  is,  the  joke  is  on 
the  bees,  for  I  have  found,  as  a  rule,  it  increases 
their  efficiency.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  that  such  colonies,  after  robbing  them  of 
their  brood-combs,  giving  them  empty  ones  in- 
stead, store  more  than  those  by  their  side  undis- 
turbed. 

HONEY  VS.   CANDY  CONSUMPTION. 

Dr.  Miller  informs  us,  p.  18,  Jan.  1,  that  if  the 
people  of  this  country  only  ate  honey  as  they  do 
candy,  then  a  population  of  3000  would  consume 
25,000  lbs.  of  honey.  Well,  doctor,  I  will  tell 
you  what  will  go  a  long  way  toward  doing  it. 
When  bee-keepers  and  honey-dealers  put  up  their 
honey  in  as  small  and  attractive  packages  as  the 
confectioners  do,  it  will  help  more  than  the  most 
of  us  are  accustomed  to  think.  We  sell  hun- 
dreds (I  think  I  might  say  thousands)  of  pounds 
of  hoHey  that  retails  for  40  cts.  a  pound,  and  it 
is  no  better  than  other  honey  we  sell  for  12 }4  cts. , 
simply  because  it  is  in  small  attractive  packages. 


Page  18,  Jan.  1,  Dr.  Miller  inquires,  "Doesn't 
your  honey-board  make  more  even  work  in  sec- 
tions, etc.?  "  Yes,  sir.  I  have  noticed  it;  but  as 
a  rule  I  have  put  the  honey-board  on  too  late  to 
receive  the  full  benefit  in  this  direction.  Since 
that  article  appeared  illustrating  my  honey-board 
I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  Harbison,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, used  just  such  a  board  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  his  sections  filled  more  even- 
ly, and  that  it  was  a  complete  success  for  that 
purpose. 

Will  the  drouth  affect  the  clover  for  next  sea- 
son? Yes  and  no.  In  some  sections  where  the 
drouth  was  very  severe,  and  especially  on  clay 
soil,  the  white  clover  is  practically  all  dead.  But 
where  there  were  some  showers  there  seemed  at 
the  beginning  of  winter  considerable  clover.  [See 
editorial  discussion  elsewhere. — Ed.]  Alsike  clo- 
ver will  stand  more  drouth  and  freezing  in  winter 
or  spring  than  white  clover.  But  there  appears 
to  be  some  compensation.  Such  severe  drouths 
as  last  year  seem  to  bring  up  to  the  surface,  or 
within  the  reach  of  platits,  elements  of  fertility 
that  are  not  usually  within  reach;  and  flowers, 
what  there  are,  may  yield  honey  more  abundant- 
ly as  a  result  of  the  drouth. 

E.  D.  Townsend  tells  us,  p.  24,  that  the  main 
advantage  of  a  capp'ng-melter,  as  he  sees  it,  is  the 
saving  of  honey  that  usually  goes  to  waste,  and 
represents  his  loss  as  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
annually.  I  do  not  believe  so  much  waste  is 
necessary.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  melt  cappings 
in  a  double  boiler  and  then  separate  the  honey 
from  wax  without  harm  to  either.  Or  they  can 
be  melted  up  with  water,  and  the  diluted  honey 
fed  back  to  the  bees.  [It  is  true  that  cappings 
may  be  melted  in  a  double  boiler,  and  the  hon- 
ey and  wax  separated;  but  if  there  are  barrels  of 
cappings  the  time  required  is  considerable.  It 
would  be  cheaper  to  arrange  the  double  boiler  so 
that  the  cappings  will  fall  into  it  direct  from  the 
knife  so  that  they  will  not  need  to  be  handled 
again  — Ed.] 

4?- 

On  page  22  Mr.  Morrison  objects  to  my  objec- 
tion to  calling  honey,  diluted  with  water,  honey 
cider.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Cider  has  been  used 
to  such  an  extent  here  in  New  England  for  tip- 
pling purposes  that  it  is  no  credit  to  honey  to  be 
confounded  with  that  word.  Besides,  the  diction- 
ary limits  the  use  of  the  word  cider  to  the  juice  of 
fruits,  principally  of  apples.  He  says,  "We  speak 
of  apple  cider,  peach  cider,  pear  cider,  quince 
cider,  etc.  Why  not  honey  cider?"  I  answer, 
because  honey  and  water  mixed  is  not  the  juice 
of  fruits;  and,  further,  because,  if  we  could  say 
honey  cider,  then  a  mixture  of  sugar  or  molasses 
and  water  would  be  sugar  cider  or  molasses  cider. 
How  do  you  like  it?  My  mother  used  to  make 
vinegar  out  of  these  mixtures.  Honey  and  wa- 
ter will  make  quite  as  good  vinegar  without  call- 
ing the  mixture  cider  as  it  will  to  give  it  that 
name.  It  is  quite  different  with  vinegar  which 
is  derived  from  various  sources,  and  so  we  have 
the  terms  cider  vinegar,  malt  vinegar,  wine  vine- 
gar, beet-root  vinegar,  beer  vinegar,  honey  vine- 
gar, etc. 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH 
DOOLITTLE 

AT    Borodino,   New  York 


UNDERSTANDING  OUR  LOCALITY. 

"  Mr.  Doolittle,  not  long  ago  you  told  how 
your  bees  gathered  pollen  and  honey  from  certain 
trees  and  plants,  and  I  came  over  this  morning  to 
ask  you  how  you  know  that  these  things  give 
the  honey.  How  can  you  tell  that  the  bees  are 
not  stealing  the  honey  from  the  hives  of  other 
bees  or  from  some  grocer's  sugar-barrel.?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Stevens,  allow  me  to  ask  you  how 
you  know  that  the  English  sparrows  eat  wheat. " 

"That  is  easy  enough!  I  have  seen  them  eat 
wheat  with  my  chickens." 

"Yes.  And  I  have  seen  the  bees  gathering 
pollen  and  nectar  from  all  of  the  plants  and  trees 
about  which  I  have  written,  and  I  am  just  as 
ronfident  about  the  matter  as  you  are  that  the 
English  sparrows  eat  wheat." 

"  Do  you  think  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  know 
about  the  sources  from  which  his  bees  obtain 
their  pollen  and  nectar?" 

"  I  certainly  do.  One  of  the  most  important 
factors  of  successful  bee-keeping  is  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  locality.  Many  bee-keepers 
do  not  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  this,  as 
their  actions  show;  for  if  they  did  we  should  not 
hear  so  often  of  those  who  delayed  making  hives 
and  sections  till  the  surplus  season  was  on,  or  of 
those  who  delayed  putting  on  the  supers  till  the 
best  part  of  the  honey  season  was  over,  or  of 
those  equally  unwise  who  add  the  surplus  room 
so  early  in  the  season  that  their  colonies  are 
greatly  injured  by  the  great  amount  of  room 
when  there  are  but  few  bees  in  the  hives  below." 

"Then  you  think  such  things  should  be  stud- 
ied into  by  the  beginner.?" 

"  I  thinic  all  work  with  the  bees,  if  successful- 
ly done,  should  be  done  with  an  eye  open  to  the 
probable  time  of  the  blossoming  of  the  main  nec- 
tar-producing plants  and  trees  in  the  locality. 
Of  course,  the  pollen  part  is  not  so  necessary  to 
know  about,  except  when  some  tree  or  plant  is 
likely  to  give  an  excess  of  pollen  as  the  hard  ma- 
ple does  in  this  part  of  York  State.  Then  it  is 
well  to  open  the  hives  at  the  close  and  remove 
frames  solid  with  pollen  to  give  to  colonies  de- 
ficient in  the  same  when  a  scarcity  comes  later." 

"  But  how  do  you  prepare  for  any  known  crop 
of  nectar  so  as  to  help  matters  any.? " 

"  All  bee-keepers  worthy  of  the  name  know 
that  the  queen  is  the  mother  bee,  and  lays  all  the 
eggs  from  which  the  bees  eventually  come.  Aft- 
er the  egg  is  deposited  in  the  cell,  it  takes  ap- 
proximately three  days  for  it  to  incubate,  when  a 
larva  hatches  from  the  egg.  As  soon  as  hatched, 
this  larva  is  fed  by  the  nurse  bees  for  approxi- 
mately six  days,  when  it  has  grown  so  as  nearly 
to  fill  the  cell.  At  this  time  the  cell  is  capped 
over,  and  this  larva  undergoes  the  changes  neces- 
sary for  it  to  emerge  from  the  cell  a  perfect  bee, 
which  it  does  in  about  twelve  days  from  the  time 
the  cell  was  sealed  over,  or  approximately  twen- 
ty-one davs  from  the  time  the  queen  laid  the  egg 
in  the  cell." 

"  Yes;  but  bees  are  hatching  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  except  winter;  so  what  has  that  got  to  do 
with  the  matter.? " 


"Take,  for  ins  ance,  the  blossoming  of  white 
clover,  which  we  will  suppose  is  our  main  nectar- 
producing  plant  in  our  locality.  To  get  the  bees 
in  good  condition  for  it,  we  must  commence  op- 
erations with  them  at  least  six  weeks  previous  to 
its  blossoming,  for  it  takes  at  least  six  weeks  to 
build  up  a  colony  so  it  will  be  able  to  do  the 
best  work  on  a  given  field  of  blossoms.  Hence, 
as  white  clover  blossoms  in  this  locality  about 
June  16  we  must  commence  to  secure  our  bees 
for  this  harvest  as  early  as  the  first  of  May. " 

"But  I  thought  you  said  that  it  took  only 
twenty-one  days  from  the  time  the  egg  was  laid 
till  the  perfect  bee  emerges  from  the  cell." 

"  So  i  did.  But  this  perfect  bee  takes  six  da>  s 
to  straighten  up  to  where  it  is  ready  for  a  flight 
from  the  hive,  when  a  colony  is  in  a  normal  con- 
dition, and  ten  days  more  of  inside  work  before 
it  has  grown  to  a  full-fledged  field  worker,  while 
the  greatest  number  of  field  workers  is  not  ob- 
tained for  a  we  k  to  ten  days  longer." 

" But  all  do  not  have  white  clover." 

I  know  they  do  not.  Suppose  the  yield  came 
from  basswood,  which  opens  from  July  10  to  15, 
there  being  no  more  clover  than  is  needed  to  keep 
up  brood-rearing;  then  commencing  to  stimulate 
the  bees  for  this  harvest  as  early  as  May  1  would 
be  labor  and  stores  thrown  away,  as  the  useless 
expenditure  of  honey  needed  in  producing  bees 
to  loaf  around  waiting  for  the  basswood  harvest 
would  detract  just  so  much  from  the  success  we 
desire  to  attain.  If  we  have  a  field  of  grain  to 
cut,  requiring  the  labor  of  twenty  men  to  harvest 
it,  we  would  not  hire  these  men  two  to  three 
weeks  before  the  grain  is  ripe,  feeding  and  pay- 
ing them  during  the  time;  and  we  should  learn 
to  use  common  sense  in  regard  to  the  bees  the 
same  as  we  do  in  other  things.  When  we  are 
told  to  commence  to  feed  and  stimulate  the  bees 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  it  is  well  to 
know  what  these  bees  can  secure  from  such  stim- 
ulation; and  if  nothing  is  ready  for  them  to  har- 
vest, let  us  leave  the  stimulation  alone  till  the  re- 
sulting bees  can  work  to  advantage  in  the  har- 
vest. Again,  if  we  do  not  get  the  bees  ready  for 
the  harvest  till  after  it  is  over,  it  would  be  like 
hiring  the  twenty  men  after  the  grain  had  become 
ripe  and  had  spoiled  on  the  ground.  We  should 
have  to  pay  them  and  feed  them  when  there  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do.  So  the  man  who  brings 
the  greatest  number  of  bees  on  the  stage  of  action 
at  any  period  of  honey  dearth  wastes  all  the  stores 
necessary  for  their  production,  as  they  become 
merely  consumers  instead  of  producers.  They 
are  worse  than  useless." 

"  But  we  must  have  a  lot  of  bees  in  the  colony 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  must  we  not.?" 

"If  by  this  'lot'  you  mean  enough  to  insure 
the  rapid  building-up  of  the  colony  in  time  to 
take  advantage  of  any  honey-flow  I  would  say 
yes.  But  if  you  mean  that  the  colony  should  be 
up  to  its  maximum  strength  at  all  times  without 
regard  to  the  one,  two,  or  three  seasons  of  sur- 
plus from  knonvn  sources,  then  I  say  we  shall  be 
feeding  a  promiscuous  multitude  with  no  definite 
end  in  view.  It  seems  plain  to  me  that,  to  be 
the  most  successful  as  apiarists,  we  must  have  a 
full  force  of  bees  at  just  the  right  time  to  take 
advantage  of  the  harvest;  and  in  order  to  do  this 
we  must  study  our  locality  and  know  the  bloom- 
ing time  of  the  flower?  which  give  us  our  surplus, " 
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I  suck  the  dews  of  May  and  June 

When  blossom-time  is  young  ; 
All  summer  long  you  hear  my  tune 

In  spicy  gardens  sung  ; 
September  days  I  swim  amid 

The  buckwheat's  milky  foam, 
But — never  lost  and  never  hid — 

I  know  the  bee-line  home. 

Sometimes  where  plum  or  peach  begins 

To  blush  I  love  to  stay, 
Or  pasture- mint  or  thistle  wins 

My  flight  a  mile  away. 
A  thousand  circles  I  describe, 

Yet  never  where  I  roam 
Forget  my  master  and  my  tribe. 

Nor  miss  the  bee-line  home. 

Praise  pinks  and  milkweeds  to  the  bee. 

Wild  rose  and  goldenrod, 
Or  call  the  fragrant  basswood-tree 

The  honey- maker's  god. 


But  banks  of  bloom  could  ne'er  delay 

The  call  that  bids  me  come. 
Nor  tempt  the  hive-born  heart  astray 

That  knows  the  bee-line  home. 

There  brim  the  crystal  nectar-cups, 

The  pollen-cakes  are  clean, 
There,  soothed  with  tender  music,  sups 

The  brown-eyed  castle  quten. 
What  wonder  that  I  longing  seek 

My  walls  of  flowery  comb 
And  quit  the  balmiest  posy's  cheek 

To  wing  the  bee-line  home  ? 

Ye  bees  that  walk  on  human  feet. 

You  hurry  everywhere, 
But  straight  for  you  a  shining  street 

Leads  homeward  through  the  air. 
To  find  it  in  your  evening  flight, 

Unlost  amid  the  gloam, 
Have  you  the  light  that  bums  at  night, 

And  shows  the  bee-line  home  ? 

—  Courtesy  Christian  Endeavor  World. 
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General 
Correspondence 

PRACTICAL    INSTRUCTIONS  FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

How  I  Became  a  Successful  Manager  of 
Bees  on  a  Large  Scale. 


BY  E.   D.  TOWNSEND. 

One  day  in  June,  1876,  my  younger  brother 
and  sister  coming  from  school  saw  a  swarm  of 
bees  fly  overhead.  I  can  remember  it  as  well  as 
though  it  were  yesterday,  how  I  found  fault  with 
them  for  not  telling  me  until  after  the  swarm  was 
out  of  sight.  Probably  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
had  elapsed  after  the  bees  had  passed  over  the 
road;  and  since  colonies  in  movable-frame  hives 
were  worth  $10.00  in  those  days,  and  since  1  had 
had  the  bee  fever  for  some  two  years,  1  made  up 
my  mind  to  locate  that  swarm.  I  was  shown 
where  it  c  ossed  the  road  and  the  direction  it  took. 
Before  I  had  gone  into  the  woods  ten  rods  I  heard 
the  bees  entering  a  tree,  and  I  soon  saw  them,  for 
many  were  still  on  the  outside,  while  others  were 
circling  around  making  a  great  noise.  They  en- 
tered a  limb  well  up  toward  the  top  of  a  large 
elm. 

That  night  I  asked  a  bee-keeper  when  it  would 
be  best  to  transfer  the  bees  from  the  tree  to  a 
frame  hive,  and  he  told  me  that  I  could  do  no 
better  than  to  do  it  immediately,  for  the  reason 
that,  if  the  ttee  were  felled  before  the  bees  had 
time  to  build  any  comb  they  could  be  hived  like 
a  natural  swarm,  without  the  inconvenience  of 
transferring  sticky  combs,  etc.  A  third  of  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  this  took  place;  and  if  I 
were  asked  to  day  how  to  manage  in  such  a  case 
I  would  give  the  same  answer  that  this  bee-keep- 
er gave  me  Well,  the  tree  was  cut  while  the^ 
bees  wereflying  during  the  next  day ;  and  although 
their  entrance  had  been  60  ft  from  the  ground 
not  a  bee  was  lost;  for  as  soon  as  those  in  the  tree 
started  into  the  new  hive,  all  of  the  bees  heard 
the  "  homing  hum  "  and  entered  the  new  hive 
with  the  rest. 

As  soon  as  the  tree  was  down,  and  before  the 
bees  got  over  being  demoralized,  the  bee-keeper 
who  was  helping  me  ran  toward  the  top  of  the 
tree;  and  as  soon  as  he  could  locate  the  entrance 
he  smoked  the  bees  so  that  they  could  be  handled 
without  fear  of  stings.  By  sawing  in  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance,  and  splitting  off  a  portion  of 
the  limb,  we  opened  the  cavity  where  the  bees 
were.  The  hive  was  then  placed  with  the  entrance 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  part  where  most  of  the 
bees  were,  and  with  a  tin  dipper  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  dipped  up  and  emptied  at  the  hive 
entrance.  By  the  time  we  had  most  of  the  bees 
dipped  out  of  the  tree  in  front  of  the  new  hive 
there  was  this  loud  "  homing "  call  as  the  bees 
commenced  running  in.  At  this  point  of  the 
procedure  the  few  bees  that  were  left  in  the  tree 
were  smoked  until  they  took  wing,  and  then  we 
stepped  back  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way.  All  of 
the  flying  bees,  attracted  by  the  loud  hum,  soon 
entered  the  new  hive,  which  was  moved  home 
that  night  when  all  flying  was  over  for  the  day. 


It  occurs  to  me  to  mention  here  the  fact  that 
any  beginner  noticing  a  swarm  issuing  should 
not  rush  off  to  a  neighbor  for  a  hive,  leaving  the 
swarm  clustered,  for,  as  likely  as  not,  the  bees 
will  be  gone  on  his  return.  The  better  way  is  to 
hive  them  in  a  soap-box  or  any  thing  else,  for 
that  matter,  that  can  be  used  temporarily,  and, 
when  hived,  the  box  should  be  set  on  the  stand 
where  it  is  to  remain  until  the  new  hive  can  be 
brought.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  new  hive  is  ob- 
tained, he  should  go  to  the  swarm  in  the  box  and 
blow  some  smoke  in  at  the  entrance  in  order  to 
avoid  stings.  (A  beginner  should  wear  a  veil 
until  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  bees, 
simply  so  that  he  will  not  be  nervous.) 

As  soon  as  the  new  hive  is  ready  the  box  should 
be  removed  from  the  stand  and  the  empty  hive 
set  in  its  place,  with  a  board  slanting  up  from  the 
ground  to  the  entrance.  Now  the  swarm  may  be 
hived  just  as  though  it  still  hung  on  the  tree  or 
limb  where  it  clustered  at  first.  By  carefully 
lifting  the  box  off  the  bottom-board,  and  carry- 
ing it  to  the  new  hive,  most  of  the  bees  can  be 
shaken  out  on  to  the  alighting-board  with  a  quick 
jerk,  and  they  will  run  in  just  as  though  they  had 
been  shaken  from  a  limb. 

To  return  to  my  swarm  taken  out  of  the  tree, 
I  will  simply  say  that  it  was  divided  that  season, 
both  colonies  gathering  sufficient  honey  to  win- 
ter well.  My  next  step  after  getting  the  bees 
home  was  to  subscribe  for  Gleanings.  It  began 
coming  in  July,  and  has  been  coming  regularly 
ever  since. 

TOOLS  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 

An  indispensable  tool  in  the  apiary  is  a  good 
smoker.  After  using  all  of  the  different  sizes  of 
smokers  made  I  recommend  the  larger  sizes  as 
being  far  superior  to  the  smaller  ones.  A  smok- 
er of  the  3^  or  .4  inch  size  is  the  proper  one  to 
buy.  They  cost  a  trifle  more  than  the  smaller 
ones,  but  this  extra  cost  is  offset  many  times,  for 
they  burn  longer  and  give  offa  more  dense  smoke; 
in  fact,  there  is  no  argument  that  can  be  advanc- 
ed in  fdvor  of  the  small  smoker.  A  common 
mistake  that  most  beginners  make  is  to  buy  small 
or  cheap  tools  and  hives.  I  believe  that  the  main 
reason  why  the  eight-frame  hive  is  more  univer- 
sally used  than  the  ten-frame  is  becau.e  the  first 
cost  is  less,  and  those  who  start  with  the  eight- 
frame  hesitate  to  make  the  change. 

HOW  MANY  COLONIES  TO  START  WITH. 

The  first  things  to  decide  upon  are  the  number 
of  colonies  to  buy,  the  size  of  hives,  and  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  the  start  should  be  made. 
When  I  began  bee-keeping,  many  of  the  colonies 
around  me  were  in  hives  of  a  size  and  style  not 
to  my  liking;  in  fact,  there  was  no  standard  frame 
in  use  then  as  there  is  now,  and  the  beginner 
simply  followed  some  one  of  the  leading  honey- 
producers,  adopting  his  hive  and  frame.  All 
these  things  are  now  changed,  and  the  beginner 
will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  bees  in  hives  con- 
taining regular  Langstroth  frames.  1  h  s  frame 
has  more  points  in  its  favor  than  any  other  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  would  advise  the  beginner  to 
adopt  it. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  number  of  frames  to  use  in  a  hive.  The 
majority  use  eight  frames;  but  quite  a  number 
use  ten  frames  to  the  hive,  and  a  few  think  that 
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twtlve  frames  are  none  too  many  for  the  best  re- 
sults. It  is  not  the  intention  ot  this  article  to  go 
into  the  discussion  of  the  hi  e  question;  but  if 
the  beginner  will  take  my  advice  he  will  adopt 
the  ten-frame  hive  for  the  production  of  comb 
honey,  but  especially  for  extracted  honey. 

After  deciding  on  the  size  of  hive  it  is  impor- 
tant to  get  the  right  number  of  colonies  to  start 
with.  Beginners  should  understand  from  the 
first  that  there  is  much  to  learn,  and  that  the  first 
few  years  will  be  largely  experimental,  so  that 
not  much  money  will  be  made  at  first.  '1  he  ex- 
perience can  be  acquired  about  as  well  with  a  few 
colonies  as  with  a  large  number,  and  the  expense 
is  much  less.  When  starting  on  a  small  scale, 
the  increase  of  bees  and  experience  go  toget^'er. 

It  is  noticeable  that  those  wno  have  gone  into 
ihe  bee  business  on  a  large  scale  Irom  the  very 
first,  without  making  an  effort  to  get  the  neces- 
sary experience,  have  usually  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  something  else  in  a  few  years,  usually  go- 
ing back  to  what  they  did  before.  This  is  the 
natural  thing;  for  since  they  knew  nothing  about 
the  producing  of  a  paying  crop  of  honey  the  ven- 
ture proves  a  failure. 

I  would  recommend  at  the  start  from  two  to 
four  colonies,  whether  the  beginner  has  much 
capital  or  not.  I  do  not  think  that  one  without 
experience  can  go  into  this  business  and  depend 
upon  hired  expeiienced  help  to  do  the  work,  for 
he  must  know  the  details  himself  before  he  can 
manage  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  finan- 
cial success  of  his  plans. 

HOW  TO  BUY  BEES. 

In  looking  for  colonies  to  buy  it  is  well  to  se- 
lect them  from  yards  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place 
where  we  expect  to  establish  an  apiary,  if  such 
can  be  found,  for  in  this  way  no  more  bees  are 
brought  into  the  locality.  This  is  a  strictly 
business  proposition,  and  the  amount  that  one 
can  afford  to  pay  extra  for  colonies  that  are  al- 
ready within  perhaps  a  mile  of  the  proposed  api- 
ary is  a  little  hard  to  tell  The  number  of  colo- 
nies a  location  will  support,  and  the  number  al- 
ready there,  are  determining  factors.  If  the  be- 
ginner has  any  doubts  as  to  whether  the  location 
will  warrant  its  bringing  in  new  colonies,  he 
should  buy  them  near  home,  even  if  the  price  is 
twice  what  it  would  be  at  a  more  distant  point. 

During  my  early  experience  in  bee-keeping 
there  were  a  good  many  small  apiaries  around 
me,  isolated  from  other  yards,  so  that  the  bees 
had  unlimited  pasturage;  and  these  few  colonies 
in  a  place  always  gathered  more  surplus  honey 
than  those  in  the  main  yards  where  perhaps  a 
hundred  colonies  were  kept.  The  fewer  bees  in 
a  given  locat  on,  the  larger  the  crop  of  honey, 
other  things  being  equal. 

WHEN  TO  START. 

An  experienced  bee-keeper  need  not  hesitate  to 
buy  bees  any  season  of  the  year.  Some  of  the 
best  bargains  are  found  in  the  fall,  for  it  is  then 
much  eas'er  to  buy  bees  than  in  Mav,  when  the 
prospect  of  a  honey  crop  is  near  at  hand.  How- 
e-  er,  for  ore  without  experience.  May  is  the  best 
month  to  purchase  bees,  for  he  will  be  sure  of 
having  them  through  one  surplus  season  at  least 
before  he  has  the  wintering  problem  to  contend 
with,  and  this  much  experience  will  help  him  in 
the  solving  of  the  wintering  problem. 


NOT  NECESSARY  TO   BUY  OLD  HIVES. 

When  buying  bees,  see  that  the  combs  are  in 
good  modern  frames  of  Langstroth  size.  The 
hive  is  of  secondary  importance;  for  if  the  combs 
are  of  the  worker  size,  and  straight  and  true,  they 
can  be  transferred  to  frames  in  new  hives.  This 
is  the  way  most  of  our  buying  is  done;  for  after 
the  bees  are  transferred  the  old  hives  are  returned, 
for  we  do  not  want  them  If  the  beginner  were 
to  buy  three  or  four  old  hives,  and  use  them  in 
connection  with  new  ones,  they  would  never  be 
satisfactory.  It  usually  happens  that  bees  can 
be  bought  enough  cheaper  without  the  hives  to 
make  it  more  economical  all  around  to  buy  new 
hives  outright. 

In  my  next  article  I  will  tell  how  we  select  the 
bees,  move  them  home,  and  I  will  also  have 
something  to  say  concerning  supplies  necessary 
to  work  with,  etc. 

Remus,  Mich. 

  ««»   

IRRIGATED   DISTRICTS  FOR    BEE-  * 
KEEPERS. 

BY  J.  A.  GREEN. 


[The  following  came  from  our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  J. 
A.  Green,  who  at  the  time  of  writing  was  in  New  York,  about  to 
engage  passage  for  England.  We  hope  to  hear  from  him  on  his 
Euiopean  tour. — Ed  ] 

Wesley  Foster's  warning  to  those  who  expect  a 
newly  opened  irrigated  district  to  be  valuable  to 
bee-keepers  at  once  was  well  put.  He  might 
have  gone  further  and  told  how,  in  some  cases, 
irrigated  d  stricts  cease  to  be  of  value  to  bee- 
keepers in  the  course  of  time.  This  is  the  case 
in  parts  of  Mesa  County  already.  The  land  has 
become  so  valuable  for  fruit-growing  that  alfalta 
is  no  longer  raised,  and  sweet  clover  and  similar 
plants  are  not  alio  A  ed  to  occupy  much  ground 
Land  that  is  worth  anywhere  from  $500  to  $2500 
per  acre  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  produce 
much  in  the  way  of  honey-yielding  plants.  Of 
course,  the  fruit-trees  yield  their  nectar  in  season; 
but,  though  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  solid 
bloom,  there  are  not  bees  enough  at  that  season 
to  get  more  than  a  small  part  of  it,  and  later  ther,: 
is  almost  nothing  for  them  to  gather. 

An  irrigating  project  that  has  rot  been  men- 
'ioned  is  the"  High  Line  Canal  "at  Grand  Junc- 
tion, which  the  government  has  practically  de- 
cided to  build.  This  will  open  up  a  large  tract 
of  land  to  the  irrigator,  but  most  of  it  will  be  so 
quickly  planted  to  fruit  that  there  is  not  much 
encouragement  for  bee  keepers  in  the  project. 

BEVT  AND  CANE  SUGAR. 

W.  K.  Morrison,  in  speaking  of  the  produc- 
tion of  beet  sugar  some  time  ago,  mentioned  the 
beet  sugar  factories  of  Colorado  and  adjoining 
States,  and  said  that  all  the  sugar  they  produced 
was  uesd  at  home.  I  am  away  from  home  as  I 
wTi*e  this,  and  can  not  give  the  exact  figures  of 
Colorado's  sugar  production,  but  his  statement 
is  certainly  far  out  of  the  way.  I  doubt  if  even 
one  fourth  of  the  product  of  Colorado's  sugar- 
factories  is  consumed  within  the  State,  or  even 
the  adjoining  S'ates. 

A  feature  of  this  matter  that  has,  perhaps,  es- 
caped his  attention,  and  that  is  very  interesting 
to  me,  is  the  large  amount  of  cane  sugar  that  is 
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used  in  the  beet-sugar-producing  districts.  We 
have  a  large  beet-sugar  factory  at  Grand  Junc- 
tion, jet  cane  sugar  is  shipped  here  in  large 
quantities.  1  have  not  been  able  to  get  exact 
tigures;  but  averaging  the  estimates  of  the  lead- 
ing grocers  indicates  that  at  least  fifteen  carloads 
of  cane  sugar  are  shipped  in  annually,  nearly  all 
being  retailed  within  half  a  mile  of  the  beet-su- 
gar factory.  There  are,  perhaps,  several  reasons 
wiiy  this  is  so.  Some  people  say  they  do  not  like 
tne  beet  sugar;  some  say  it  does  not  keep  fruit  as 
w«ll.  Probably  the  majority  of  those  who  ob- 
ject to  it  do  so  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
blueing  in  it,  used  to  make  it  look  white.  Just 
v\hy  the  sugar- manufacturers  should  be  permit- 
ted to  blue  their  sugar,  apparently  in  plain  viola- 
tion of  the  pure-food  laws,  is  a  question  I  have 
not  seen  answered.  Another  reason  that  I  think 
influences  a  great  many  is  exasperation  at  the 
hoggish  action  of  the  sugar  trust  in  compelling 
those  who  live  within  sight  of  the  sugar-factory, 
and  who,  by  their  poorly  paid  labor  at  raising 
the  beets,  make  the  success  of  sugar  production 
possible,  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  sugar  than  the 
consumer  a  thousand  miles  away  pays  for  the 
isame  article.  On  this  account  they  will  not  use 
beet  sugar  at  all,  as  a  matter  of  principle.  Un- 
fortunately they  are  deluding  themselves  in  this, 
as  the  amalgamation  of  the  beet  and  cane  sugar 
interests,  only  suspected  before,  is  now  an  open- 
ly acknowledged  fact,  so  that  they  must  pay  their 
tribute  to  the  trust,  whichever  kind  they  use. 

CLOTH  COVtRS  FOR  BROOD-CHAMBERS. 

Doubtless  the  most  satisfactory  all-around  cov- 
er to  go  next  to  the  super  or  brood-chamber  is  a 
board  held  by  the  sides  of  the  hive  a  bee-space- 
above  the  frames  or  sections.  In  fact,  nothing 
else  ought  to  be  used  above  the  sections  unless 
the  tops  of  the  sections  are  protected  in  some 
way.  But  in  our  dry  climate,  covers  have  such 
a  habit  of  warping  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  one 
that  will  close  the  top  of  the  hive  tight  without 
the  aid  of  the  bees,  who  will  seal  such  cracks 
with  propolis  if  they  are  given  the  opportunity. 
But  if  this  sealing  at  the  top  of  the  hive  has  been 
disturbed  after  the  time  when  the  bees  can  gather 
and  work  propolis,  these  cracks  remain  open. 
Besides,  the  cover  that  was  tight  in  the  fall  may 
have  warped  so  as  to  leave  wide  cracks  in  the 
spring,  so  that  there  is  great  loss  of  heat  at  a  time 
when  it  is  highly  important  that  all  the  heat  of 
the  hive  be  preserved,  so  that  brood  rearing  will 
not  be  retarded  by  this  loss  of  heat,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  vitality.  On  account  of  this  I  prefer 
to  use  cloth  covers  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
"Quilts  "some  people  call  them;  though  why 
they  should  be  given  this  name  is  more  than  I 
.can  tell.  If  these  cloths  are  put  over  the  hive  at 
a  time  when  propolis  is  not  being  deposited  free- 
ly, the  bees  are  apt  to  gnaw  holes  in  them.-  In 
order  to  prevent  this  I  prefer  to  give  them  a  coat- 
ing that  will  make  them  more  satisfactory  to  the 
bees.  The  best  way  I  have  found  to  do  this  is 
to  take  a  pound  of  beeswax,  a  pound  of  rosin, 
and  half  a  pound  of  tallow,  and  melt  them  to- 
gether. While  still  melted  (not  boiling  hot)  take 
the  vessel  containing  it  out  of  doors  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  any  fire,  and,  while  stirring  it  vigor- 
ously, pour  into  it  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Lay 
your  cloths  on  a  board  or  sheet  of  tin,  and  paint 
^hem  with  this  mixture,  then  hang  them  up  to 


dry,  which  will  take  only  a  short  time.  Thin 
the  mixture  with  more  gasoiine,  if  it  needs  it. 
Articles  of  clothing,  tents,  wagon-covers,  etc., 
may  be  water-proofed  in  the  same  way  very  sat- 
isfactorily. 


THEORY  OF  CELLAR  VENTILATION, 
Various  Methods  Scientifically  Discussed. 

BY  E.  S.  MILLER. 

[The  following  article  treatf.  of  the  science  of  ventilation  in  a 
masterly  manner.  Every  one  who  winters  indoors,  or  who  ex- 
pects to  build  a  bee-cellar  next  fall,  should  read  this  carefully. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand;  and  if  the  principles  here  set 
forth  are  mastered,  hundreds  of  colonies  will  be  saved. — Ed.] 

The  problem  of  cellar  ventilation  is  to  the 
bee-keeper  an  important  one;  but,  judging  by 
the  construction  of  most  bee-cellars,  the  princi- 
ples are  apparently  not  well  understood.  In  con- 
sidering this  question  the  following  facts  should 
be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  That  warm  air,  volume  for  volume,  is  light- 
er than  cold  air,  and  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
cellar. 

2.  That  moist  air  is  lighter  than  dry  air,  and 
will  rise. 

3.  That,  while  the  moisture  is  more  apparent 
at  the  bottom,  owing  to  condensation,  there  is 
really  more  water  vapor  at  the  top  because  of 
higher  temperature,  and  the  consequently  greater 
capacity  of  the  air  for  moisture. 

4.  If  cold  air  is  admitted  at  the  top  it  will  pass 
downward,  cooling  and  condensing  the  moisture, 
especially  that  within  the  hives,  while  the  warm 
air  escapes. 

5.  If  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  colo- 
nies in  the  cellar,  the  temperature  within  will  al- 
ways be  several  degrees  higher  than  that  of  the 
earth,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  temperatuie 
outside;  hence  the  air  within  will  tend  to  move 
upward  and  out.  It  follows  that,  in  order  to 
ventilate  a  cellar  properly,  it  must,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ventilating-flues,  be  practically  air- 
tight. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that,  in  order  to  insure 
the  best  results,  the  cellar  must  not  only  be  kept 
reasonably  dry,  but  also  that  there  should  be 
maintained  a  nearly  constant  temperature  with  a 
minimum  of  about  45°  F.,  and  a  maximum  of 
about  50°.  A  temperature  below  45°  will  terd 
to  condense  moisture;  while  if  much  above  50°, 
the  bees  will  be  likely  to  become  restless.  Fur- 
thermore, there  should  be  some  means  of  removing 
any  nox'ous  gases  or  foul  odors,  and  of  constant- 
ly supplying  pure  air  at  the  proper  temperature. 

In  general  there  are  two  ways  of  securing  the 
above  conditions;  fifst,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  differences  between  the  nearly  constant  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  air  within 
and  without  the  cellar;  and,  secondly,  by  the 
use  of.  artificial  means — for  example,  the  burning 
of  fuel  in  stoves  or  furnaces. 

Let  us  suppose  a  cellar  extending  eight  feet  un- 
der ground,  frost-proof  at  the  top,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  flues,  made  practically  air-tight  by 
being  plastered  within,  and  with  door  and  win- 
dows tight.  Let  us  suppose,  also,  there  are  two 
or  more  underground  pipes  of  six  or  eight  inch 
tile  extending  25  feet  or  more  at  a  depth  of  five 
to  eight  feet.    With  the  cellar  upon  or  near  a 
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hillside,  the  problem  is  comparatively  simple; 
for  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  Fig.  1,  represent  a  vertical 
section  of  the  cellar,  and  M  A  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Then  in  cold  weather,  the  outdoor  air 
entering  the  pipe  P  will  be  warmedj  and,  being 


FIG.  1. 

lighter  than  that  outside,  will  rise,  enter  at  D; 
and,  if  the  current  is  not  too  strong,  it  will  dif- 
fuse throughout  the  cellar  before  passing  out  at 
C.  The  strength  of  the  current  can  be  regulated 
by  varying  the  size  of  the  opening  O.  The  open- 
ing B  should,  of  course,  be  kept  closed  in  cold 
weather.  When  the  air  outside  becomes  warmer 
than  the  earth,  the  a'r  entering  the  pipes  P  and  Q 
is  cooled;  but,  since  the  cellar  is  warmer  than  the 
ground,  due  to  heat  generated  by  the  bees,  the 
air  will  pass  in  at  C  and  D,  and  upward  and  out 
at  B  which  should  now  be  left  open  to  carry  off 
off  heat  and  moisture. 

With  a  cellar  on  level  ground  the  problem  be- 
comes more  difficult.  The  air  will  not  circulate 
properly  except  as  forced  through  by  wind  pres- 
sure or  by  some  artificial  means.  Again,  let  A, 
B,  C,  D,  Fig.  2,  represent  a  vertical  section  of 


FIG.  2. 

the  cellar.  Let  P  and  Q  represent  the  under- 
ground pipes,  and  A  and  B  openings  at  the  top. 
Let  the  wind  pressure  be  in  the  direction  AB. 
Suppose  A  and  B  are  open,  and  C  and  D  closed. 
The  cold  air  entering  at  A,  being  heavier,  will 
fall  to  the  bottom,  displacing  warm  air,  which 
will  pass  out  at  B.  The  cooling  will  also  tend 
to  condense  any  moisture  within  the  hives,  bring- 
ing about  a  condition  not  at  all  desirable. 

Suppose,  next,  that  the  air  outside  is  warmer 
than  that  within.  The  warm  air  will  then  move 
directly  across  from  A  to  B,  removing  some  of 
the  moisture,  but  not  greatly  changing  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cellar. 

Next,  suppose  A  and  C  open  and  B  and  D 
closed,  and  the  weather  cold.  The  current  will 
be  downward,  condensing  the  moisture  and  chill- 
ing the  bees.  If  warm  outside,  the  temperature 
inside  will  be  raised.  Suppose,  again,  A  and  C 
closed,  and  B  and  D  open;  the  air  from  D  will 
rise  and  carry  off  both  heat  and  moisture,  and 
the  tendency  will  be  toward  a  strong  current  in 
cold  weather. 

Again,  let  A  and  B  be  closed  and  C  and  D 
open.  In  cold  weather  the  air  entering  at  D,  if 
not  permitted  to  pass  too  rapidly,  will  become 
diffused  and  pass  out  at  C,  not  greatly  lowering 
the  temperature,  but  removing  moisture.  This 
is?an  ideal  arrangement  provided  the  strength  of 
the  air  current  can  be  properly  regulated;  but 


wind  pressure  is  a  varying  quantity,  and  experi- 
ment shows  that  the  current  through  the  under- 
ground tile  is  quite  strong  when  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing. Lastly,  suppose  the  temperature  outside 
higher  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  ventilators  C 
and  D  open  and  A  and  B  closed.  The  air  within, 
warmed  by  the  activity  of  the  bees,  will  have  no 
chance  to  escape,  nor  will  the  water  vapor,  since 
both  rise  to  the  top.  The  air  entering  at  D  will 
pass  directly  across  to  C. 

To  summarize,  we  may  say  that,  during  cold 
weather,  only  bottom  ventilators  should  be  open; 
but  when  the  weather  becomes  warm,  both  bot- 
tom and  top  should  be  opened  to  allow  the  cool 
air  to  enter  at  the  bottom,  and  the  warm  moist 
air  to  escape  at  the  top. 

We  will  now  consider  briefly  some  of  the  arti- 
ficial means  of  ventilation.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  a  current  of  air  may  be  produced, 


0 

FIG.  3. 

most  of  which  are  not  practicable  for  the  bee- 
keeper. The  most  common  mode  is  to  extend  a 
chimney  or  pipe  downward  from  a  room  above, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  S  is  a  stove;  C  the  chim- 
ney open  at  F.  With  A  open  and  D  closed,  as 
is  quite  common,  the  arrangement  is  worse  than 
useless  in  cold  weather,  nor  is  it  desirable  at  any 
time.  With  A  closed  and  D  open,  moisture 
may  be  removed  without  cooling  the  cellar  ap- 
preciably. In  warm  weather  E  and  D  should  be 
open  and  A  and  F  closed. 


FIG.  4. 

In  Fig.  4  warm  air  passed  down  AD  enters  at 
K  and  finds  its  exit  by  way  of  the  chimney  at  F. 
This  is  a  very  good  way  of  ventilating  provided 
the  air  in  the  room  above  is  of  the  proper  temper- 
ature; and,  secondly,  that  the  current  is  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  It  will  be 
found  by  experiment  that  very  little  air  will  pass 
down  AD  unless  the  cellar  is  tight  and  all  outside 
openings  closed.  If  the  air  in  the  room  above  is 
cold,  all  openings  through  the  floor  should  be 
kept  closed,  as  cold  air  will  run  in  at  the  top  like 
water  into  a  cistern. 

The  tile  for  bottom  ventilators  should  be  at 
least  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  outside  en* 
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trance  should  be  provided  with  some  means  of 
varying  the  size  of  the  opening.  The  opening 
ought  to  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  tile. 
Triis  will  cause  the  current  to  pass  more  slowly, 
the  tile  acting  as  a  chamber  in  which  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air  is  modified  before  entering  the 
cellar.  The  pipes  should  extend  several  rods  un- 
der ground  on  both  sides,  and  should  be  placed 
well  below  the  frost-line. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  construction  of 
many  bee-cellars,  the  foregoing  facts  and  princi- 
ples have  not  been  considered,  and  yet  the  bees 
have  often  passed  through  winter  in  a  fairly  good 
condition.  This,  I  believe,  is  in  spite  of  im- 
proper ventilation  and  not  because  of  it.  The 
fact  that  they  do  not  always  winter  in  prime 
condition  is  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  giving  the 
subject  of  cellar  construction  and  ventilation  a 
more  thorough  and  scientific  ^tudy;  for  under 
proper  conditions,  and  with  sufficient  stores,  the 
successful  wintering  of  every  colony  is  practical- 
ly a  certainty.  Another  advantage  to  be  no^ed 
is  that,  if  the  bees  have  a  supply  of  pure  but  cool 
air,  they  may  be  kept  quiet  in  the  cellar  consid- 
erably later  in  the  spring,  thus  avoiding  much  of 
th^  loss  due  to  bad  weather. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 

ALSIKE  CLOVER  IN  GOOD  CONDI- 
TION IN  CANADA. 


Winter-killing  a  Misnomer. 

BY  J.   L.  BYER. 

Drouth  in  the  fall  is  not  injurious  to  the  clover, 
as  this  plant  will  stand  a  longer  period  of  dry 
weather,  without  being  injured,  than  almost  any 
01  her  kind  of  vegetation  that  I  am  familiar  with. 
By  this  statement  I  mean,  of  course,  plants  that 
are  native  to  our  latitude  and  which  thrive  in  it. 
During  the  past  fall  and  late  sumtner  one  of  the 
most  prolonged  drouths  in  the  history  of  our 
country  visited  this  section;  but  for  all  that,  the 
many  acres  of  alsike  around  us  never  went  into 
winter  in  better  condition.  If  the  alsike  sown  in 
the  spring  happens  to  be  a  poor  "  catch,"  and  the 
season  unfavorable  for  the  plants  to  develop  well, 
before  the  grain  which  has  been  used  as  cover 
crop  is  cut  I  have  known  the  young  plants  to  be 
killed,  especially  if  a  very  hot  dry  spell  had  oc- 
curred immediately  after  the  grain  had  been  cut. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  as  was  the  case  this  year, 
the  "  catch  "  is  good,  and  the  weather  favorable 
for  the  plants  to  develop  their  root  growth,  any 
amount  of  drouth  in  the  fall  will  not  affect  the 
plants. 

As  to  the  term  "  winter-killing,"  as  applied  to 
clover  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  a  mis- 
nomer—  at  least  so  far  as  oar  experience  goes  in 
the  matter;  and  I  might  say  that,  previous  to  the 
last  five  years,  for  twenty-five  consecutive  seasons 
the  writer  was  on  a  farm  where  the  raising  of 
clover  for  its  seed  was  one  of  the  main  crops.  In 
all  that  time  I  can  recall  only  one  year  when  the 
clover  was  killed  in  the  nxjtnter.  That  season, 
during  the  last  week  in  January,  a  warm  spell  of 
weather  melted  away  all  the  snow;  heavy  rains 
followed,  and  then  it  suddenly  turned  very  cold, 


the  therm  imeter  standing  at  from  10  to  20  below 
zero  for  about  three  weeks  in  succession;  in  fac% 
it  was  the  longest  cold  spell  on  record  for  our 
part  of  the  country.  Whether  it  was  on  account 
of  so  much  ice  on  top  of  the  ground,  or  of  the  . 
intense  cold  on  the  unprotected  plants,  I  can  not 
say;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  that  year  the  clover  was 
"  winter- killed."  However,  more  than  once  we 
have  had  goods  fields  of  clover  ruined  during  the 
months  of  March  and  April.  During  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  early  part  of  April,  we  often 
(in  fact,  generally)  get  days  in  which  the  sun 
shines  brightly,  and  thaws  out  the  soil  to  ihe 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches;  then  at  night  it 
freezes  hard,  and  the  result  is  that  the  clover  is, 
by  this  continuous  thawing  and  freezing,  literal- 
ly "  heaved  "  out  of  the  ground.  I  have  seen 
fields  of  clover,  particularly  the  common  red  va- 
riety, in  which  nearly  every  plant  was  right  out 
of  the  ground,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
the  roots  of  the  plants  were  quite  long;  by  actual 
measurement  some  of  them  were  ten  inches  in 
length  Of  course,  this  length  of  root  is  an  ex- 
ception, and  it  is  given  only  to  show  what  rea  ly 
unfavorable  spring  weather  will  do  to  clover.  As 
hinted  at  already,  the  ahike  as  well  as  the  w^ite 
clover  is  not  as  liable  to  injury  as  the  red  variety; 
but  if  the  kind  of  weather  conditions  as  describ- 
ed last  long  enough  it  will  hurt  them  too.  Some 
soils  are  more  apt  to  heave  than  are  others.  Un- 
derdraining  helps  to  remedy  the  evil,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

While  what  I  have  said  has  been  more  in  con- 
nection with  the  raising  of  alsike,  we  also  culti- 
vated the  common  white  or  white  Dutch,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  seedsmen,  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  so  far  as  its  wintering  qualities  are  concerned, 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  it  and  the 
alsike.  If  any  one  takes  the  trouble  to  look  at 
an  old  pasture-field,  in  which  white  clover  was 
quite  plentiful  the  previous  summer,  he  will  find, 
after  a  spell  of  this  alternate  freezing  and  thaw- 
ing, that  many  of  the  plants  will  be  standing  on 
their  toes,  showing  that,  as  with  the  alsike  and 
red  varieties,  it  is  the  spring  and  not  the  winter 
that  does  the  damage. 

50°  TOO  HIGH  A  TEMPERATURE  FOR  A  BEE-CEL- 
LAR. 

The  winter  here  has  been  quite  moderate  so 
far,  and  I  believe  that  the  bees  are  wintering  all 
right.  All  of  my  bees  are  outdoors  except  40  at 
one  yard  that  are  in  a  cellar.  The  thermometer 
in  the  cellar  has  never  been  higher  than  48  nor 
lower  than  42,  and  the  bees  are  much  quieter  at 
the  lower  figure  than  at  the  other.  There  is  a 
furnace  in  the  cellar,  but  the  bees  are  separated 
from  the  furnace-room  by  a  partition  of  one-inch 
boards.  The  windows  are  open  a  good  part  of 
the  time  in  the  other  parts  of  the  cellar,  so  that, 
while  the  room  where  the  bees  are  is  quite  dark, 
yet  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  at  all  times  avail- 
able for  them.  I  can  not  understand  how  some 
can  keep  the  bees  quiet  at  the  high  temperatures 
often  mentioned.  Certainly  the  bees  in  this  cel- 
lar simply  roar  when  it  goes  up  to  over  50,  as  was 
the  case  last  winter  a  few  times. 

Mount  Joy,  Ont. 

[See  editorial  on  the  subject  of  drouth  and 
winter  killing  clovers,  elsewhere  in  this  issue. — 
Ed.] 
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THE     BAYLESS  UNCAP 
PING-MACHINE. 


A  Device  for  Cutting  Cappings 
from  Both  Sides  of  a  Comb 
at  One  Operation. 

BY  R.  F.  HOLTERMANN. 

For  many  years  bee-keepers  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  extract- 
ed honey  have  desired  something 
more  suitable  for  uncapping  the 
combs  than  the  present  honey-knife. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  done  very 
little  uncapping,  as  I  have  always 
felt  that  my  services  were  more 
needed  in  the  apiary.  There  is 
much  difference  in  the  degree  of 
success  that  different  operators  have 
in  uncapping  combs  with  the  ordi- 
nary knife.  Some  readily  become 
experts,  while  others  never  do. 

Various  uncapping-machines  have 
been  suggested — two  rollers,  for  in- 
stance, with  projecting  pins  to  re- 
move the  cappings  as  they  revolve 
at  high  speed.  I  understand  that  a 
machine  of  this  nature  has  already 
been  used,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  made  much  headway. 

An   u  n  c  a  p  p  i  n  g-machine  that 
would  meet  the    requirements  of 
practical  bee-keeping  has  been  my 
desire  for  some  years;  but  after  a  good  deal  of 
deliberation  I  had  almost  concluded  to  give  the 
subject  no  more  thought,  for  the  task  seemed  al- 
most hopeless.    However,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
the  Bayless  uncapping-machine  is  likely  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  apiarist,  and  others  who 


FIG.  2. — bayless'  uncapping-machine. 

In  this  model,  the  comb,  beginning  at  the  upper  end-bar,  is  uncapped  down  to 
the  lower  end-bar  as  the  frame  is  pulled  up. 

have  seen  the  machine  work  share  this  opinion 
with  me. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bayless,  of  Brantford,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, has  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  his  experi- 
ence as  a  bee-keeper  and  his  employment  with  a 
firm  which  for  years  made  bee-keepers'  supplies, 

giving  him  an 
excellent  o  p- 
portunity  for 
designing  an 
article  of  this 
kind.  His  ma- 
chine, which 
is  herewith  il- 
lustrated, 
works  well ; 
and  from  the 
simplicity  of 
its  construc- 
tion I  judge 
that  the  price 
will  bring  it 
within  the 
range  of  even 
comparatively 
small  bee- 
keepers. It 
may  be  very 
rapidly  operat- 
ed by  hand, 
or  a  device  for 
power  can  be 
attached.  Both 
sides  of  the 
combs  are  un- 

FiG.  1. — bayless'  uncapping-machine.  capped  simul- 

In  this  model,  the  comb,  beginning  at  the  bottom-bar,  is  uncapped  down  to  the  top-bar  by  the  sliding  laneousiy;  tne 
knife,  as  the  frame  is  pulled  upward.  machine  may 
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be  built  to  hold  the  comb  as  in  Fig.  1,  with 
the  top-bar  down;  or  as  in  Fig.  2,  with  the  end- 
bar  down. 

The  lateral  movement  of  the  knives  can  be 
confined  to  the  space  inside  ihe  frames,  so  that  if 
the  end-bars  in  Fig.  1,  or  the  top  or  bottom  bars 
in  Fig.  2,  should  project  beyond  the  combs  they 
need  not  interfere  with  the  knives  in  the  least.  In 
Fig.  1  the  knives  are  arranged  to  uncap  down  to 
the  top-bar,  but  no  further,  so  that  a  staple  or 
other  spacing- device  may  be  attached  to  the 
side  of  the  top-bar  if  desired.  The  knives  when 
running  inside  the  frame  can  be  set  to  cut  the 
comb  down  to  any  desired  thickness;  in  fact,  the 
comb  could  be  cut  down  to  mere  foundation  if 
necessary. 

With  the  present  tendency  on-  the  part  of  bee- 
keepers to  produce  more  wax,  and  on  account  of 
the  view  that  is  now  pretty  generally  accepted, 
that  it  takes  less  honey  to  produce  a  pound  of 
wax  than  at  one  time  supposed,  there  is,  in  my 
estimation,  considerable  ground  for  uncapping 
deep.  The  honey  can  be  strained  from  the  cap- 
pings,  and  the  latter  rendered  into  wax  by  the 
usual  method.  A  uniform  cut  across  the  combs 
makes  straight  regular  combs — a  desirable  at- 
tainment under  all  conditions.  The  question 
may  fairly  be  asked,  "  How  will  the  machine 
work  in  case  the  comb  is  of  uneven  thickness? " 
To  answer  this  I  will  state  that,  in  any  system  of 
uncapping,  only  combs  with  a  uniform  base, 
such  as  that  secured  by  comb  foundation,  should 
be  used.  Furthermore,  if  the  combs  bulge  in 
certain  places  such  projections  should  be  removed 
any  way,  in  order  to  make  the  comb  more  uni- 
form for  the  next  extracting.  When  there  are 
depressions,  the  depth  to  which  the  knives  cut 
can  be  quickly  adjusted  by  means  of  a  lever. 
By  this  I  mean  that,  while  the  machine  is  in  mo- 


tion, the  depth  of  the  cut  can  be  adjusted  to  fit 
he  case.  If  the  operator  does  not  care  to  cut 
deeper,  or  if  there  should  be  a  spot  where  the 
comb  is  so  shallow  that  the  knife  does  not  touch 
the  surface,  as  might  be  the  case  with  exception- 
ally uneven  combs,  the  remaining  cappings  could 
be  removed  by  means  of  a  knife  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

In  Fig.  2,  A  is  the  handle  of  the  clutch  that 
allows  the  comb  held  in  the  metal  frame  to  pass 
to  the  bottom  of  the  machine  when  it  is  ready  to 
be  uncapped.  The  uncapping  is  done  while  the 
comb  is  pulled  upward,  for  in  this  way  the  cap- 
pings fall  away  from  the  knives  by  their  own 
weight  as  they  are  cut  off.  B  is  the  hand  lever 
which  throws  the  knives  in  position,  and  regu- 
lates the  depth  to  which  they  cut.  C  holds  the 
top-bar,  now  at  the  left  side  of  the  comb.  It 
may  be  very  quickly  adjusted  to  suit  any  varia- 
tion in  the  size.  D  holds  the  bottom-bar  firmly 
in  place.  E  is  a  device  that  allows  the  knife  to 
be  adjusted  to  cut  any  depth,  still  retaining  the 
proper  angle.  G  and  H  are  the  parts  that  hold 
the  knife,  and  that  give  to  it  the  lateral  motion 
as  it  cuts. 

A  frame  may  be  put  into  the  machine,  both 
sides  uncapped,  and  removed  again  in  half  a  min- 
ute. My  preference  is  for  the  machine  shown  in 
Fig.  1;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  because  I  do  not  use 
a  wide  end-bar,  but  have  a  staple  for  spacing  in 
the  side  of  the  top-bar. 

Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 

[This  machine  is  identical  in  principle  with 
the  one  brought  out  by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Miller,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1902.  Indeed,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  him  Oct.  14  of  that  year,  covering  ev- 
ery feature  of  the  Bayless  machine.  Of  course, 
the  American  patent  would  not  interfere  with  the 
use  of  this  machine  in  Canada  unless  Mr.  Miller 
had  the  same  thing  patented  there. 

Some  six  or  eight  years  ago  Mr.  Miller  sent  us 
one  of  his  machines,  that  embodied  the  general 
principles  shown  in  the  Bayless,  As  we  were 
not  then  in  position  to  give  it  a  thorough  test  we 
sent  it  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Aikin,  of  Loveland,  Col., 
with  the  request  that  he  not  only  try  it  but  that 
he  get  others  to  do  so  if  it  proved  to  be  a  success 
in  his  hands. 

Some  time  afterward  he  reported  that  he  had 
tested  the  machine,  but  that  he  could  work  more 
rapidly  and  more  satisfactorily  by  the  ordinary 
hand  uncapping  method.  Mr.  Miller  himself, 
we  believe,  gave  the  principle  a  test — how  extend- 
ed we  do  not  know;  but  the  fact  that  he  after- 
ward applied  for  a  patent  on  an  entirely  different 
principle  for  uncapping  combs  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  his  original  machine,  in  his  judgment, 
was  not  a  success;  for  on  June  23,  1903,  another 
patent  was  granted  to  him  covering  the  use  of  a 
series  of  spring-actuated  knives,  each  independent 
of  the  other,  and  having  its  cutting  edge  at  an 
angle  to  the  plane  in  which  the  knife  moves. 
We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  ultimate  fate  of 
this  machine.  We  tested  it  in  a  small  way,  but 
did  not  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  results. 

Whether  Mr.  Bayless  is  able  to  do  more  and 
better  work  with  his  machine  than  the  average 
man  can  accomplish  with  the  uncapping-knife,  we 
can  not  say.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  or 
first  Miller  was  prematurely  abandoned,  or  it  is 
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possible  that  Mr.  Bayless  has  made  some  slight 
improvement  by  which  he  overcomes  the  defects 
of  the  Miller  machine.  But  the  action  of  the 
Bayless  knives,  and  the  angle  of  them  toward  the 
combs,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  in  the  Mil- 
ler machine.  While  the  Providence  man  used  a 
cam  movement,  Mr.  Bayless  employs  the  princi- 
ple of  the  crank.  We  should  be  glad  to  get  re- 
ports from  those  who  have  tested  the  Bayless  ma- 
chine. 

In  this  connection  we  may  mention  that  Mr. 
Samuel  Simmins,  of  Sussex,  England,  has  invent- 
ed an  entirely  different  machine  from  any  thing 
that  has  yet  been  mentioned.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  stationary  sharp-edged  knives  or  V- 
shaped  trowels  mounted  vertically,  and  so  spaced 
that  the  cutting  edge  of  one  knife  would  extend 
beyond  that  of  the  other.  If  the  Miller  patent  of 
1903  had  not  been  limited  to  the  use  of  knives 
actuated  by  springs  it  is  clear  to  us  that  his  patent 
would  have  covered  the  Simmins  invention  also. 

Our  English  inventor  claims  that  his  device  is 
an  unqualified  success.  Indeed,  he  feels  abso- 
lutely sure  that  it  will  supersede  nearly  all  hand 
uncapping  for  frames  without  projections  or 
spacers.  It  is  cheap  in  construction,  and  could 
probably  be  put  on  the  market,  if  it  fits  Ameri- 
can conditions,  at  a  comparatively  moderate 
price. 

In  the  mean  time  there  is  another  uncapping- 
machine  in  Chicago,  concerning  which  some 
claims  have  been  made.  For  the  present,  at 
least,  the  public  will  doubtless  be  conservative, 
believing  that,  inasmuch  as  machine  uncapping 
has  proved  a  failure  in  the  past,  it  will  continue 
to  do  so.    We  shall  see.  —Ed.  ] 


A  BEE-SHED  WITH  AN  ADJUSTA- 
BLE  ROOF. 

BY  G.   F.  SCHILLING. 

The  hives  shown  in  the  shed  face  the  south 
except  a  long  row  to  the  left  which  faces  the 
east.  These  sheds  are  convenient  in  many  ways. 
The  roof  is  of  1^4 -inch  corrugated  galvanized 
iron  sheets,  26  in.  wide  by  4  feet  long,  and  each 
piece  is  movable  so  that  it  may  be  raised  to  any  de- 
sired height.  After  the  fourth  super  is  put  on  it 
raises  the  iron  beyond  the  framework  so  that 
the  one  piece  must  be  held  down  by  a  stone. 
There  is  a  wire  running  parallel  with  the  front 
of  the  sheds,  just  high  enough  to  let  the  roofing- 
sheets  slip  under  when  there  are  not  too  many 
supers  on.  It  is  supported  by  two  cleats  of  wood 
nailed  to  the  outside  ends  of  shed  and  drawn  tight 
by  an  eye-bolt  with  long  threads.  Bricks  placed 
on  the  rear  ends  of  the  sheets  usually  hold  them 
down  without  another  wire.  Some  of  the  best 
colonies  are  in  the  sheds  facing  the  east,  not  in 
the  view,  one  colony  filling  seven  complete  supers 
and  another  six.  Also  two  others  side  by  side 
with  six  each,  one  of  them  a  new  swarm,  hived 
in  June. 

The  old  colonies  are  usually  wintered  in  the 
sheds,  and  are  packed  with  plenty  of  newspapers 
around  and  over  them,  between  the  oilcloth  and 
covers,  and  straw  or  hay  between  and  over  the 
hives.  The  entrance  is  closed  to  one  or  two 
inches.  They  usually  winter  very  well  this 
way,  and  come  out  in  the  spring  strong  and 
healthy.  The  new  swarms  and  lighter  colonies 
are  usually  taken  in  the  cellar  for  the  winter. 

State  Center,  Iowa. 


FIG.  1. — w.  c.  sorter's  house-apiary. 

The  different-colored  rags  are  used  to  enable  the  bees  to  mark  their  own  entrances  more  easily. 


HOUSE  APIARIES. 

Some  of  the  Advantages  of  Keeping  Colo- 
nies in  Permanent  Sheds. 


BY  H.   H.  ROOT. 


The  house-apiary  has  been  in  use  almost  as 
long  as  any  thing  else  in  connection  with  bee- 
keeping. In  portions  of  Europe  especially,  it  is 
seen  on  every  hand.    The  subject  is  one  that  has 


been  discussed  pro  and  con  in  the  bee-journals 
for  years;  and  lest  some  might  feel  that  we  were 
reviving  an  old  threadbare  topic  it  might  be  well 
to  explain  that  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  not 
to  urge  the  use  of  the  house-apiary  on  bee-keep- 
ers in  general,  but  simply  to  show  how  it  is  be- 
ing used  in  some  instances  to-day,  and  to  men- 
tion briefly  a  few  of  the  advantages.  Many  who 
formerly  used  house-apiaries  do  not  use  them 
now;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who 
never  thought  of  even  trying  them  who  are  suc- 


FIG.  2. — OUTDOOR  COLONIES  SHELTERED  ON  THE  NORTH  BY  THE  HOUSE-APIARY  AND  ON  THE  WEST 

BY  A  HIGH  BOARD  FENCE. 
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FIG.  3. — INTERIOR  OF  SORTER'S  HOUSE-APIARY. 
The  colonies  are  arranged  along  the  south  wall  on  the  left.    The  rest  of  the  building  is  used  for  empty  supers,  supplies,  etc. 


ceeding  with  them.  Although  the  general  opin- 
ion is  that  house-apiaries  cost  more  in  the  long 
run  than  the  plan  of  keeping  the  hives  on  sepa- 
rate stands,  and  that  they  are  less  convenient,  still 
we  believe  that  there  is  a  place  for  them  in  modern 
bee-keeping,  as  the  history  of  the  industry  has 
shown. 

A  great  many  who  have  not  studied  the  sub- 
ject deeply  are  carried  away,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
thought  of  putting  up  a  cheap  building  to  shelter 
the  hives,  thinking  that  by  so  doing  the  hives 
may  be  constructed  of  thin  cheap  material,  and 
that  the  colonies  can  be  easily  protected  in  the 
winter  with  but  little  expense.  There  are  many 
things  to  take  into  consideration,  however,  as  the 
following  letter  shows: 

I  have  a  house-apiary  12  ft.  square.  It  is  provided  with  a  dou- 
ble floor  with  paper  between  the  boards.  The  wails  are  covered 
on  the  outside  with  patent  clapboards,  and  are  sheathed  up  on  the 
inside,  the  space  between  being  filled  with  fine  hay  chaflF.  I 
have  wintered  colonies  in  this  building  for  three  years,  and  I  find 
that  they  consume  about  the  same  amount  of  stores  as  those  win- 
tered outside  in  the  yard.  They  do  about  as  well,  so  far  as  mak- 
ing surplus  honey  is  concerned,  as  those  outside. 

During  the  three  years  that  I  have  had  bees  in  this  building  I 
have  lost  forty-three  queens  as  against  only  two  lost  from  the 
same  number  of  colonies  in  the  yard.  I  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  build  a  house-apiary,  for  a  good  one  costs  about  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  colonies  do  no  better  than  those  outside  on 
separate  stands.  Minott  C.  Young. 

Rutland,  Vt. 

The  above  letter  shows  pretty  conclusively  one 
gf  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  the  house-apiary; 


that  is,  the  fact  that  many  young  queens  are  lost 
by  getting  into  the  wrong  entrances  when  return- 
ing from  the  mating-flights.  However,  this  loss 
can  be  overcome  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
painting  around  the  entrances  with  different  colors, 
or  by  changing  the  appearance  in  some  way  so 
that  the  bees  may  more  easily  mark  their  own  en- 

Mr.  W.  C.  Sorter,  of  Wickliffe,  Ohio,  felt 
that  he  was  obliged  to  erect  some  sort  of  shelter 
for  his  apiary;  and  since  he  needed  a  building  al- 
so, for  supplies,  storage  room,  etc.,  he  decided 
to  construct  one  that  could  be  used  for  the  bees 
as  well.  He  therefore  put  up  a  building  about 
30  ft.  long,  facing  the  south,  the  wall  on  the 
south  side  near  the  ground  being  left  open  to  ac- 
commodate a  row  of  hives.  The  other  side  of 
the  building  was  used  for  a  storage-room;  and 
the  wall  on  that  side,  instead  of  being  solid,  was 
made  so  that  it  could  be  opened  up  on  hot  days 
in  the  summer  in  order  to  prevent  too  high  a  tem- 
perature. To  provide  the  proper  amount  of 
opening,  the  ventilators  at  the  back  were  construct- 
ed 18  inches  wide  by  14  ft.  long.  After  a  trial 
of  this  building  Mr.  Sorter  was  so  well  pleased 
with  it  that  he  extended  it  to  a  length  of  60  ft. 
The  illustrations  show  the  front  (south)  side  of 
this  house-apiary.  As  the  building  now  stands, 
there  are  three  14-ft.  ventilators  on  the  back 
(north)  side,  which,  with  the  windows,  give  all 
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TWO  OF  IRVING  LONG'S  BEF-SHEDS 
It  will  be  noted  that  a  windbreak  can  be  let  down  over  the  fronts  of  the  hives  when  necessary. 


the  light  necessary  for  manipulating  the  hives, 
etc.  Fig.  3  shows  the  inside  of  the  building  with 
the  ventilators  closed.  The  row  of  hives  at  the 
left  are  those  that  contain  the  bees,  and  those  on 
the  right  (north)  side  are  empty  supers  which 
stand  in  front  of  the  ventilators,  so  that  these  can 
not  be  seen. 

In  the  spring,  especially  on  cold  days,  the  sun 
shining  on  the  low  roof  warms  the  building  so 
that  it  is  often  20  degrees  warmer  than  the  out- 
side. During  the  cold  weather  of  winter,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  difference  of  only  3  or  4  degrees 
between  the  temperature  inside  the  building  and 
that  outside.  In  very  hot  weather  in  the  sum- 
mer, as  mentioned  before,  the  ventilators  are 
swung  open  so  that  the  inside  of  the  building  is 
really  cooler  than  the  air  outside. 

Since  the  building  faces  the  south  the  sun  shines 
into  the  hive-entrances  in  the  winter.  But  as  the 
sun  shines  more  perpendicularly  in  the  summer 
the  hives  are  entirely  in  the  shade.  Mr.  Sorter 
says  he  has  not  found  that  the  bees  fly  out  while 
the  sun  is  shining  in  the  winter  without  being 
able  to  get  back,  for  he  has  seen  them  fly  out  in 
the  sunshine,  even  at  a  temperature  of  32  degrees, 
and  still  be  able  to  get  back  to  the  hives.  At 
other  times,  however,  when  the  sun  was  not  shin- 
ing, in  damp  cloudy  weather,  he  has  noticed  that 
the  bees  seem  unable  to  get  back,  even  when  the 
temperature  is  close  to  60  degrees;  for  at  such 
times  they  collect  in  protected  places  on  buildings, 
etc. ,  and  finally  die.  On  account  of  these  obser- 
vations he  thinks  that  there  is  less  loss  from  bees 
being  unable  to  get  back  into  the  hives  on  sun- 
shiny days  than  on  damp  cloudy  days,  even  though 
the  temperature  is  warmer.  The  sunshine  seems 
to  give  them  life. 

The  front  of  the  building,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  illustrations,  is  constructed  in  such  a  way 
that  weather-boards  maybe  placed  over  the  fronts 
of  thefhives,  thus  sheltering  them  from  the  cold 
winds  in  the  winter.  These  weather-boards  may 
be  seen  at  the_further  end  of  the  building  already 


in  position,  arranged  so  that  they  will  just  fit  in 
betvveen  the  2X4  studding  of  the  wall,  leaving 
only  enough  room  at  the  bottom  for  the  entrance. 

The  water-table  prevents  the  water  from  drip- 
ping down  and  possibly  freezing  in  the  entrances. 
This  feature,  in  connection  with  the  boards  be- 
fore mentioned,  protects  the  entrances  admirably. 

Mr.  Sorter  formerly  put  packing  material 
around  the  hives  inside  the  building,  but  has 
lately  found  this  unnecessary,  as  the  building  it- 
self is  enough  of  a  protection  during  the  winter. 
In  the  summer  the  building  also  acts  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  heat;  for  when  the  ventilators  are 
opened  the  temperature  inside  is  such  that  the 
bees  rarely  cluster  out  on  the  fronts  of  the  hives. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  mixing-up  of  the 
bees,  and  also  the  loss  of  queens,  various  colored 
cloths  were  hung  on  the  front  of  the  building 
with  the  idea  of  permitting  the  bees  to  mark  their 
entrances  more  easily.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  plan  worked  well,  for  there  has  been  very  lit- 
tle loss  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Sorter  sees  quite  a  number  of  advantages 
in  such  a  building.  For  instance,  since  some 
kind  of  building  is  a  necessity  any  way,  it  costs 
but  little  more  to  build  it  long  and  narrow  to  ac- 
commodate a  row  of  hives.  Then  when  this  is 
done,  the  supplies,  extra  supers,  etc. ,  can  be  ar- 
ranged close  to  the  hives  where  they  are  wanted. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  stop  working  with  the  bees 
in  case  a  rain  comes  up.  Furthermore,  during 
robbing  time  the  work  can  go  right  on  with  no 
trouble  whatever.  The  bees  fly  inside  the  build- 
ing so  little  that  visitors  can  be  shown  every  ma- 
nipulation without  wearing  veils. 

Mr.  Sorter  has  found  that  he  gets  about  the 
same  results  in  surplus  honey  from  the  colonies 
inside  the  house-apiary  as  from  those  outside, 
other  things  being  equal.  About  the  same 
number  of  colonies  are  kept  outside  on  separate 
stands,  so  that  an  excellent  opportunity  is  pro- 
vided for  studying  the  two  plans  side  by  side. 
The  principal  point  to  be  careful  about  is  to  pre- 
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vent  the  mixing-up  of  the  bees  and  queens,  and 
to  arrange  the  inside  so  that  plenty  of  light,  ven- 
tilation, etc.,  may  be  provided  when  necessary. 
One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  whole  plan 
is  that  single-walled  hives  may  be  used  with 
cheaper  covers,  bottom-boards,  etc.,  since  all 
these  expensive  parts  are  not  exposed  to  the 
weather.  Furthermore,  hives,  supers,  etc  ,  do 
not  need  to  be  painted,  necessarily,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  fronts.  The  building  itself  dete- 
riorates, as  any  building  will;  but  if  kept  painted 
it  should  last  almost  a  lifetime. 

There  is  another  distinct  advantage  in  favor  of 
the  house-apiary;  and  that  is,  that  cross  bees  are 
much  more  easily  handled  when  housed  in  a 
building  than  when  outdoors.  If  they  fly  out 
inside  they  never  offer  attack. 

The  article  by  Irving  Long,  that  follows,  shows 
that  colonies  in  house-apiaries  do  not  swarm  as 
much  as  those  outside  on  separate  stands. 


HOUSE- APIARIES. 


Swarming  Largely  Prevented  by  Keeping 
Hives  in  Permanent  Sheds. 

BY  IRVING  LONG. 


For  some  yeais  I  have  had  five  house-apiaries 
from  which  I  take  from  one  to  three  tons  of  hon- 
ey a  year,  which  is  all  that  I  can  sell  here  around 


home.  These  houses  or  sheds  are  16  ft.  long,  6 
ft.  wide,  and  4  ft.  high  at  the  eaves,  the  height 
in  the  middle,  of  course,  being  sufficient  for  a 
man  to  stand  easily.  Each  shed  holds  only 
eight  colonies,  for  I  have  found  that  this  number 
gives  the  best  results  in  wintering.  In  the  spring 
one  colony  at  each  end  is  moved  out  a  little  at  a 
time  and  set  on  a  separate  stand  under  a  tree,  for 
with  eight  colonies  in  the  shed  during  summer 
the  hives  must  stand  so  close  that  many  queens  are 
lost.  Even  with  only  six  colonies  in  each  shed  I 
paint  the  hive  fronts  different  colors,  no  two  col- 
ors being  side  by  side.  I  have  found  that  when- 
ever there  is  any  mixing  it  is  always  between 
hives  painted  the  same  color.  All  the  hives  in 
the  sheds  stand  on  2X4' s  so  that  it  is  very  easy 
to  space  them  a  little  wider  when  the  two  hives 
have  been  removed. 

The  illustration  shows  two  of  my  houses,  the 
one  in  the  background  having  the  storm-door 
swung  down  over  the  fronts  of  the  hives,  the  way 
I  leave  it  the  most  of  the  winter.  The  storm- 
door,  however,  may  be  raised  whenever  it  is  de- 
sirable to  allow  the  bees  to  have  a  cleansing 
flight,  and  during  the  summer  it  is,  of  course,  left 
up. 

In  very  hot  weather  in  summer  the  hives  are 
laised  }4.  inch  from  the  bottom-boards  in  front; 
and  if  this  is  not  sufficient  I  sometimes  pry  the 
super  covers  back  to  give  ventilation  at  the  top 
until  all  clustering  on  the  outside  of  the  hives  is 
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prevented.  Very  few  colonies  swarm  when  I  fol- 
low this  plan,  while  every  colony  outdoors 
swarmed  this  year,  even  though  they  were  pro- 
vided with  empty  combs.  If  my  colonies  out- 
side stood  in  the  sun  I  should  not  expect  to  get 
an  average  of  75  pounds  to  the  colony;  but  I  av- 
erage twice  that  amount  from  the  colonies  inside 
the  sheds,  and  several  of  the  hives  gave  me  300 
lbs.  each. 

The  other  illustration  shows  the  interior  of  one 
of  the  sheds.  I  can  not  begin  to  tell  how  much 
nicer  it  is  to  work  with  the  bees  inside  these 
buildings.  It  is  true  that  it  is  harder  to  find 
queens,  but  still  I  almost  always  locate  them 
without  much  trouble. 

During  the  winter  a  feeding-board  of  my  own 
make  is  put  over  each  colony,  and  over  this  a 
gunny  sack  is  spread.  The  telescope  caps  are 
filled  solid  with  leaves  or  straw.  I  have  not  lost 
a  colony  in  the  winter  during  the  last  twenty 
years;  but  I  aim  to  leave  from  40  to  60  pounds 
of  honey  for  each  one;  and  if  there  is  not  this 
much  in  the  hives  I  feed  until  there  is. 

I  use  queen-excluders,  and  take  all  the  honey 
off,  when  finished,  with  bee-escapes. 

I  began  keeping  bees  in  these  bee-houses  or 
house-apiaries  thirty  years  ago,  and  have  tried  all 
kinds  of  buildings;  but  the  ones  shown  suit  me 
better  than  any  of  the  others. 

Marceline,  Mo. 

[The  storm-door  arrangement  shown,  p.  170,  is 
excellent  providing  it  does  not  prevent  the  flight 
of  bees  during  winter.    It  should,  in  our  judg- 


ment, be  let  down  early  in  the  fall  in  order  that 
the  bees  may  get  used  to  it. 

You  are  exactly  right  in  saying  that  it  is  much 
nicer  to  work  with  bees  inside.  We  suppose 
you  mean  by  this  they  are  much  quieter  to  han- 
dle, for  they  never  offer  attack  on  the  operator  in 
the  building,  and  the  troubles  incident  to  rob- 
bers stealing  loads  while  the  hives  are  open  are 
entirely  overcome. — Ed.] 


HOUSE  -  APIARIES  EXTENSIVELY 
USED  IN  GERMANY. 

The  Problem  of  Wintering  Close  to  the 
Alps. 


BY  J.  A.  HEBERLY. 

I  have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  and  seen  hun- 
dreds of  house-apiaries  in  Southern  Germany, 
but  did  not  see  a  single  apiary  where  the  hives 
were  set  out  in  the  open  air,  as  I  see  in  pictures 
of  almost  every  number  of  Gleanings.  I  have 
reasons  to  believe  that,  in  Northern  Germany, 
the  house-apiary  is  also  the  rule.  Losses  in  win- 
ter by  the  experienced  bee-keeper,  unless  through 
neglect,  are  rare — perhaps  through  the  loss  of  a 
queen  or  two.  The  man  who  just  owns  or  holds 
bees  has  numerous  losses — yes,  often  in  one  or 
two  unfavorable  seasons  he  may  lose  the  last  one. 
I  think  the  losses  due  directly  to  the  cold  are 
very  rare;  bees  can  stand  much  cold;  but  if  the 
stores  are  not  in  the  proper  place  it  happens  fre- 
quently that  the  bees  have  used  all  the  stores  in 
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reach,  and,  owing  to  the  cold  weather,  can  not 
get  to  the  food  that  may  be  at  the  further  end  of 
the  hive.  Prolonged  cold  weather  has  caused 
losses  indirectly,  though  in  this  case  the  bees  were 
really  starved. 

The  difficult  task  in  this  vicinity  is  not  the 
wintering,  but  to  have  strong  colonies  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  main  honey-fiow,  which  begins  in 
this  neighborhood  with  the  dandelion.  May  12 
to  15,  and  lasts  about  two  weeks.  By  July  5  the 
honey-tlow  is  over  so  far  as  surplus  is  concerned, 
and  we  are  content  if  the  colonies  gather  from 
that  date  what  they  need  for  maintenance  and 
the  next  winter.  What  makes  the  task  difficult 
is  that  we  are  about  2500  ft.  above  sea-level,  and 
quite  close  to  the  Alps;  consequently  we  have, 
late  in  the  spring,  very  inclement  weather;  cold 
riins,  and  even  snowfalls  at  the  time  when  the 
dandelion  is  in  bloom,  are  not  uncommon.  I  do 
not  desire  extra- populous  colonies,  as  the  surplus 
from  such  strong  colonies  falls  very  often  short 
of  expectation.  Medium  colonies  with  a  good 
proportion  of  field-workers  are  what  I  prefer. 
Between  the  middle  of  May  and  1st  of  June  I 
often  reduce  the  number  of  frames  allowed  the 
queen  for  brood-rearing.  This  would  probably 
be  quite  wrong  in  your  country;  but  with  me  it 
t  as  been  satisfactory.  The  intelligent  bee-keep- 
er must  adapt  his  practice  to  the  flora  of  his  lo- 
cality— to  the  sources  of  nectar  in  reach  of  his 
bees. 

Stoetten,  Bavaria,  Jan.  13. 


QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 

Wire  vs.  Zinc;  What  Can  be  Expected  of 
Wire  Excluders? 


BY  E.  D.  TOWN  SEND. 

For  the  last  few  years,  in  a  part  of  our  yards 
we  have  been  using  zinc  excluders  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent in  the  production  of  extracted  honey,  and 
we  would  use  them  on  all  of  our  extracted-honey 
colonies  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  season  of 
excessive  swarming  comes  about  one  year  in 
three,  so  that  at  our  outyards,  where  no  one  is 
present  to  hive  the  swarms,  there  is  considerable 
loss,  even  when  as  large  a  hive  as  a  ten-frame 
Langstroth  is  used  for  a  brood-nest.  The  loss 
merely  of  the  swarms  is  not  the  total  loss  by  any 
means,  for  bees  when  preparing  to  swarm  do  not 
work  with  the  same  vigor  as  do  those  colonies 
that  do  not  acquire  the  swarming  fever  during 
the  honey-flow,  but  keep  on  piling  in  the  stores. 
These  years  of  excessive  swarming  have  caused  us 
to  work  out  a  system  of  manipulating  our  upper 
stories  so  as  to  get  along  without  excluders,  and 
still  have  but  little  brood  in  the  upper  story  at 
extracting  time.  This  system,  however,  has  been 
described  in  previous  issues  so  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  go  over  the  same  ground  again. 

We  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference  in 
the  amount  of  honey  stored,  whether  an  excluder 
is  used  or  not,  with  the  exception,  as  I  mention- 
ed before,  of  the  years  when  there  is  excessive 
swarming.  It  is  true  that  there  will  be  a  little 
more  honey  in  the  upper  stories  where  no  exclud- 
er is  used;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  will  be 
more  honey  in  the  brood-nest  when  the  excluder 
is  used.    This  extra  amount  of  honey  in  the 


brood-nest  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  swarming 
fever,  because  the  queen  is  crowded  This  is 
especially  true  if  the  bees  are  three-banded.  Hy- 
brids carry  their  stores  above  more  freely  than 
the  pure  Italians. 

The  zinc  queen-excluder  really  amounts  to  a 
horizontal  division-board;  and,  although  the 
workers  may  move  back  and  forth  from  one 
story  to  the  other  at  will,  still  there  is  a  division 
between  the  two  parts.  As  every  one  knows, 
when  a  queen-excluder  separates  two  stories  the 
bees  will  build  queen-cells  and  develop  a  laying 
queen  in  the  upper  story  if  there  is  brood  present 
and  a  fly-hole  provided  so  the  young  queen  can 
take  her  mating  flight;  and  if  the  bees  are  let 
alone,  two  normal  colonies  will  be  the  result, 
both  of  which  use  the  one  common  entrance. 

This  proves  to  me  that  the  becs  regard  an  ex- 
cluder as  the  top  of  the  hive;  but  when  they  get 
their  hive  full  of  honey  and  brood  they  wnl 
crowd  above  and  store  honey  in  the  upper  part, 
just  as  they  would  store  honey  in  combs  hung  i  \ 
a  portico;  and  as  long  as  the  honey  keeps  coming 
in  they  might  store  nearly  as  much  in  a  portico 
in  front  as  in  the  story  above.  The  fact  that 
more  honey  is  stored  in  the  brood  nest  under  an 
excluder  convinces  me  that,  if  we  put  enough  ob 
structiors  between  the  brood  nest  and  the  surplus 
receptacle,  swarming  will  be  the  result  in  every 
instance.  At  any  rate,  about  every  third  year, 
as  I  said  before,  we  have  as  many  as  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  colonies  swarm  where  excluders  of  the 
zinc  type  are  used,  even  though  there  are  plenty 
of  drawn  combs  above. 

The  new  wood  wire  excluder  has  a  little  more 
opening  than  the  zinc,  but  it  is  a  question  in  my 
mind  whether  there  are  enough  more  openings  to 
make  any  difference  in  the  amount  of  honey 
stored  above  or  in  the  number  of  swarms  that 
issue. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  first,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  do  not  realize  the  full  value  of  a  wire  excluder 
in  the  drone-trap  entrance-guard,  or  even  in  the 
wood-wire  excluder.  I  think  we  should  use  an 
all--.vire  excluder.  With  such  a  honey-board  we 
should  expect  to  find  no  congestion  of  the  brood- 
nest  caused  by  the  reluctance  of  the  bees  in  work- 
ing through  the  excluder,  for  it  looks  to  me  a5 
though  there  would  be  so  very  little  obstruction 
that  the  results  would  be  the  same  as  if  there 
were  no  excluder  at  all  between  the  hive  and  up- 
per story.  A  woven-wire  construction,  so  to 
speak,  the  bees  would  not  notice,  and  it  would 
be  so  open  that  they  would  cluster  over  it  as  if 
there  were  nothing  there,  and  there  would  be  no 
cells  built  above  it  either,  even  though  there  were 
young  brood  in  the  upper  story.  To  my  mind 
this  would  indicate  that  the  colony  was  in  a  nor- 
mal condition  as  a  whole;  in  other  words,  that  it 
would  be  the  same  as  though  no  excluder  were 
used.  Under  these  conditions  I  think  there 
would  be  no  more  swarming  with  the  wire-ex- 
cluder than  without  if  the  proper  size  of  brood- 
nest  were  used. 

Remus,  Michigan. 

[The  wire  excluder  not  only  gives  more  open- 
ing, but,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance,  it 
has  no  sharp  burr-edges  like  a  punched  metal.  It 
is  these  sharp  edges  in  the  old  excluders  that  ob- 
struct the  bees  to  some  extent. — Ed.] 
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SEALED  COVERS  VS.  ABSORBENTS. 
A  Strong  Plea  for  Absorbents. 

BY  W.   L.  COGGSHALL. 

Mr.  Root: — I  promised  you  I  would  give  you 
a  scrap  on  sealed  covers.  First,  a  sealed  cover 
holds  all  the  breath  or  moisture  the  bees  give  off 
in  the  hive.  The  moisture  goes  to  the  top,  or 
ceiling;  and  if  it  is  zero  cold  it  forms  ice.  I  have 
seen  ice  one  inch  thick  in  the  corners  of  the  hives, 
and  }4  inch  thick  all  over  the  ceiling  except  6 
in.  around  right  over  the  cluster,  the  sides  cover- 
ed with  frost  also.  Strong  colonies  can  stand 
this  or  a  cold  damp  place  lor  a  while;  but  it  will 
weaken  them  if  it  holds  on  long. 

How  well  I  remember  the  winter  of  1880!  I 
lost  half  of  my  bees;  three-fourths  of  them  died 
in  New  York  outdoors.  The  thermometer  was 
at  zero  and  even  20  below  for  three  weeks  con- 
tinuouslly  in  January.  '1  he  bees  I  had  packed 
with  dry  sawdust  four  to  six  inches  deep  on  top 
with  burlap  or  carpet,  I  saved.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  box-hive  men  lost  nearly  all  except  when 
they  had  a  fly-hole  half  way  up  the  hive;  or  when 
a  hive  was  split  clear  from  top  to  bottom  they 
lived,  as  the  moisture  passed  out 

Brother  bee-men,  try  both  ways.  Try  sealed 
covers  and  carpets  with  dry  sawdust ;  or  forest 
leaves  are  fine — nothing  better.  You  can  get  in 
any  large  city,  at  junk-dealers'  stores,  old  brussels 
carpet  for  $2.00  to  $2.50;  100  lbs.  will  cover  200 
hives  easily,  and  last  eight  or  ten  years  if  you 
keep  your  covers  from  leaking.  I  do  not  want 
ice  inside  of  my  hives,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  there 
with  sealed  covers  in  zero  weather. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

[Perhaps  this  question  of  sealed  covers  and  ab- 
sorbents over  the  top  of  the  hives  during  winter 
is  one  of  locality.  Indeed,  we  are  quite  prepar- 
ed to  admit  that,  possibly,  where  the  winter 
temperature  is  likely  to  go  below  zero,  and 
stay  there  for  weeks  at  a  time,  absorbents  may 
give  better  results  one  year  with  another;  but  in 
our  locality  it  is  quite  to  the  contrary.  We  have 
tested  this  thing  year  after  year,  putting  absorb- 
ing cushions  with  burlap  directly  over  the  clus- 
ter of  bees  on  half  the  colonies,  and  a  thin  board, 
which  the  bees  must  seal  down,  with  an  absorb- 
ing cushion  on  top  of  the  other  half.  Once  in  a 
great  while  we  will  have  a  winter  where  the  two 
sets  of  colonies  will  run  almost  neck  and  neck; 
but  generally  those  with  the  sealed  covers  come 
out  dryer,  cleaner,  and  fresher  than  those  where 
the  packing  material  comes  directly  in  contact 
with  the  brood-nest  itself.  In  the  latter  case  the 
cushions  become  damp  along  in  January  and 
February,  sometimes  freezing.  These  damp  cush- 
ions have  a  decidedly  damaging  effect  on  the  col- 
ony beneath. 

Then,  moreover,  where  the  moisture  can  pass 
upward  through  the  packing  the  heat  can  escape 
in  the  same  way.  Under  sealed  covers  this  heat 
is  retained.  The  carbonic-acid  gas  being  heavier 
than  air  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  passes 
out  at  the  entrance,  and  fresh  air  takes  its  place. 
The  moisture  precipitates  and  runs  down  the 
hive  sides  and  out  at  the  entrance  also. 

During  the  past  few  days  (Feb.  22  to  26)  we 
have  had  Mr.  E.  F.  Atwater,  of  Meridian,  Ida- 


ho, with  us.  We  topk  him  out  into  our  yard, 
and  showed  him  the  difference  between  colonies 
having  sealed  covers  and  those  where  the  moisture 
could  pass  upward  through  the  absorbing  mate- 
rial. He  agreed  with  us  that  the  hermetic  seal- 
ing of  the  cover  over  the  colonies  he  examined 
showed  a  better  state  of  wintering.  We  looked 
over  the  whole  yard;  and  where  there  seemed  to 
be  more  dead  bees  at  the  entrance  than  the  average 
we  opened  up  the  hive.  In  almost  every  case^ 
showing  dead  bees  in  abnormal  numbers  at  the 
front,  it  was  found  that  the  cover  was  not  sealed, 
and  that  the  packing  material  was  damp  and 
frosty.  Where  there  were  few  or  no  dead  bees  in 
front,  the  cover  was  sealed  tight.  A  few  we 
broke  open,  only  to  find  that  the  clusters  were  in 
prime  condition. 

We  have  some  four  or  five  colonies  covered 
with  a  large  sheet  of  glass,  liermetically  sealed 
with  putty.  Over  this  is  placed  a  tray  of  planer 
shavings,  about  five  inches  deep.  We  showed 
Mr.  Atwater  how,  under  these  glass  sheets,  the 
bees  were  prospering,  and  how  moisture  in  the 
form  of  drip  was  collected  at  the  extreme  corners. 
This  moisture  was  remote  from  the  cluster,  and 
on  warm  days  one  could  see  the  bees  drinking  it 
up.  But  this  precipitation  would  appear,  of 
course,  in  far  greater  quantity  under  glass  than 
under  a  board,  because  glass  is  a  good  conductor 
of  heat  and  cold.  We  lifted  the  wood-sealed 
covers  in  a  few  instances,  and  could  find  no  drops 
of  water  except  in  one  case,  when  we  did  notice 
at  one  corner  a  slight  amount  of  dampness. 

It  is  conceivable  that  moisture  might  form  un- 
der a  sealed  cover,  so  that,  during  a  very  long 
zero  spell,  it  would  freeze;  that  more  moisture 
would  collect  and  form  ice,  and  then  we  would 
perhaps  have  a  condition  more  like  that  reported 
by  Mr.  Coggshall.  But  if  that  amount  of  mois- 
ture must  pass  up  through  the  sawdust,  or  ab- 
sorbent, why  should  it  not,  while  it  is  en  route, 
freeze  there,  forming  a  mass  of  ice  and  sawdust.? 
Such  a  condition,  unless  the  moisture  could  pass 
oft  more  freely  than  it  does  with  us,  is  not  favor- 
able to  good  wintering;  but  among  the  hills  of 
York  State  it  is  possible  that  the  air  is  dryer,  so 
that  this  dampness  would  pass  off  more  readily 
than  here. 

Later. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  we  had  a 
call  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Halter,  of  Akron,  about  20 
miles  east  of  us.  He  is  quite  an  extensive  bee- 
keeper, and  a  close,  careful  observer.  On  refer- 
ring this  question  of  sealed  covers  versus  absorb- 
ents, he  unhesitatingly  said  he  preferred  the 
former.  He  wanted  no  damp,  wet,  or  frosty 
packing  for  him. — Ed.] 


DRONE  COMB  IN  SECTIONS. 

Pieces  of  it  Recommended  in  Place  of 
Foundation;  Many  Queens  Lost. 


BY  H.  E.  HARRINGTON. 

On  page  1487,  Dec.  15,  drone  comb  is  referred 
to  for  use  in  supers.  I  have  kept  bees  for  25 
years,  and  the  last  20  years  I  have  used  no  foun- 
dation in  sections.  I  use  pieces  of  drone  comb 
for  starters.  With  a  hot  knife  I  cut  the  comb  in 
pieces  an  inch  square  or  larger,    I  heat  one  side 
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of  the  section  over  a  stove,  and  place  the  comb  in 
place  (right  side  up),  and  lay  the  section  aside  for 
the  wax  to  cool.    I  then  fold  the  section; 

This  starter  is  very  much  more  attractive  to 
bees  than  comb  foundation,  as  some  honey  will 
be  placed  in  the  cell  before  any  new  comb  is  add- 
ed to  it.  I  use  no  zinc,  and  have  but  little  trouble 
because  of  queens  laying  in  the  drone-cells. 
When  this  does  occur  it  is  generally  in  sections 
from  the  previous  year,  nearly  filled  with  comb, 
and  put  on  early  for  "  baits. "  Not  more  than 
one  queen  in  twenty  enters  the  sections  and  lays 
eggs.  There  is  no  "  fishbone  "  in  the  sections; 
and  as  the  drone  comb  is  naturally  built  thicker 
I  think  I  can  get  straighter  combs  without  sepa- 
rators than  if  the  cells  were  worker  size.  Further- 
more, if  the  walls  of  all  cells  are  of  equal  thick- 
ness, there  is  one-third  or  more  wax  in  worker 
than  in  drone  comb  of  the  same  thickness,  and  I 
think  the  honey  looks  much  nicer,  as  the  latge 
cells  show  through  the  cappings  more  than  the 
smaller.  I  can  tell  my  customers  that  I  have  the 
natural  comb  honey  with  no  "  fishbone  "  in  it. 

Some  might  ask  how  I  get  this  drone  comb. 
P'or  years  I  have  bought  but  little  comb  founda- 
ti  )n,  using  it  only  for  starters  in  brood-frames. 
I  hive  my  swarms  on  five  or  less  frames  with  only 
starters,  and  in  two  or  three  days  or  when  there 
are,  say,  five  combs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
built,  I  put  on  sections  with  drone-comb  starters, 
and  the  bees  go  at  them  with  a  rush.  When  the 
five  combs  are  built  I  add  two  more  frames  at  the 
center  with  starters.  This  spreading  can  be  carried 
on  indefinitely.  The  drone  comb  the  bees  build 
in  the  frames  I  cut  out  and  place  at  the  entrance 
so  the  bees  can  empty  it  of  any  honey  that  might 
have  been  placed  in  the  cells.  I  then  lay  them 
aA^ay  to  be  used  in  ths  sections.  I  prefer  comb 
built  from  a  drawn  starter  to  that  from  founda- 
tion, wired  or  not.  and  I  think  I  can  get  fully  as 
much  comb  from  the  starter  as  I  could  from 
loundation.  If  there  is  a  fairly  good  flow,  an 
average  colony  will  fill  a  frame  in  a  day,  or  five 
frames  in  five  days. 

In  cutting  out  drone  comb,  care  must  be  used 
to  cut  back  as  far  as  the  cells  are  expanded,  and 
the  bees  will  generally  fill  with  worker  comb,  al- 
though it  is  hard  to  keep  the  bees  from  building 
some  drone  comb  the  second  time.  However, 
such  combs  should  be  placed  at  the  side,  where 
they  will  be  used  for  storing  honey.  In  the  spring 
the  drone  comb  can  be  cut  out,  and  a  piece  of 
worker  comb  fitted  in. 

St.  Johns,  Ore.,  Dec.  25. 


SOME  EXPERIENCE  WITH  DIFFER- 
ENT BEE-APPLIANCES. 

Hot  Uncapping-knives  Preferred;  Shallow 
vs.  Deep  Supers. 

BY  THE  NEW  MEXICO  CHAP. 

The  Bingham  uncapping-knife  is  excellent  for 
uncapping  any  kind  or  shape  of  comb  except 
comb-honey  sections.  For  these  I  made  a  di- 
minutive Bingham  knife  with  about  the  same 
drop  from  the  tine  of  the  handle  to  the  tine  of  the 
blade  as  the  regular  size,  but  short  enough  for 
the  whole  blade  to  fit  down  into  the  section.  I 
find  such  knives  indispensable,  and  should  think 


they  might  well  be  put  on  the  market.  We  en- 
dorse the  hot-knife  plan. 

This  fall  we  extracted  honey  so  stiff  that  we 
found  it  necessary  to  let  an  eight-frame  power  ex- 
tractor hum  for  thirty  minutes  on  each  set  of 
combs — fifteen  minutes  to  each  side. 

Fancy  uncapping  /^/a:^  honey  with  a  cold  knife! 
Knives  from  boiling  water  had  to  be  given  time 
to  melt  their  way  through,  and  an  unusually 
strong  man  at  the  uncapping-box  complained  of 
his  wrist.  The  bees  make  a  little  honey  here  at 
times,  which  can  be  uncapped  with  cold  knrves 
without  much  injury  to  the  combs;  but  if  there 
is  a  good  lively  "  machine  man  "  at  an  eight- 
frame  power-driven  extractor,  and  not  more  than 
two  men  at  the  uncapping-can,  they  must  use  hot 
knives  to  keep  him  in  honey  and  not  ruin  combs. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  these  conclusions  are  drawn 
from  actual  experience,  for  we  uncapped  about 
sixty  tons  of  honey  last  summer. 

We  like  the  Rauchfuss  combined  section-form- 
er and  foundation-fastener.  We  mounted  twenty 
thousand  sections  with  one  last  spring,  and  it 
gave  entire  satisfaction. 

I  have  known  instances  where  bees  secreted  so 
much  more  wax  than  they  needed  that  it  scaled 
off  their  bodies  and  fell  in  little  yellow  or  silvery 
flakes  on  the  floor  of  the  hive,  where  it  lay  almost 
thick  enough  to  cover  the  bottom.  I  note  this 
more  often  in  nuclei  than  any  other  place;  in 
fact,  I  am  not  certain  I  ever  saw  it  in  a  full-sized 
colony.  One  nucleus  in  which  I  noticed  a  spe- 
cially large  amount  of  these  discarded  wax  scales 
was  a  strong  nucleus  (about  three  frames),  with 
a  poor  queen  which  was  missing  a  little  later  on 

Late  this  season  we  got  on  to  a  method  of 
brushing  which  was  such  an  improvement  on  our 
old  style  plan  that  I  want  to  tell  others  abo  t  it. 
Take  an  empty  comb-honey  super;  set  it  down 
by  the  hive;  take  off  the  extracting-super,  set 
it  on  the  empty  comb-honey  super,  and  put 
both  back  (on  the  hive).  If  the  super  contains 
8  frames  (it  should  contain  only  7  for  best  re- 
sults), take  out  one  or  two  with  the  fewest  bees  and 
lean  these  up  against  the  hive.  Prepare  a  brush 
by  tying  together  a  bundle  of  soft  green  weeds 
about  as  large  as  the  wrist,  and  two  feet  long. 
Thrust  this  down  in  the  place  where  the  frames 
were  taken  out,  and  sweep  it  back  and  forth 
quickly  a  few  times,  and  no  more  bees  will  be 
seen  there.  Then  pull  the  next  frame  toward 
you  and  get  the  brush  into  the  opening  it  leaves 
beyond,  and  so  on  until  the  bees  are  all  below. 

We  run  for  extracted  honey  mostly,  with  full- 
depth  frames;  but  we  have  three  or  four  hundred 
sets  of  shallow  frames,  and  we  find  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  a  man  can  take  off  honey  much  faster 
in  full-depth  frames,  and  the  uncappers  can  un- 
cap more  pounds  in  full-depth  frames,  while  the 
man  at  the  extractor  bewails  his  fate  when  he  sees 
one  end  of  the  extracting-tent  stacked  full  of 
shallow-frame  supers.  I  found  these  shallow 
frames  useful,  however,  to  precede  a  comb-honey 
super. 

EXTRACTING-TENTS. 

We  do  all  our  extracting  in  a  tent,  and  we 
move  it  from  one  to  another  of  our  seven  yards, 
in  which  we  now  have  1700  colonies.  The  tent 
is  a  12X16,  with  a  6-ft.  wall.  Near  the  back 
end  I  took  out  one  width  of  canvas  on  each  side, 
and  put  in  window-screen,  down  to  within  a  foot 
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of  t!  e  ground  There  are  two  advantages  in 
this — first,  it  gives  ventilation;  second,  robbers 
hang  around  the  screens  and  do  not  bother  so 
much  at  the  door.  If  they  get  very  bad  at  the 
door  it  is  tied  up  tight,  and  any  one  wishing  to 
get  in  or  out  raises  up  one  side  of  the  tent  and 
lets  it  fall  behind  him. 

Our  sympathies  are  with  the  Imperial  Valley 
bee-keepers  who  wish  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  intrusion  of  more  bee-keepers  than  the  range 
will  maintain,  for  this  valley  is  about  overstocked 
now;  and  since  my  partners  and  I  have  about 
$10,000  invested  in  bees  here,  we  and  others  now 
here  would  hate  to  be  crowded  so  as  to  make  our 
project  a  failure  in  the  end,  both  for  us  and  the 
ones  who  crowded  us. 

Mesilla  Park,  N.  M.,  Jan.  14. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  LOCALITY. 
Why  the  Bees  Gnawed  the  Splints. 

BY  LESLIE  BURR. 

Why  did  the  bees  gnaw  the  splints  on  page 
1127,  Sept.  15.?  The  editor  suggests  that  locality 
was  the  cause.  The  locality  idea  is  all  right  in 
a  way,  as  certain  conditions  are  more  likely  to 
occur  in  some  localities  than  others,  but  to  solve 
the  problem  fully  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
all  the  conditions  were.  In  support  of  my  idea 
that  it  was  mere  conditions,  and  not  because  the 
bees  happened  to  be  located  at  some  certain  part 
of  the  world,  I  will  state  that  I  have  worked 
bees  in  the  canyons  of  California,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  among  the  mountains  of 
Cuba,  and  the  hillsides  of  New  York,  along  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  Illinois  prairies;  and 
my  observations  have  been  that  bees,  under  Lke 
conditions,  produce  like  results,  no  matter  where 
located. 

I  judge  that  the  reasons  why  "a  third  of  the 
combs  looked  like  Fig.  2  and  3  "  are,  first,  there 
was  not  a  heavy  honey-flow;  or  if  there  was,  the 
nights  must  have  been  very  cool;  and,  second,  the 
bees  were  given  more  frames  than  was  necessary 
under  the  conditions  that  existed.  Had  the  bees 
I  een  given  only  as  many  frames  as  they  could 
work  upon,  and  the  rest  of  the  frames  added  only 
when  necessary,  I  feel  certain  that  fewer  bad 
c  mbs  would  have  resulted.  That  "Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do  "  applies 
to  bees  as  well  as  boys. 

BEES  DESERTING  THE  HIVE. 

While  in  the  West  1  heard  what  then  seemed  a 
strange  story.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  a  Colora- 
do bee-keeper  who  had  business  interests  in  Mon- 
tana decided  to  go  into  the  bee  business  there; 
but  on  making  inquiries  about  bees  he  found  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  them  to 
drsert  the  hive  and  disappear,  leaving  scarcely  a 
bee  with  the  honey  and  brood. 

The  person  in  question  decided  that,  if  bees 
acted  that  way,  he  had  no  desire  to  own  bees  in 
iV  I  on  tana. 

I  could  never  account  for  the  bees  acting  this 
way  until  a  few  days  ago  when  I  was  visiting 
Claude  Hill,  of  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  one  of  my 
old  Cuban  friends.    In  the  couise  of  our  conver- 


sation about  Cuba  he  remarked,  "Say,  did  you 
ever  know  that  down  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba 
at  times  the  bees  have  been  known  to  desert  the 
hive,  leaving  it  full  of  honey  and  brood?"  He 
gave  as  a  reason  that  the  bees  had  become  crazy 
from  thirst,  there  being  no  fresh  water  that  they 
could  get. 

ENTRANCE-BOARDS. 

The  editor,  in  his  remarks  about  that  photo  of 
T.  C.  Ebrito's  apiary,  in  the  Sept.  15th  issue, 
says,  "  The  arrangement  of  the  hive-stands,  also, 
is  very  simple,  and  has  the  further  advantage  that 
it  permits  the  apiarist  to  push  his  toes  or  insteps 
clear  under  the  hives.  This  allows  him  to  get 
near  his  work."  This  is  all  true;  but  let  me  add 
that  there  should  be  a  board  that  reaches  from 
the  entrance  to  the  ground;  for  if  you  do  not  (and 
this  is  especially  true  in  the  North)  a  large  num- 
ber of  loaded  bees  will  become  lost.  I  remem- 
ber one  day  during  the  buckwheat  flow  in  New 
York  this  fall  I  chanced  upon  a  hive  about  six 
inches  from  the  ground.  The  small  board  that 
leaned  against  the  entrance  had  fallen,  and,  as  a 
result,  there  was  about  a  pint  of  bees  crawling 
around  near  the  hive.  They  had  missed  the  en- 
trance; and  as  there  was  no  convenient  way  for 
them  to  crawl  up,  and  they  were  too  exhausted 
to  take  wing,  they  were  unable  to  enter  the  hive. 

Valparaiso,  Ind. 


DO  BEES  HEAR.? 

Some  Evidence  to  Show  that  Bees  No- 
tice Sounds  by  Feeling  the  Jar. 

BY  I.  W.  BECKWITH. 

This  is  a  question  that  will  not  s?ay  down,  and 
I  will  offer  some  observations  that  I  have  made 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  "  do-hear  "  pai  ty  sa>  s,  "  We  notice  that  a 
sharp  clap  of  thunder  sends  home  in  a  hurry  the 
bees  that  are  out  foraging.  Did  they  hear  that 
thunder.?  When  hiving  a  swarm,  those  near  the 
entrance  commence  humming  and  marching  in; 
then  the  others  take  up  the  hum  and  march. 
When  a  colony  is  preparing  to  swaim,  the  old 
queen  and  the  unhatched  one  quahk  at  each  oth- 
er. Of  what  u  e  is  that  quahk  if  the  other  queen 
does  not  hear  it.?  " 

H.  V.  Buttel-Reepen,  Ph.  D.,  says,  in  his  arti- 
cle, "Are  Bees  Reflex  Machines.?"  that  he  has 
not  the  least  doubt  that  bees  have  an  excellent 
sense  of  hearing,  since  observations  yield  hun- 
dreds of  proofs;  but  admits  that  no  organ  of  hear- 
ing has  been  discovered. 

But  there  are  observations  and  observations. 
1  have  seen  many  things,  however,  that  go  to 
show  that  the  bees  do  not  hear,  as  we  do,  although 
they  are  sensible  to  sound.  I  have  often  noticed, 
when  hiving  a  swarm,  if  there  should  be  a  gap  of 
two  or  three  inches  between  those  bees  that  are 
humming  and  going  into  the  hive,  and  those 
further  away,  they  do  not  seem  to  hear  that  hum 
across  the  gap,  es;  ec  ally  if  there  is  a  little  wind 
toward  the  hi\e;  3  et  I  can  hear  it  several  steps 
away.  1  hose  bees  did  not  have  a  very  "txcel- 
lent  sense  of  hearing." 

I  set  up  a  screen  ot  tissue  paper  about  six  in«  h- 
es  from  the  front  of  a  hi^e,  and  shook  some  bees 
from  a  comb  on  to  a  sh  et  between  the  hive  and 
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screen,  and  also  shook  some  bees  on  to  the  sheet 
ba:k  of  the  screen  The  bees  inside  commenced 
humming,  and  marched  into  the  hi^e;  but  those 
outside  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  noise,  though 
there  was  but  the  thickness  of  paper  between.  I 
lifted  the  screen  an  inch  or  two,  and  those  bees 
immediately  commenced  to  hum.  I  closed  the 
opening  and  they  stopped  This  I  repeated  sev- 
eral times  with  uniform  result.  I  then  removed 
the  screen  and  replaced  it  with  one  of  mosquito- 
bar,  and  the  bees  heard  (?)  through  that  all  right. 

The  bees  did  not  hear  the  humming  in  either 
case;  they  simply  felt  the  motion  of  the  air  the 
same  as  I  do  when  a  bee  alights  on  my  face  and 
hums.  The  above  experiment  is  very  easily 
tried,  and  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said  verified. 

"  But  did  not  the  bees  hear  that  thunder? " 
No.  They  only  felt  the  jar,  the  same  as  a  deaf 
person  does,  or  as  I  do  if  I  chance  to  have  my 
hand  on  ihe  table. 

"  If  bees  do  not  hear,  of  what  use  is  the  quahk- 
ing?"  I  am  something  of  a  Yankee,  and  will 
answer  accordingly.  If  bees  do  hear,  of  what 
use  is  the  quahking? 

Lander,  Wyoming. 


A  HARD  WINTER  FOR  BEES  IN 
CELLARS. 


Colonies  io  Winter  Repositories  ia  Dan- 
ger^ 

BY  R.    F.  HOLTERMANN. 


During  my  twenty-six  years  of  expeiience  with 
bee-keeping  there  has  never  been  such  danger  for 
tne  bees  wintered  in  the  cellar  as  there  is  this 
winter.  The  changes  of  temperature  have  been 
very  rapid.  For  instance,  on  Jan.  4  the  bees  of 
a  colony  that  I  was  wintering  outside  had  a 
flight;  on  the  5th  the  temperature  was  20  above 
zero,  and  on  the  6th  20  degrees  below.  Within 
another  24  hours  it  was  26  degrees  above  zero. 
With  such  rapid  changes  it  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  keep  an  even  temperature  in  a  cetlar, 
and  even  more  difficult  to  make  a  change  of  air 
practical.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  correct; 
but  a  recent  statement  was  made  in  one  of  the 
papers  that  this  was  the  mildest  winter  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  within  the  memory  of 
man  Under  these  circumstances  bees  wintered 
inside,  unless  they  have  the  greatest  possible  care, 
will  suffer  materially,  and  I  already  have  evi- 
dence that  this  is  the  case. 

The  editorial,  page  72,  Feb.  1,  was  very  op- 
portune, and  I  fully  indorse  it.  It  is  now  sev- 
eral years  since  I  stated  in  Gleanings  that  bees, 
being  animals,  require  air,  and  the  longer  I  keep 
bees  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  they  require 
and  use  to  advantage  even  more  air  than  I  then 
thought.  This  winter,  even  when  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  cellar  was  kept  down  to  43  degrees,  I 
had  two  twelve-inch  sub-earth  ducts,  the  intake 
pipe  running  under  the  ground  a  distance  of 
about  90  feet,  and  entering  at  the  middle  of  the 
cellar  floor.  I  also  had  four  six-inch  sub-earth 
pipes,  but  these  were  much  shorter,  and  were  in 
pairs,  each  pair  coming  through  the  cellar  floor 
half  way  between  the  two  twelve-inch  pipes  and 
the  ends  of  the  cellar.  AU  these  were  to  bring 
in  fresh  air.    A  large  chimney,  with  two  eight- 


inch  stovepipe  holes,  carried  the  foul  air  from 
the  cellar  floor,  and  I  had  two  fourteen-inch 
shafts  for  the  same  purpose  leading  from  the 
ceiling.  These  latter  were  to  be  used  during 
warm  weather  only.  In  spite  of  this  I  found 
that  these  provisions  for  ventilation  were  entirely 
inadequate.  From  the  bee-yard  to  the  bee-cellar 
there  is  a  stairway  five  feet  wide,  which  can  be 
closed  at  the  top  and  bottom  by  double  doors 
meeting  in  the  center.  In  the  fall  or  early  win- 
ter, after  putting  the  bees  in  I  began  leaving 
these  doors  entirely  open.  About  a  week  before 
Christmas,  during  decidedly  cold  weather  the 
doors  were  partially  closed;  but  until  this  date 
(Feb.  9)  they  have  never  been  entirely  closed. 
We  shut  out  the  light  as  much  as  we  can,  and 
we  have  darkened  the  windows  of  the  room  up- 
stairs and  kept  the  trap-door  open  more  or  less, 
which  leads  down  into  the  cellar. 

The  bees  nearest  the  fresh  air  in  the  entire 
front  row,  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  outside 
stairway,  and  which  consists  of  five  rows  of  hives 
25  feet  long,  placed  one  above  the  other,  appear 
to  be  in  perfect  condition.  There  are  very  few 
dead  bees  on  the  ground  under  this  row.  The 
next  two  rows  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  and 
face  each  other  with  only  room  enough  to  walk 
between  them.  The  hives  in  these  two  rows 
have  very  few  dead  bees,  but  still  there  are  more 
than  in  the  first  row,  and  there  is  a  little  spot- 
ting, though  not  much.  The  hives  in  these  two 
rows  are  almost  unspotted.  Beyond  these  are 
two  more  rows  in  the  end  of  the  cellar,  the  last 
row  having  the  backs  of  the  hives  against  the 
end  wall.  There  are  more  dead  bees  under  these 
last  two  rows,  and  two  of  the  colonies  at  this 
date  show  decided  signs  of  spotting  the  hives. 
The  bees  are  also  more  easily  disturbed,  and  the 
temperature  is  always  several  degrees  higher  than 
that  more  toward  the  center  of  the  cellar.  This 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  defective  circula- 
tion. One  twelve-frame  Camiolan  colony  hav- 
ing over  it  only  a  thin  cloth,  and  a  corner  of  that 
folded  back,  had  a  bunch  of  bees  the  size  of  my 
two  hands  hanging  out  on  the  front  of  the  hive. 
There  were  no  distended  bees,  nor  was  there  any 
spotting.    The  temperature  at  this  time  was  50° 

The  other  end  of  the  cellar  was  much  the 
same.  Some  weeks  ago  I  cut  an  opening  about 
14  inches  square  through  the  cellar  into  the  room 
above,  over  the  center  of  the  end  row,  and  yes- 
terday I  cut  two  more  holes,  building  a  sort  of 
chimney  over  each  opening  in  the  floor  of  the 
room  above  by  means  of  half  a  dozen  empty 
twelve-frame  supers.  I  find  that  these  openings 
are  giving  excellent  satisfaction;  and  if  I  could 
follow  Mr.  Aspinwall's  advice,  and  make  the  en- 
tire ceiling  of  the  cellar  of  slats  with  straw  on 
top,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  an  ideal  ar- 
rangement. 

As  long  as  the  air  is  fresh,  very  few  bees  fly 
from  the  entrance  of  the  hives,  even  when  the 
temperature  is  50  degrees;  but  as  the  temperature 
rises  the  bees  become  more  active,  and  they  re- 
quire more  oxygen,  as  at  such  times  the  bees  un- 
der ordinary  conditions  are  likely  to  get  the  least 
ventilation,  for  the  reason  that  the  inside  and 
outside  temperatures  are  more  nearly. 

Those  having  difficulty  in  ventilating  cellars 
should  aim  to  have  a  maximum  of  fresh  air,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  uniformity  of  temperature;  but 
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at  the  same  time  the  direct  light  should  be  cov- 
ered so  that  the  least  amount  of  it  will  reach  the 
bees.  When  increasing  the  ventilation  it  would 
be  better  to  manage  so  that  increased  light  will 
not  be  given  at  the  same  time.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  do  this  at  night,  so  that,  when  the  morning 
light  comes,  little  by  little,  it  wiU  not  have  so 
much  effect  on  the  bees. 

Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 

[A  few  years  ago  the  statement  went  out,  and 
scarcely  any  one  came  forward  to  controvert  it, 
that  bee-cellars  required  little  or  no  ventilation; 
that  sub-earth  ventilators  and  all  others  were 
worse  than  useless.  Such  mischievous  doctrine 
had  a  serious  result  on  the  industry,  for  many 
beginners,  as  well  as  veterans,  attempting  to  fol- 
low such  advice,  came  to  grief. 

Now,  in  cases  where  the  temperature  is  vari- 
able it  is  beginning  to  be  conceded  that  fresh  air 
ia  large  volumes  is  an  essential  factor  for  indoor 
wintering. 

In  a  state  of  semi-hibernation,  when  the  cellar 
temperature  is  uniformly  45°  F.,  during  which 
respiration  is  low,  not  much  air  is  needed;  but 
when  that  condition  is  changed  to  activity  and 
restlessness,  then  there  must  be  copious  ventila- 
tion or  there  will  be  trouble. — Ed  ] 


REQUEENING    BY  SUPERSEDING 
THE  OLD  QUEEN  IN  A  NAT- 
URAL WAY. 


BY  J.   E.  CHAMBERS. 

Having  received  quite  a  number  of  inquiries 
about  my  requeening  device,  mentioned  on  page 
1089,  Aug.  15,  1907, 1  would  say  this  device  con- 
sists of  a  thin  board,  with  a  large  part  of  the  cen- 
ter cut  out,  and  covered  on  both  sides  with  wire 
cloth.  At  each  side  there  is  a  slot  cut  out  almost 
the  length  of  the  board.  One  of  these  slots  is 
covered  with  zinc,  the  other  with  a  tin  slide  that 
can  be  pulled  out  when  necessary,  leaving  the 
slot  entirely  open.    The  board  is  cleated  like  a 


bottom-board,  but  it  has  a  small  hole  cut  through 
the  back  ckat  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
young  queen  to  fly  out  and  mate.  When  I  want 
to  requeen  a  colony  that  has  a  failing  queen  I 
put  a  few  empty  combs  into  a  hive-body,  and 
also  a  comb  of  all  sealed  brood;  set  the  above- 
described  board  over  the  hive  to  be  requeened, 
and  put  the  body  containing  the  combs  on  it. 
Then  I  run  in  a  young  virgin  just  hatched,  or 
give  a  mature  cell  in  a  good  cell  protector,  leav- 
ing the  flight-hole  in  the  rear  of  the  board  open. 
On  the  seventh  day  I  pull  out  the  tin  slide  that 


covers  the  open  hole,  and  thus  allow  the  young 
queen  to  go  below.  She  slips  down  very  quiet- 
ly; the  bees  pay  no  attention  to  her,  for  she  has 
been  among  them  for  several  days,  and  has  ac- 
quired their  colony  odor.  Even  the  old  queen 
does  not  become  alarmed  until  the  young  queen 
is  struggling  with  her  in  mortal  combat.  Since 
a  worn-out  queen  is  no  match  for  a  young  vig- 
orous one,  not  yet  heavy  with  eggs,  the  old  queen 
is  killed  and  the  young  one  reigns. 

It  is  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  explain  to  the 
intelligent  bee-keeper  why  this  result  will  aim'  st 
invariably  occur.  The  failing  condition  of  the 
old  queen  is  an  important  factor,  but  by  no 
means  the  most  important  one.  The  youn;j 
queen  acquiring  the  scent  of  the  colony,  and 
mating  from  the  hive  containing  a  part  of  the 
colony,  is  the  main  factor.  It  does  not  matter 
if  the  old  queen  below  is  not  yet  played  out — al- 
most exact  superseding  conditions  are  brought 
about,  and  the  bees  do  not  reason. 

Perhaps  some  will  ask  why  they  can  not  put 
a  mature  cell  into  a  protector  and  then  insert  it 
right  among  the  bees.  This  will  not  work  ex- 
cept when  the  bees  are  already  making  prepara- 
tions to  do  the  superseding  themselves.  One 
main  reason  is,  that  the  queen  just  hatched  is  no 
match  for  the  old  one.  But  after  she  has  had  time 
to  acquire  her  full  strength,  it  is  different.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bees  pay  no  attention  to  the  new 
queen,  and  thus  do  not  hamper  her  actions  in  the 
least. 

QUEENS  WITH  STINGS  CLIPPED. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  mention  an  ex- 
periment I  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  the 
past  summer  at  Uvalde.  I  was  visiting  Mr.  E. 
L.  Bussey,  and  he  was  experimenting  with  intro- 
ducing a  plurality  of  queens  into  several  colo- 
nies. He  showed  me  a  colony  in  which  were 
two  queens  with  stings  clipped.  They  had  been 
there  several  days,  and  when  the  hive  was  opened 
the  bees  were  paying  not  the  least  attention  to 
the  queens.  But  the  queens  were  biting  and 
pulling  at  each  other  in  a  savage  manner.  In  ev- 
ery case,  Mr.  Bussey  afterward  informed  me,  one 
queen  was  found  missing  after  a  few  days.  How- 
ever, the  value  of  the  experiment  was  partly  lost 
through  his  failure  to  mark  the  queens  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  him  to  know  whether  it  was  in- 
variably the  old  one  that  was  killed. 

San  Angelo,  Tex. 

[This  requeening-board,  taking  advantage  of 
the  supersedure  impulse,  is,  we  believe,  a  good 
thing.  The  whole  theory  of  its  working  is 
sound. — Ed.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  LOWER  CALIFOR- 
NIA. 


"  Enough  Honey  Produced  to  Float  the 
United  States  Navy;"  Many  Bees  and 
Few  Bee-keepers. 

BY  JAMES  H.  LYONS. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  bee  countries  in  the 
world — a  territory  from  50  to  150  miles  wide,  and 
800  miles  long,  having  only  one  apiary,  and  that 
one  conducted  in  a  very  rudimentary  manner. 
There  is  not  one  movable-frame  hive  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Lower  California. 
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Last  March  I  started  with  40  colonies  of  mixed 
bees,  mostly  hybrids,  in  different  kinds  of  hives 
or  boxes,  cracker-boxes,  health-food  boxes,  soap- 
boxes, corn  and  tomato  boxes,  fruit-crates,  and 
coal-oil  cases;  I  have  increased  to  104  colonies, 
captured  four  or  five  colonies  of  wild  bees  that 
came  along,  and  lost  by  absconding  between  25 
and  30  colonies.  The  bees  commenced  swarm- 
ing about  March  1,  and  kept  it  up  until  after 
July  15.  This  country  is  full  of  wild  bees.  I 
found  5  colonies  in  rocks  in  half  a  day  without 
lining  or  tracing,  simply  running  on  to  them.  I 
will  take  their  honey  and  wax  in  a  few  days,  as 
the  best  of  the  season  is  over  with  now  (July  13). 

There  are  wild  bees  all  over,  and  the  people 
here  say  there  is  enough  honey  made  each  year 
on  this  peninsula  to  float  the  United  States  navy. 
A  native  said  he  knew  of  100  swarms  in  one 
mile,  in  the  walls  and  rocks  of  a  canyon.  It  is 
usually  safe  to  believe  nothing  we  hear,  and  only 
half  what  we  see  down  here.  I  am  sure  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  colonies  of  wild  bees 
on  this  peninsula. 

Natives  say  this  is  a  poor  season  for  bees;  nev- 
ertheless, from  my  40  colonies  last  spring  and 
iheir  increase  I  have  taken  1200  Ihs.  of  comb 
honey,  which  sells  for  20  cents,  Mexican  money, 
per  lb.,  equal  to  10  cts.  in  United  States  curren- 
cy. Beeswax  here  at  Ensenada  is  worth  one  dol- 
lar, Mexican,  per  kilo.    A  kilo  equals  2}  lbs. 

Bees  here  usually  make  some  honey  all  the 
year  round,  as  the  temperature  (''they  say") 
ranges  from  50  to  75  degrees;  anyhow,  it  was 
somewhere  between  those  two  points  from  Feb.  1 
to  July  13,  1908. 

The  main  honey-plants  are  blue  and  white 
sage,  and  two  very  abundant  plants  with  yellow 
flowers  from  which  a  fine-flavored  thick  amber- 
colored  honey  is  made  (better  than  sage  honey); 
then  here  are  ice-plant  and  cacti,  eucalyptus  and 
orange  blossoms,  and  a  thousand  other  flowers. 

The  Indians  (my  only  competitors),  bring  in 
considerable  strained  honey  from  the  wild  bees, 
of  dubious  quality  and  cleanliness,  which  they 
sell  for  one  dollar,  Mexican,  per  gallon  in  five- 
gallon  coal-oil  cans,  or  25  cents  per  bottle  in 
beer-bottles.  I  shall  sulphur  40  colonies  about 
Aug.  1,  and  try  to  get  the  rest  into  Langstroth 
hives.  The  only  natural  enemies  of  bees  is  the  bee- 
martin.  I  set  small  No.  0  traps  on  the  top  of 
posts  near  the  hives,  and  have  caught  the  most  of 
them.  Bee- moths  are  here  also;  they  have  not 
bothered  much  yet,  but  I  suppose  they  will  later, 
and  I  should  like  some  of  your  contributors  to 
tell  of  the  best  way  to  control  them. 
Ensenada,  Lower  Cal.,  July  13. 
[This  is  indeed  a  bee  paradise.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  others  who  reside  in  this 
wonderful  bee  country.  Possibly  and  probably 
our  correspondent  has  heard  only  of  the  rosy 
side.  Is  there  a  dark  side.?  Let's  hear  from  oth- 
ers.— Ed.] 


WINTERING  IN  A  WARM  ROOM. 

The  Plan  a  Success,  but  it  Causes  the  Bees 
to  Breed  up  too  Early  for  the  Harvest. 

BY  F.   H.  CYRENIUS. 

Having  had  a  number  of  years'  experience  with 
the  warm-room  plan  of  wintering  I  think  it  may 


be  of  use  to  my  brother  bee-keepers  to  state  what 
I  know  about  it.  That  the  plan  can  be  carried 
out,  there  is  no  doubt.  Set  the  hive  in  a  good 
comfortable  living-room,  with  the  temperature 
65  to  70,  and  as  long  as  the  enfance  communi- 
cates outdoors  they  will  be  quiet,  and  winter 
nicely. 

I  made  my  first  experiments  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  in  our  Northern  New  York  climate  I 
was  happily  surprised  in  March  to  find  three  or 
four  frames  of  brood  all  nearly  ready  for  the  ha^-- 
vest  in  April.  I  soon  learned  something  else. 
The  hives  were  soon  crowded  with  willing  work- 
ers, but  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but 
eat.  That  was  not  all.  The  queens  seemed  to 
have  laid  their  rush  of  eggs,  and  were  ready  to 
retrench  somewhat,  just  as  we  wish  them  to  do  be- 
fore the  honey-flow.  There  are  times  when  an 
oversupply  of  bees  is  a  detriment  instead  of  a 
benefit.  One  of  those  times  is  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  honey-flow,  and  another  after  it  has  gone. 
The  colonies  that  store  the  most  honey  are  the 
ones  that  reach  the  strongest  point  just  as  the  flow 
begins.  Under  these  conditions  every  thing  is  at 
its  best,  and  something  is  doing. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  a  small  proportion  of  our 
bees  could  advantageously  be  used  to  give  a 
frame  of  this  hatching  brood  to  the  weaker  colo- 
nies; but  here  is  another  caution:  The  frames  in 
the  warm  room  will  be  filled  from  end  to  end; 
and  to  insert  this  frame  in  a  weak  colony  would 
mean  that  s.ome  of  the  brood  would  be  beyond 
the  cluster;  but  it  could  be  used  in  the  strongest 
colonies  in  place  of  combs  not  so  well  filled, 
which  could  be  used  in  weak  colonies  to  good 
advantage. 

Could  we  remove  our  bees  from  their  winter 
repositories  to  the  warm  room  early  in  April  we 
could  bring  them  up  about  right;  but  the  colony 
nvintered  in  the  avarm  room  nvill  he  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  season  to  he  profitahle. 

Some  ten  years  ago  I  placed  two  hives  in  an 
outer  case  in  such  a  way  that  a  kerosene-lamp 
kept  the  temperature  from  70  to  80  nearly  all 
through  April.  The  result  was  phenomenal, 
while  subsequent  experiments  proved  failures.  I 
presume  the  smell  of  the  oil  had  something  to  do 
with  the  failures. 

To  sum  up,  I  will  say  that  large  opportunities 
await  the  bee-keeper  who  can  successfully  use  ar- 
tificial heat  during  April.  I  think  the  house-api- 
ary will  give  the  proper  opportunity  by  using  a 
stove  in  zero  weather  to  take  off  t'^e  chill,  and  to 
give  a  high  temperature  beginning  about  April 
10. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  22.  ' 


TEN   COLONIES  KEPT  IN  A  HOUSE  PERMANENTLY. 

I  have  had  one  colony  on  my  third  floor  for 
three  years,  and  it  did  so  well  that  I  put  nine 
more  in  the  house  last  summer,  all  in  observation 
hives.  They  winter  much  better  than  those  out- 
doors, and,  no  matter  how  warm  it  is  in  the 
house,  the  bees  will  not  fly  out  more  than  those 
outside.  If  I  had  room  I  would  not  hesitate  one 
minute  to  put  fifty  or  sixty  colonies  in  the  house. 

Bees  gathered  pollen  Feb.  16,  1909,  and  on  ev- 
ery day  since  then  when  warm  enough. 

Reading,  Penn.  John  Rick. 
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From  Different  Fields 


BEE-KEEPING  AND  FARMING;    A  GOOD  SHOWING. 

White  clover  is  about  all  dead  here,  but  about 
three-fourths  of  the  alsike  is  alive  I  don't  ex- 
pect much  honey  next  season. 

I  have  been  keeping  bees  since  I  was  nine 
years  old;  am  64  now.  I  have  four  yards  of 
bees  strung  out  for  twelve  miles.  I  tend  them 
myself,  and  oversee  the  farm.  I  sold  $1530 
worth  of  honey  last  year.       Henry  Hastings. 

Kenton,  O.,  Jan.  12. 


DO  BEES  OF  ONE  COLONY  ALWAYS  WORK  ON  ONE 
KIMD  OF  FLOWER.? 

If  it  is  not  always  true  that  all  the  bees  of  the 
hive  work  at  one  time  upon  one  kind  of  flower, 
p.  18,  Jan.  1,  it  certainly  is  true  sometimes,  for  I 
have  many  times  noticed  and  wondered  at  the 
difference  in  the  surplus  honey  from  different 
hives  standing  perhaps  side  by  side.  One  may 
have  dark  honey  or  honey  with  a  strong  tarweed 
flavor,  while  the  other  has  fine  light-colored  hon- 
ey with  a  superb  flavor.  J.  P.  R.  Hall. 

Bostonia,  Cal.,  Jan.  13. 


splints  and  wire  for  SUPPORTING  FOUNDA- 
TION; THE  ALEXANDER  METHOD  OF  EXTRACT- 
ING AND  FEEDING  BACK  INDORSED. 

My  experience  with  Dr.  Miller's  idea  of  wood- 
en splints  for  supporting  foundation  has  shown 
me  that  the  splints  are  all  right  when  used  with 
wire;  but  when  used  alone  there  seems  to  be  too 
much  warping.  If  splints  are  too  long  they  are 
not  satisfactory;  and  if  used  out  of  season  for 
comb-building,  say  in  July,  they  are  eaten  off  at 
the  bottom  and  some  in  the  middle.  If  the  hon- 
ey-flow is  good,  the  splints  and  wire  together 
make  an  ideal  support. 

I  was  well  pleased  with  the  Alexander  method 
of  extracting  honey  from  combs  in  the  spring, 
and  feeding  it  back.  I  extracted  three  combs 
from  each  hive,  and  fed  it  back  with  some  sugar 
syrup,  and  my  colonies  were  just  booming  by  ap- 
ple-blossom time.  I  intend  to  try  it  again  next 
spring.  Geo.  A.  Mathews. 

Bedford  Station,  N.  Y. 


UNCAPPING  WITH  BOTH  AN  UPWARD  AND  DOWN- 
WARD STROKE;  THE  COLD  KNIFE  PREFERRED; 
THE  HEDDON  CLOSED-END  FRAME  FOR  EXTRACT- 
ING. 

The  first  eight  years  of  my  experience  I  used  a 
heated  knife;  but  I  found  I  could  do  just  as  good 
work  with  the  cold  knife,  and  did  not  have  the 
bother  of  heating  water,  and  saved  the  cost  of  fuel 
in  heating  it.  I  think  I  can  do  more  rapid  work 
with  the  cold  knife,  as  I  do  not  have  to  place  the 
knife  in  the  water,  and  I  also  save  the  honey  that 
adheres  to  the  knife. 

I  use  both  the  upward  and  downward  stroke  in 
uncapping.  The  first  stroke  downward  takes 
about  two-thirds  of  the  capping  clear  to  the  end- 
bar.  The  upward  stroke  finishes  the  work  to  the 
other  end-bar.  I  thus  get  the  use  of  both  edges 
of  the  uncapping-knife,  and  have  a  sharp  knife 
longer  than  I  would  if  I  used  only  one  edge  in 


cutting  all  one  way.  I  can  say  that  I  prefer  the 
cold  knife  to  the  hot  one.  I  have  used  the  co  d 
knife  nine  years. 

I  have  three  kinds  of  extracting-fiames — the 
regular  Hoffman,  full  size;  the  half  depth  Hoff- 
man, and  the  Heddon  frame.  The  Heddon  beats 
them  all  for  easy  uncapping,  and  is  my  preference 
for  an  extracting-frame.  D.  I.  Wagar. 

Flat  Rock,  Mich. 


A  STRAIGHT-HANDLED    KNIFE  PREFERRED. 

.According  to  my  experience.  Dr.  Miller  is 
right  when  he  says  in  his  fourth  Straw,  p.  1303, 
Nov.  1,  "Are  not  those  places  depressions,  and 
would  they  not  be  better  reached  with  a  straight 
handle  and  a  curved  blade.?  "  I  have  always  ustd 
a  straight-handled  knife  with  practically  a  straight 
edge,  except  about  a  quarter  of  its  length,  which 
tapers  with  a  long  curve  toward  the  point.  I  ask 
for  nothing  better. 

The  main  features  of  a  serviceable  uncapping- 
knife  are  a  thin  blade,  but  not  one  too  flexible, 
faultlessly  bright,  and  an  almost  razor  edge;  and, 
I  emphasize,  the  more  scrupulously  bright  and 
sharp,  the  more  and  better  work  it  will  do.  I 
have  never  found  it  necessary  to  warm  or  heat  an 
uncapping-knife,  and  consider  all  arrangements 
for  this  purpose  a  waste  of  time  and  labor. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  blade  reach  clear 
across  the  frame,  with  a  little  to  spare,  although 
I  hardly  ever  find  combs  as  wide  as  the  Jumbo, 
which  I  use,  that  can  be  uncapped  with  one 
stroke.  There  are  generally  a  few  depressions 
toward  the  bottom-bar  that  have  to  be  touched 
with  the  curve.  With  frames  five  or  six  inches 
wide,  one  stroke  will  do  the  business  in  most 
cases;  and  I  feel  somewhat  like  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
of  the  Re'vienv.  I  should  like  to  race  it  with  an 
uncapping-machine. 

FEATHERS  FOR  BEE-BRUSHIS. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  otherwise  good  author- 
ity that  the  use  of  feathers  for  brushing  bees  has 
a  tendency  to  make  them  cross.  This  is  not  so, 
if  we  accept  the  experience  of  many  years  as  con- 
clusive evidence.  I  know  from  close  watching, 
having  used  different  kinds  of  brushes,  that  there 
is  nothing  about  a  feather  that  will  irritate  bees 
any  more  than  any  other  material  that  may  be 
used  as  a  brush.  During  extracting-time  I  do  a 
great  deal  of  brushing,  using  a  feather,  of  course, 
and  I  very  seldom  use  a  veil.  I  always  keep  a 
number  of  feathers  scattered  all  through  the  bee- 
yard.  They  are  placed  between  cover  and  cleat, 
where  they  are  held  in  horizontal  position  in 
plain  sight  and  easy  reach  from  any  place  where 
I  may  happen  to  need  them.  But  generally, 
when  I  expect  the  steady  use  of  a  feather,  I  carry 
one  in  my  hip-pocket.  G.  C.  Greiner. 

La  Salle,  N.  Y. 


A    SUGGESTED   IMPROVEMENT   IN  EXTRACTORS. 

I  have  often  thought  that,  if  the  cans  for  four- 
frame  extractors  were  made  as  large  as  those 
for  the  six-frame,  it  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. It  would  also  be  a  help  if  there  were  a 
funnel-shaped  guide  at  the  top  of  the  comb-bas- 
kets in  order  to  lessen  the  time  needed  for  plac- 
ing the  combs  in  the  baskets.  When  there  is 
only  half  an  inch  of  room  to  spare  we  often 
waste  time  in  getting  the  combs  in. 

Mangas,  Cuba.  C.  F.  Hochstein, 
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On  pige  157  of  the  ABC  book  you  advocate 
a  plurality  of  hive  entrances.  How  is  it  to  be 
arranged  in  the  ordinary  Dovetailed  hive  ? 

Windom,  Pa.  Enos  H.  Hess. 

[The  usual  method  of  making  entrances  in  the 
extra  stories  is  to  bore  a  ^-inch  hole  through 
the  hive  end  near  the  top  This  should  be  capa- 
ble of  being  closed  by  means  of  a  wooden  button 
whenever  desired.  Where  there  are  only  two 
stories  it  is  sometimes  customary  to  lift  up  the 
cover  in  the  rear  by  about  %  ox  inch,  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  of  the  colony.  If  you  merely 
desire  to  try  it  for  experimental  purposes,  pry 
apart  the  rear  of  contiguous  stories  by  about  X 
inch.  This  wide  opening  should  be  reduced  by 
putting  in  wedge-shaped  strips  on  the  side,  and 
short  cleats  at  the  ends.  While  the  bees  will 
build  a  surplus  of  burr-combs  made  by  this  in- 
creased gap  at  the  back  end,  it  will  do  no  harm, 
and  yet  enable  you  to  determine  whether  the 
plan  is  a  success  with  you  or  not. — Ed.] 


PROVIDING  PERMANENT    MEANS    FOR  COMMUNI- 
CATION THROUGH  THE  CENTER  OF  COMBS. 

The  article  on  page  1381,  Nov.  15,  on  outdoor 
wintering,  is  one  that  I  wish  to  indorse,  for  I  have 
followed  for  a  great  many  years  the  plan  recom- 
mended, and  have  always  been  entirely  success- 
ful. However,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  a  mere 
hole  cut  in  the  comb,  for  I  go  a  step  further  and 
insert  in  every  comb  a  round  wooden  plug  with 
a  half-inch  hole  bored  in  the  center.  In  this  way 
a  permanent  passage  is  afforded,  and  I  do  not 
have  to  repeat  the  cutting  every  fall,  as  Mr.  Flu- 
harty  does,  for  the  bees  do  not  fill  up  this  hole  in 
the  spring. 

The  engraving  represents  a  frame  of  wired 
foundation  with  the  plug  inserted  in  the  center. 
The  diameter  of  the  plug  is  one  inch,  and  it  is 
one  inch  thick.  To  make  these  plugs  I  put  a 
mop-handle  in  a  vise  and  bore  a  half-inch  hole 
through  it  lengthwise  for  four  or  five  inches,  and 


then  cut  it  up  as  far  as  the  hole  extends,  in  pieces 
an  inch  long.  When  I  first  used  this  plan  I  tried 
a  larger  hole,  but  the  bees  generally  filled  it  up 
with  comb  in  the  spring;  and  since  I  adopted  the 
half-inch  size  I  have  met  with  entire  success,  and 
have  never  found  one  closed  up. 

Some  may  say  that  the  bees  will  gnaw  these 
plugs  and  try  to  tear  them  out.  This  is  true  in 
some  instances;  but  if  the  hole  that  is  cut  in  the 
foundation  or  in  the  comb,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  receive  the  plug,  is  just  the  right  size,  and  then 
if  the  edges  of  the  comb  close  to  the  plug  are 


painted  with  melted  wax,  the  comb  will  be  per- 
fectly attachtd  'o  the  plug  all  around,  during 
comb-building  time.  I  would  not  advise  any 
one  to  try  putting  in  plugs  at  any  other  time. 

This  method  comes  very  near  providing  the 
easy  access  from  comb  to  comb  that  is  found  in 
the  old  box  hives.  Those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  uniformly  good  results  from  box  hives  realize 
that  they  provide  conditions  that  are  the  very 
best  for  bees  during  the  winter.  With  this  plan, 
brood  will  often  be  found  in  almost  every  comb 
if  the  queen  is  prolific;  and  for  early  spring  breed- 
ing such  a  passageway  from  comb  to  comb  is  just 
what  the  queen  requires  to  enable  her  to  pass 
freely  from  one  comb  to  another  without  leaving 
the  cluster.  Wm.  J.  Hayes. 

New  York. 


VENTILATION  NEEDED  AT  THE  TOP  OF  HIVES  IN 
WINTER;  WIDE  SPACING. 

On  p.  35,  Jan.  1,  Mr.  Crane,  in  his  first  para- 
graph, seems  to  think  that  straight  combs  are  the 
cause  of  bad  wintering.  I  don't  think  so,  for 
bees  winter  in  our  modern  hives  just  as  well  as  in 
old  boxes  or  logs  if  the  proper  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided. Moistuie  rises  with  the  air;  and  if  there 
is  a  place  for  it  to  get  out  the  cluster  is  always 
dry.  Dry  bees  and  dry  combs  are  sure  to  winter 
well.  In  almost  every  tree  there  is  more  or  less 
decayed  wood  above  the  cluster,  and  the  ants 
make  holes  to  the  outside,  through  which  the 
moisture  escapes.  Give  the  bees  less  ventilation 
at  the  entrance,  and  a  litt'e  above,  and  they  will 
winter  better  Put  on  an  escape-board  early  in 
the  fall  so  the  bees  can  have  time  to  seal  it  down. 
Leave  out  the  escape  and  put  the  roof  on  loose- 
ly, and  see  how  much  better  the  bees  winter.  If 
packing  is  u  ed  on  top,  put  some  wire  cloth  over 
the  hole  in  the  board. 

Our  frames  are  spaced  too  close,  as  Mr.  Crane 
says.  They  ought  to  be  1^  from  center  to  cen- 
ter. Bees  can  not  cluster  thick  enough  between 
closely  spaced  combs,  and  that  means  that  they 
must  spread  out.  In  such  a  condition  it  takes 
more  honey  to  keep  up  the  heat;  and  the  more 
honey  they  use  in  the  winter,  the  shorter-lived 
they  are  in  the  spring.  My  bees  wintered  out- 
doors last  winter,  and  the  greatest  loss  in  stores 
was  8  lbs., and  the  least  was  lbs.  This  was 
from  Dec.  1  to  April  1,  and  my  hives  were  just 
boiling  with  bees  when  alsike  bloomed,  May  20. 

Raleigh  Thompson. 

Underwood,  Ind. 

[There  is  no  doubt  that  upward  ventilation 
through  dry  absorbents  furnishes  an  ideal  condi- 
tion for  outdoor  wintering;  but  the  difficulty  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
these  absorbents  from  becoming  very  damp,  and 
freezing  in  winter.  Experience  shows  that,  in 
the  average  case,  it  is  better  to  have  the  top  of  the 
hive  sealed  tight,  with  a  generous  amount  of 
packing  over  and  around  the  hive.  It  goes  with- 
out saying,  that  this  packing  must  be  kept  dry 
by  a  storm-proof  covering. — Ed.] 


COMB  honey  twenty  YEARS  OLD  IV  GOOD  CON- 
DITION AND  OF  GOOD  FLAVOR. 

In  the  Dec.  1st  issue,  page  1437,  you  give  cuts 
of  comb  honey  said  to  be  twelve  years  old.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  I  concluded  to  see  how  long  I 
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could  keep  comb  honey.  I  took  twelve  sections 
each,  of  basswood  and  white  clover,  putting  them 
in  a  twenty-four  section  case,  storing  them  in  a 
closet  adjoining  our  dining-room.  It  never  freezes 
in  this  room.  For  two  or  three  years  following 
I  took  out  a  few  sections,  replacing  them  with 
that  year's  product.  In  the  last  two  or  three 
years  we  have  been  giving  the  honey  a  trial  to 
see  what  it  was  like.  Some  of  the  combs  were 
somewhat  granulated,  others  not  in  the  least.^  I 
have  just  looked  to  see  what  is  left.  I  find  one 
section  dated  1889,  one  1890,  two  1891,  one  1892, 
and  one  1893.  The  color  is  that  of  any  white 
two  years  old.  The  flavor  is  very  fine,  consis- 
tency thick  and  ropy,  as  it  will  string  out  a  foot 
or  more  without  breaking.  Taking  color,  flavor, 
and  consistency,  I  think  the  clover  is  a  little  ahead 
of  the  basswood.  J.  W.  Caldwell,  M.  D. 
Steamboat  Rock,  Iowa. 

[This  is  interesting  as  well  as  remarkable.  We 
never  had  the  record  before  of  any  honey  in  the 
comb  as  old  as  this — certainly  not  if  we  take  in- 
to consideration  condition  and  quality.  Can 
any  one  go  one  better? — Eb.] 


A  PLAN  PROPOSED  FOR  THE  INSPECTION  OF  BEES 
IMPORTED  INTO  HAWAIT. 

That  importation  of  queens  into  Hawaii  reads 
funny,  p.  1490,  Dec.  1.  Let  us  imagine  they  did 
not  consult  a  practical  bee-keeper  before  framing 
the  law.  If  the  island  is  going  to  have  a  law  for 
the  protection  of  disease,  why  not  have  a  quaran- 
tine station  five  or  six  miles  from  any  other  colo- 
ny of  bees,  and  let  the  importer  bring  nuclei  to 
the  station,  and  have  the  queen  introduced  on  ar- 
rival? then  the  brood  could  be  inspected  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  one  month;  and  if  nothing  broke 
out  in  that  time,  give  the  importer  a  clear  bill  of 
health  for  his  queens.  Isaac  Balmer. 

Burlington,  Ont.,  Can. 

SWARMS  WITH  VIRGINS    LEAVE  PARENT  COLONY 
HOPELESSLY  QUEEN  LESS. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Miller's  Straw,  page  988,  Aug. 
15,  I  would  say  that,  while  I  lived  in  Iowa,  I 
thought  I  could  depend  upon  a  colony  not  to 
swarm  with  a  virgin  queen  and  leave  the  parent 
hive  hopelessly  queenless;  but  here,  with  the 
same  strain  of  bees,  it  has  been  of  rather  frequent 
occurrence.  I  have  known  swarms  to  issue  re- 
peatedly and  return,  the  young  queen  failing  to 
go  with  them  until  at  last  she  would  "  yield  to 
popular  opinion  "  and  swarm  too.  It  was  evi- 
dently no  "bridal  party,"  but  a  hona-fide  leaving 
for  parts  unknown  (to  me).  The  usual  amount 
of  bees  would  always  remain  in  the  old  hive. 

Leslie,  Ga  ,  Aug.  21.     T.  W.  Livingston. 


COMB-BUILDING  IN  TREES;  DEATH-RATE  OF  COL- 
ONIES IN  TREES  GREATER  THAN  IN 
MODERN  HIVES. 

Bees  follow  no  rigid  methods  in  sheeting  their 
combs  in  box  hives  or  in  trees.  The  central 
combs  in  all  box  hives  or  trees  are  invariably 
straight  and  methodically  spaced,  showing  a  pref- 
erence for  uniformity,  but  the  rest  of  the  work  is 
quite  crooked.  At  the  beginning  of  work  in  any 
hive  all  operations  are  influenced  by  the  queen's 
persistence  in  laying  eggs;  and  thus  it  is  that  the 


central  combs  are  always  true  and  flat;  but  as 
soon  as  the  queen,  according  to  her  prolificness 
and  the  flow  of  nectar,  has  plenty  of  brood  space, 
the  crookedness  of  work  materializes. 

The  form  of  the  hive  influences  comb-construc- 
tion more  than  any  other  thing;  but  the  impres- 
sion that  bees  in  a  Langstroth  hive  are  working 
under  abnormal  conditions  or  following  unnatu- 
ral impulses  is,  in  my  opinion,  radically  wrong. 
It  seems  to  me  that  any  effort  on  our  part  to  guide 
normal  colonies  to  finish  all  operations  in  nature's 
symmetry  is  a  step  forward.  As  to  wintering — 
well,  combs  built  in  Langstroth  hives  with  Hoff- 
man frames  are  just  as  favorable  to  ideal  results 
as  combs  built  any  old  way,  J.  A.  Crane,  p.  35, 
Jan.  1,  notwithstanding.  The  death-rate  of  bees 
in  trees  far  surpasses  that  of  those  in  L.  hives,  and 
to  find  the  real  cause  necessitates  rigid  search  else- 
where than  in  comb  construction. 

Great  Meadows,  N.  J.     Ralph  P.  Fisher. 


STRONG-TASTING  COMB. 

I  have  one  super  which  was  well  filled  with 
nice  white  honey  except  three  sections  in  the 
center,  which  were  a  dark-brown  color.  I  gave 
one  to  a  neighbor.  They  did  not  like  the  taste 
of  it.  We  used  one  ourselves.  It  is  the  comb 
that  is  strong  and  does  not  taste  good.  When 
you  take  the  honey  out  of  the  comb  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  white  comb  honey  you  can  not 
see  any  difference  in  color  or  taste.  The  comb 
has  the  appearance  of  being  made  of  propolis, 
and  the  comb  is  thicker  than  the  white  comb. 
Now  if  you  can  explain  this  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you.  Columbus  Mills 

Gas  City,  Ind.,  Dec.  8. 

\A  comb  in  the  process  of  building  partakes 
somewhat  of  its  surroundings.  If  it  is  next  to 
old  dark  combs  it  takes  on  somewhat  their  char- 
acter and  color. — Ed,] 


VERY    little   white   CLOVER    LIVING;  JOINING 
NATIONAL  Bf  E-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

I  have  found  very  little  white  clover  living,  but 
there  is  an  abundant  crop  of  seed.  There  is  very 
little  red  clover. 

I  just  started  to  keep  bees  only  this  last  sum- 
mer, and  would  thank  you  very  much  if  you 
could  tell  me  how  I  could  join  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association.  Wm.  Hosier,  Jr. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Jan.  11. 

[Write  to  N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  Wis.,  en- 
closing $1  00  for  membership. — Ed  ] 


WOULD   IT    BE  A  GOOD    PLAN    TO    UNITE  WEAK 
COLONIES  FROM  THE  CELLAR  IN  THE  SPRING? 

I  have  read  about  uniting  weak  colonies  of 
bees  in  the  fall  when  putting  them  in  the  cellar. 
How  will  it  work,  when  taking  them  out  in  the 
spring,  to  unite  light  or  weak  colonies  and  let 
them  mix  while  taking  their  cleansing  flight  ? 
Would  you  put  any  thing  between  the  two 
hives  when  they  are  united?        Chas.  Doan. 

Hull,  Iowa,  Jan.  7. 

[The  plan  is  perfectly  feasible,  and,  indeed,  is 
practical  to  a  considerable  extent. — Ed  ] 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root 


That  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  laud  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee.— Ex.  20:12. 

Before  considering  the  text  I  have  chosen,  I 
wish  to  take  up  another  matter  briefly.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  reader  of  Gleanings  will 
introduce  it: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Roet: — Gleanings  is  growing  better  and  larger 
from  year  to  year.  This  surely  must  be  encouraging  to  all  Root- 
ville  and  especially  to  its  founder,  our  dear  old  "  Uncle  Amos." 
I  wonder  whether  the  management  finds  it  easy  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling,  and  whether  they  would  take  it  amiss  if  a  reader  would 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  give  it  a  little  impetus,  or  at 
least  help  them  with  a  little  suggestion. 

My  attention  was  called  to  an  inconsistency  existing  between 
the  heading  of  the  Home  papers  and  the  subject  matter,  or  be- 
tween the  text  and  the  sermon.  This  matter  was  brought  up 
some  years  ago,  in  a  small  gathering  of  ministers,  several  of  whom 
were  bee-keepers.  I  was  reminded  of  this  whtn  I  read  the  beau- 
tiful text,  Isa.  52  : 7  in  the  Christmas  number,  expecting  to  read 
a  genuine  Christmas  sermon  full  of  the  peace  and  love  of  God,  as 
was  that  first  Christmas  sermon  delivered  by  the  angel  to  the 
shepherds:  "  Fear  not,  for  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this 
day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Savior,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord." 
Instead  of  this  I  found  an  article  on  shoes  and  feet,  which  would 
have  looked  well  under  the  heading  of  Health  Notes;  but  under 
this  beautilul  text  from  holy  Scripture  it  looks — to  me  at  least — 
ridiculous.  Yes,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  the  holy  name  or  word  of 
the  Lord  is  taken  in  vain.  Where  the  appropriateness  of  the 
text  comes  in  I  utterly  fail  to  see.  It  is  true,  the  word  "  feet  " 
appears  in  the  text,  the  word  being  used  in  a  flowery  way  to  ex- 
press as  much  as  the  "  coming  of,"  the  same  as  if  we  say,  "  It 
makes  me  glad  to  see  the  approaching  carriage  of  my  friend."  It 
li  the  friend,  not  the  carriage,  that  gladdens  me.  Well,  I  am 
not  a  preacher,  and  may  be  the  meaning  of  a  text  is  immaterial 
in  these  days  of  which  the  Lord  speaks — Matt.  24.  We  may  be 
glad  if  we  are  permitted  at  least  to  hear  the  Bible  text  read  in 
some  of  our  churches;  but  it  always  comes  up  in  my  mind  again, 
"  Have  these  preachers  never  come  across  the  passage  where  Jesus 
said,  '  But  in  vain  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 
commandments  of  men'?" 

Yours  for  improvement  all  around, 

Mrs.  I.  B.  G. 

My  good  friend  Mrs.  I.  B.  G.,  while  I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  criticism,  and  while  I  plead 
guilty,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  I  want  to  of- 
fer a  little  defense.  You  were  disappointed  be- 
cause I,  a  poor  humble  layman,  did  not  give  you 
such  a  Chr  stmas  sermon  as  you  hear  from  al- 
most every  pulpit  year  after  year  as  this  sacred 
holiday  comes  along.  I  know,  and  have  known 
for  years,  that  the  message  God  gives  me  to  pre- 
sent in  my  own  way  does  not  alvvays  fit  very 
well  with  the  precious  words  I  select  as  well  as  I 
can  to  place  at  the  head  of  my  talk.  May  I  con- 
fide to  you  all  right  here  that  for  years  past  I 
have  at  times  felt  as  if  it  was,  as  you  put  it,  "  ri- 
diculous "  to  think  of  putting  such  poor  efforts 
in  print.?  But  there  was  no  time  even  to  try  to 
write  something  better;  neither  had  I  at  the  time 
the  brains  and  energy  to  get  up  something  else 
quick.  All  I  could  do  was  to  ask  God  to  send 
his  Holy  Spirit  along  with  it  so  that  it  might  be 
understood  and  bear  fruit.  When  a  host  of  kind 
words  came  from  far  and  near  in  regard  "to  that 
very  Home  paper  I  began  to  conclude  it  was  Sa- 
tan that  tried  to  persuade  me  I  was  off  my  base 
(just  as  he  did  when  I  was  in  that  great  barber- 
shop in  Atlanta),  and  I  can  now  think  of  only 
two  Home  papers  that  ever  went  into  the  waste- 
basket  in  over  thirty  years. 

Now,  my  dear  Christian  friend,  may  I  not 
make  a  brief  defense  of  that  paper  about  "  beau- 
tiful feet "  1  Is  there  any  thing  we  can  do  to 
make  our  feet  beautiful  in  the  sight  of  both  God 


and  man  like  what  the  text  brings  out  so  clearly 
— keeping  them  busy  in  "  bringing  good  tidings" 
and  "publishing  peace,"  and,  best  of  all,  "  pub- 
lishing saltation  "  F 

Can  you  imagine  any  "  good  tidings "  of 
more  moment  to  the  world  than  that  "eman- 
cipation "  which  the  missionaries  have,  by  their 
"busy  feet,"  brought  about  in  China.?  Let  me 
repeat  it,  millions  of  nvomen^  crippled  for  life  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  past,  and  this  thing 
going  on  and  on! 

Let  me  digress  a  little.  A  few  months  ago,  at 
a  conference  of  ministers  they  were  discussing 
county  local  option.  When  I  found  I  was  the 
only  layman  present  I  apologized,  and  was  about 
to  withdraw,  when  one  of  them  who  knew  of 
these  Home  papers  said: 

"  Friends,  some  of  us  here  may  in  time  get  to 
be  great  preachers;  but  there  is  little  hope  or 
prospect  that  we  shall  ever  speak  to  as  great  an 
audience  as  our  friend  here  talks  to  twice  every 
month." 

How  does  it  come  that  I  have  such  an  audience, 
and  have  held  on  to  it  for  years .?  Because 
sometimes  "  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,"  etc., and  be- 
cause I  have  called  attention  to  great  evils  like 
the  crippling  of  the  poor  Chinese  women's  feet. 
To  come  back  to  our  own  country,  is  not  this 
man  who  advertises  the  common-sense  shoe,  and 
ignores  fashion,  "publishing  peace"  to  a  silly 
and  sinful  world  that  would  destroy  both  feet 
and  spirituality  rather  than  be  out  of  fashion .? 
Few  of  the  Home  talks  have  brought  more  le- 
sponses  and  kind  words  than  the  one  about  shoes 
and  feet;  and  I  am  sure  it  has  helped  push  along 
a  needed  reform,  even  if  it  was,  in  some  respects, 
perhaps,  a  little  off  from  the  usual  interpretation 
of  that  beautiful  text. 

Now  for  the  text  I  have  chosen  for  my  talk  to- 
day. I  feel  sorry  about  it,  but  I  fear  it  is  open 
to  the  same  objection  as  the  one  we  have  been 
discussing.  I  have  taken  it  from  the  command- 
ment about  honoring  the  father  and  mother,  and 
yet  I  propose  to  discuss  mainly  long  lining.  1 
do  this  because  I  have  not  found  any  thing  in 
the  Bible  that  hits  so  exactly  what  I  want.  My 
talk  has  been  planned  mostly  for  old  folks  like 
Mrs.  Root  and  myself.  Our  fathers  and  mothers 
are  dead  and  gone.  They  did  their  duty  by  us, 
and  have  ceased  from  their  labors,  but  I  feel 
sure  they  are  looking  down  from  their  home  in 
heaven  in  a  loving  way  as  of  old,  watching  anx- 
iously, perhaps,  to  see  what  progress  we  are  mak- 
ing out  of  the  darkness  and  into  the  light  that 
the  Heavenly  Father  has  all  these  years  been 
holding  out  before  us. 

Now,  then,  what  shall  we  do  that  our  "  days 
maybe  long  on  the  land,"  etc.?  After  having 
been  loyal  and  filial  to  our  parents  and  all  our 
relatives  we  are  to  take  care  of  these  bodies  of 
ours.  Much  of  my  correspondence  of  late  has 
been  from  elderly  people  who  have  been  consid- 
ering coming  to  Florida  to  avoid  the  rigid  win- 
ters of  the  North.  After  having  passed  five  or  six 
winters  in  a  southern  clime  I  do  think  many  old 
people  will  live  longer  and  happier  by  getting 
where  they  can  be  more  in  the  open  air,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  being  "  bundled  up  "  as  we 
must  be  in  a  cold  climate.  From  the  fact  that 
so  many  old  people  drop  off  during  the  winter 
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time,  I  am  convinced  that  large  numbers  might 
live  perhaps  several  years  could  the  winters  be 
bridged  over.  Old  people  get  chilled,  and  I 
know  by  experience  it  is  ofien  quite  a  task  to  get 
thoroughly  "warmed  up."  When  away  from 
home  I  sometimes  wake  up  in  the  night  cold, 
and  at  such  times  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
get  warm,  no  matter  how  much  clothing  I  pile 
on.  This  often  happens  when  I  have  been  out 
and  gotten  pretty  well  chilled  during  the  day. 

Well,  this  winter  Mrs.  Root  and  I  have  dis- 
covered a  beautiful  remedy.  Of  course,  it  is  "as 
old  as  the  hills,"  almost;  but  it  is  new  to  us.  I 
told  you  about  our  fireplace  that  we  scarcely 
used  last  winttr.  Well,  this  winter  we  have  used 
it  and  enjoyed  it.  Our  testimony  is  now  em- 
phatic, that,  of  all  the  inventions  for  keeping 
people  warm  (especially  old  people),  there  is 
nothing  to  compate  with  the  open  fireplace. 
Ours  is  large  enough  so  we  can  bring  in  a  "  back- 
log," almost  as  long  and  as  big  around  as  my- 
self, and  then  with  a  very  little  small  fuel  we  can 
keep  the  heat  just  right.  The  radiated  heat  and 
the  abundant  ventilation  are,  one  or  both,  an  in- 
spiration for  work  or  sleep,  or  any  thing  else. 
My  old  father's  remedy  for  a  cjld  was  to  "toast 
the  feet"  before  an  open  fireplace  When  your 
feet  are  well  toasted  you  are  pretty  sure  t  >  be 
toasted  also,  preity  well  all  over,  and  after  this 
"thorough  warming-up"  you  can  lie  dawn  un- 
der the  warm  blankets  before  the  open  window, 
right  in  almost  any  kind  of  drafts,  and  "sleep  the 
sleep  of  the  just,"  and  not  take  cold  a  particle 
I  have  been  here  now  nearly  three  months,  and 
have  had  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  cold,  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  other  trouble.  Of  course,  I 
am  careful  of  my  diet — no  sugar  to  speak  of,  and 
very  little  meat.  Mrs.  Root  and  I  are  both  us 
ing  the  Battle  Creek  health  foods,  and  greatly 
enjoy  them.  The  saving  in  housework  is  im- 
mense, and  "dinner"  is  always  ready.  I  was 
much  pleased  to  find  in  the  last  Practical  Farmer, 
in  Terry's  department,  the  following,  especially 
as  the  individual  is  the  father  of  our  Mr.  J.  T. 
Calvert: 

NOT  TOO   OLD  TO    GET  WELL. 

A  Vermont  reader  asks:  "  Is  there  any  hope  that  a  man  60 
years  old  can  cure  himself  of  asthma  of  30  years'  standing  by  right 
living.'  My  mother  suffers  from  rheumatism  and  heart  trouble. 
Do  you  think  she  is  too  old  to  be  benefited  by  a  change  of  living, 
or  would  it  be  apt  to  be  injurious  ? "  An  extract  from  a  letter 
which  came  in  the  same  mail,  from  John  Calvert,  Reaboro,  Ont., 
a  farmer  and  bee-keeper,  will  answer  these  questions  best. 

"1  have  suffered  greatly  for  years  from  rheumatism  in  shoulders 
and  back,  and  my  eyes  have  troubled  me.  For  four  months  I 
have  been  following  Health  Hints,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
I  am  free  from  those  pains  now,  and  my  eyesight  is  all  right.  I 
used  to  suffer  so  I  could  not  sleep  nights.  Now  I  have  better 
health  than  I  ever  had  before  —  am  able  to  do  a  good  day's  work 
in  the  bush,  chopping  and  sawing  logs,  although  I  am  past  76. 
God  bless  the  Practical  Farmer  for  teachtng  people  how  they  can 
have  comfort  while  on  earth,  and  stiy  many  years  longer  than 
they  otherwise  would."  Friend  Calvert  lives  much  as  we  do  at 
our  home,  and  as  you  have  often  been  advised  to.  Asthma  can 
be  cured  and  prevented,  the  same  as  rheumatism,  and  so  can 
heart  trouble,  or  any  other  ill,  if  one  hasn't  gone  so  far  as  to 
commit  the  really  unpardonable  sin  against  nature,  which  is  al- 
most never  the  case.  But  change  in  habits  of  living  should  be 
gradual.  I  should  prefer  myself  to  change  and  live  in  "comfort" 
for  30  or  40  years  yet,  rather  than  to  suffer  for  5  or  10  years  and 
then  pass  away.  There  are  causes  for  every  disease  in  one's  way 
of  living,  and  the  consequent  condition  of  blood.  Remove  these 
causes,  give  the  stream  of  life  proper  air,  water,  food,  rest,  etc.. 
and  natu  e  will  go  right  to  work  to  cure.  Failure  will  practical- 
ly always  come  from  your  not  doing  your  full  part.  Nature  is  all- 
powerful. 

Some  may  object  to  the  open  fireplace  on  ac- 
count of  the  waste  of  fuel;  and  as  good  stovewood 


is  worth  here  $7.00  a  cord  this  might  well  be 
considered.  I  am  glad  to  tell  >ou,  however,  that 
in  dealing  up  a  place  for  our  "  cottage  in  the 
woods  "  we  dug  out  stumps  and  palmetto  roots 
enough  for  fuel  for  several  winters.  With  the 
beautiful  light  in  our  home,  mentioned  in  anoth- 
er column,  and  the  open  fireplace,  it  is  about  the 
most  comfoitable  and  inspiring  home  that  can 
be  imagined 


HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  GIRL  ON  THE  FARM,  ETC. 

Mr.  A.  I,  Root: — I  have  always  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
fascinating  subject  of  bee-keeping,  though  I  have  never  owned 
any  bees.  I  am  also  interested  in  the  question  of  how  the  farm 
girl  can  earn  her  own  spending  money  at  home.  Farm-press 
writers  and  farm  papers  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
subject  of  "  how  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm  "  The  father  is  ad- 
vised to  give  the  boy  a  calf,  colt,  pig,  etc.,  or  a  share  in  the  crop, 
to  induce  him  to  stay.  But  the  ooy's  sister!  Well,  she  general- 
ly "  takes  a  business  course,"  then  goes  to  the  city,  and  —  only 
the  guardian  angel  knows  the  sequel 

Now,  why  can't  she  be  furnished  with  an  incubator  and  brood- 
er, a  canning-machine,  and  a  stand  of  bees?  Then  she  can  start 
her  own  bank  account,  take  "  a  course  in  business  "  right  on  the 
farm,  and  stay  with  her  mother. 

"  We  learn  to  do  by  doing;"  and  any  average  farm-girl  could 
acquire  a  practical  business  training  right  at  home,  provided  she 
has  any  money  of  her  own  to  handle. 

I  already  own  two  hundred-egg  incubators  and  two  huudred- 
chick  brooders,  earned  with  my  pen.  I  also  own  a  No.  1  mod- 
ern canner,  and  both  are  money-makers. 

After  reading  that  cow  peas  are  the  thing  for  bee-pasture  I  am 
eager  to  add  bees  to  my  present  combination,  poultry  and  can- 
ning, because  I  live  in  a  section  where  cow  peas  are  grown  very 
largely,  I  raise  them  for  my  poultry. 

Until  I  read  the  inclosed  article  it  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  their  blossoms  could  be  utilized  for  bee-pasture.  But  1 
shall  lose  no  time  in  "  passing  on  "  this  suggestion  to  farm  and 
poultry  papers  that  circulate  where  cow  peas  are  grown.  By  so 
doing  I  hope  to  induce  scores — yes,  hundreds — of  farm-girls  to  try 
bee-keeping.    I  am  now  39  years  old. 

Fowler,  Mo.,  Jan.  27.  Annie  Hoffarth. 

The  following  is  the  quotation  alluded  to, 
from  the  Practical  Farmer: 

Our  principal  money  crop  for  the  coming  season  will  be,  per- 
haps, unlike  any  the  majority  of  Experience  Pool  readers  have  in 
mind.  As  in  the  past,  the  production  of  comb  honey  will  be  our 
specialty,  and  other  crops  will  be  planted  chiefly  for  their  bloom. 
Of  these  the  cow  pea  will  rank  first.  While  many  think  that 
crops  planted  for  the  bees  can  not  be  made  profitable,  we  find  it 
decidedly  otherwise.  If  the  bees  winter  as  well  as  usual,  we  ex- 
pect to  have  something  over  100  colonies  another  season,  which 
ought  to  give  us  no  less  than  15,000  lbs.  of  marketable  honey. 
Although  prices  may  not  hold  up  as  during  the  past  year,  enough 
colonies  will  be  run  to  make  up  the  difference.  Many  localities 
are  not  suitable  for  exclusive  bee-keeping,  and  the  men  who  are 
able  to  make  a  successful  vocation  of  the  business  are  still  fewer. 
Hence  we  would  advise  any  one  contemplating  the  field,  with 
that  object  in  view,  to  move  cautiously.  We  did  not  enter  the 
business  on  an  extensive  scale,  nor  with  any  flourishes,  but  with 
a  few  colonies  only.  As  each  year  demonstrated  that  no  other 
part  of  our  farming  was  paying  so  well  as  the  bees,  we  gradually 
made  the  production  of  honey  our  principal  business. 

Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  Leo  E.  Gatelky. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  above  letter  that 
commend  themselves  to  me  particularly — first, 
keeping  the  girl  on  the  farm.  Why,  her  letter 
makes  me  feel  like  paying  her  a  visit.  I  want  to 
see  her  incubators  and  that  canning  outfit;  and 
I  also  want  to  ra'se  my — "  fur  cap"  to  the  lady 
who  has  the  courage  to  come  right  out  in  print, 
sav  she  is  almost  \^  years  old,  just  as  honestly 
and  frankly  as  I  can  say  "  Friends,  /  am  almost 
seuenty I  presume  she,  as  well  as  myself,  will 
be  able  to  surprise  many  people  who  grow  old 
before  their  time.  A  letter  just  under  my  hand 
closes  with  th-'se  words:  "W  th  best  wishes  that 
your  Century  Club  may  not  lose  you  before  the 
prescribed  time,"  e*c.  Dear  friends,  it  //  a  "cen- 
tury club"  we  are  enlisting  in,  a  d  not  an  "An- 
anias club. " 
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Poultry 
Department 

Conducted  by  A.  1.  Root. 


INDIAN   RUNNER  DUCKS. 

The  original  home  of  these  was  in  India;  but  they  are  now  ex- 
tensively grown  in  England,  and  were  introduced  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  about  fifteen  years  ago,  where  they  have  won  for  them- 
selves a  high  position  in  the  Eastern  markets.  These  birds  are 
very  quick-motioned,  and  it  is  possible  for  ihem  to  move  very 
rapidly.  Their  legs  are  very  strong,  and  are  set  well  back,  so 
that  the  carriage  is  nearly  erect.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the 
awkward  waddle  of  the  common  duck,  hence  their  name,  "  Indi- 
an Runner." 

In  coior  they  are  gray  and  white,  and  fawn  and  white.  The 
drake  has  darker  cheek-markings,  presenting  a  most  attractive 
appearance.  Their  standard  weights  are,  drake,  lbs.;  duck, 
4  lbs.  These  weights  are  not  as  great  as  those  of  the  Pekins; 
but  by  good  feeding  they  can  be  made  to  weigh  9  and  8  lbs. 

The  question  is  asked,  "Will  ducks  disturb  bees?"  My 
ducks  do  not  have  free  access  to  the  hives;  but  the  ducks  are  in 
the  white-clover  lots  where  the  bees  are  thick,  and  I  have  never 
noticed  any  damage  done  to  the  ducks  nor  to  the  bee. 

The  Indian  runners  mature  very  rapidly,  reaching  market  size 
in  nine  weeks.  They  require  no  swimming-water,  but  plenty 
for  drinking  purposes.  They  are  great  foragers,  and  find  no 
small  part  of  their  food  in  the  form  of  grubs  and  worms,  which 
they  delight  in  hunting  in  the  grass  and  weeds. 

As  Mr.  Root  mentioned  in  his  short  article  last  year,  the  Indi- 
an Runners  are  very  interesting  little  creatures  to  watch  grow 
from  the  time  that  they  are  hatched  until  they  are  matured. 

Mt.  Gilead,  O.  Kent  Jennings. 

In  regard  to  bees  and  ducks,  while  ours  were 
raised  almost  right  in  our  apiary,  the  ducks  never 
meddled  with  the  bees  nor  the  bees  with  the 
ducks;  but  others  have  complained  that  (like 
chickens)  they  sometimes  acquire  the  ha'- it  of 
"gobbling  up"  bees  loaded  wi  h  honey,  and,  if 
I  am  correct,  we  have  had  reports  of  bees  sting- 
ing young  ducks  that  got  too  inquisitive.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  got  much  more  enjoyment 
out  of  a  like  investment  than  that  setting  of  eggs 
gave  me.  While  they  were  young  the  "neigh- 
boys"  all  liked  to  see  them  come  around;  but 
when  grown  up  thev^  made  themselves  so  much 
"at  home"  everywhere  we  were  obliged  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  They  do  not  seem  to  bear  con- 
finement very  well. 

1  ha'  e  just  learned  from  Mr.  Jennings  that  he 
expects  to  issue  soon  a  leaflet  on  the  breeding, 
feeding,  and  raising  of  Indian  Runner  ducks 


partridges  in  domestication,  etc. 

I  am  so  crippled  up  with  rheumatism  that  I  can  only  roll  around 
on  a  little  three-wheeled  wagon;  and  in  the  fall  of  1906,  in  order 
to  get  out  in  the  open  air  more,  and  to  diversify  my  rather  monot- 
onous life,  I  took  a  notion  to  see  what  I  could  do  toward  feeding 
and  gentling  a  bunch  or  two  of  partridges  that  were  ranging  in  a 
lot  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  house.  I  got  some  hominy  and 
sorghum  seed,  and  scattered  a  few  handfuls  in  the  brush  where  the 
partridges  were  ranging,  and  in  a  few  days  the  bunch  of  blue 
"  top-knots  "  (there  were  just  20  in  the  bunch)  found  the  feed, 
and  from  that  time  on  through  the  winter  until  late  in  the  spring 
the  birds  were  always  close  around  and  ready  for  their  feed.  I 
had  been  feeding  them  but  a  short  time  when  several  bunches  of 
"  Bob  White  "  partridges  took  to  the  feed  also;  so  I  went  to  feed- 
ing them  in  two  places  about  200  yards  apart,  so  as  not  to  have 
too  many  in  one  place;  and  all  winter  until  late  in  the  spring 
there  were  about  100  partridges  feeding  at  the  two  places,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  all  got  so  gentle  that  they  would  come  up  and 
eat  while  I  was  scattering  out  the  feed.  I  always  whistled  like 
the  Bob  White  partridge  when  I  got  near  the  feeding-places,  and 
they  soon  caught  on  to  the  whistle  and  would  come  as  fast  as 
they  could  run  from  four  or  five  different  directions  as  soon  as  they 
heard  the  whistle,  and  some  of  them  would  fly  and  come  if  they 
were  quite  a  way  off  when  they  heard  the  whistle. 

Now,  Mr.  Root,  you  see  you  don't  have  to  find  partridge  nests 
and  then  rob  them  of  their  eggs  and  then  hatch  them  in  your  in- 
cubator to  go  into  the  partridge  business,  when  it  is  so  much  bet- 
ter and  easier  to  control  them  with  feed;  and,  besides,  whenever 
you  go  to  robbing  their  nests  and  holding  the  young  birds  in  con- 


finement, right  then  one  is  violating  the  game  law  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  is  subject  to  a  fine. 

Before  I  close  this  letter  let  me  tell  you  what  became  of  the 
birds,  Well,  I  thought  too  much  of  my  pet  birds  to  let  any  one 
shoot  them,  and  it  is  against  the  law  to  trap  them  at  any  time;  so 
in  the  spring  the  bunches  broke  up  into  pairs  and  scattered  off  lo 
build  their  nests  to  rear  their  young.  The  following  fall  six  of 
the  blue  top-knot  birds  failed  to  raise  any  young,  and  came  back 
for  feed.  Of  course,  I  fed  them  some,  and  they  were  around  the 
lots  and  feed-pens  all  winter.  The  top-knot  variety  finally  all 
drifted  off  to  the  low  hills;  but  at  the  present  writing  there  are 
hundreds  of  the  Bob  Whites  close  around,  and  their  center  of  at- 
traction is  a  ten-acre  sorghum-patch  that  has  gone  to  seed,  which 
never  fails  to  hold  them  around. 

Mr.  Root,  you  ought  to  get  some  eggs  of  the  tingneck  English 
pheasant,  and  get  them  started  aiound  your  "  cabin  in  the  woods." 
They  are  surely  a  pretty  bird.  The  males  have  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  and  many  more  besides.  I  tried  them  here  at  my 
ranch  several  years  ago,  but  none  of  them  would  locate  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  believe  they  would  locate  in  your  section  of 
the  country.  I  set  the  eggs  under  a  medium-sized  hen,  and  let 
her  raise  them.  The  little  birds  soon  get  tame,  and  will  lun 
after  any  one  who  feeds  them,  and  will  eat  out  of  their  hands. 
I  got  my  eggs  from  J.  A.  Durrell,  of  Pleasant  Ridge,  Ohio.  He 
used  to  raise  them  by  the  hundreds  in  wire-netting  inclosures. 
The  young  of  the  pheasant  are  great  insect-eaters;  and  my  expe- 
rience is  that  they  will  nearly  all  die  if  kept  in  an  inclo-ure 
where  they  can  not  get  plenty  of  insects  to  eat. 

D'Hanis,  Texas.  Dan  Polk. 

Friend  P.,  I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  some- 
body has  succeeded  so  well  in  keeping  partridges 
in  domestication;  but  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you 
speak  of  "  Bob  White"  as  if  it  were  a  variety  of 
partridges.  We  have  them  here  and  also  in  Flor- 
ida. I  presume  it  is  the  same  bird  that  calls  out 
before  a  rain,  "  More  wet,  more  wet. "  We  have 
also  quails  in  Florida,  but  they  are  rather  smaller 
than  those  here  in  Ohio;  but  the  partridges  of 
Northern  Michigan  are  a  much  larger  bird  than 
those  here.  In  fact,  one  of  the  males  when  he 
comes  strutting  around  their  drinking-place  comes 
pretty  near  being  as  large  as  a  Brown  Leghorn 
hen,  especially  when  he  makes  his  feathers  stand 
up  and  shows  fight  if  you  do  not  go  away.  A 
neighbor  near  our  home  here  in  Medina  had  a 
flock  of  quail  that  he  fed  all  one  winter;  but  it 
kept  him  busy  putting  up  notices  warning  hunt- 
ers that  those  quail  were  his  property  just  as  much 
as  the  chickens  around  his  barn.  In  fact,  the 
quails  came  up  and  ate  with  the  chickens  all  win- 
ter long  when  there  were  no  strangers  around  to 
drive  them  away. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ENEMY  WE  ARE  FIGHT- 
ING. 

A  few  days  ago  a  daily  paper  in  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Akron,  O.,  gave  a  clipping  purport- 
ing to  come  from  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Daily 
Nenvs.  It  told  about  the  awful  suffering  that 
had  been  caused  by  wiping  out  the  saloons.  The 
statement  was  so  astounding  that  one  of  our  peo- 
ple sent  the  clipping  to  the  Birmingham  paper, 
asking  for  an  explanation.  A  reply  came  at  once 
from  the  editor,  declaring  that  no  such  thing  had 
ever  appeared  in  his  paper — that  it  was  a  string  of 
falsehoods  from  beginning  to  end.  When  this 
report  was  presented  to  the  Akron  editor  he  very 
coolly  replied  that  he  knenv  it  was  a  lie  when  he 
published  it;  but  he  said  he  was  paid  for  putting 
it  in  just  as  it  appears.  It  was  an  advertisement, 
even  though  it  did  appear  in  the  reading-columns. 
Now,  I  do  not  know  how  many  such  editors  there 
are  in  this  land  of  ours;  but  may  God  speed  the 
day  when  they  shall  be  wiped  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  by  another  wave  of  public  indignation  like 
the  wave  that  is  just  now  driving  out  the  saloons. 
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Mar.  15 


HIGH-PRESSURE 
GARDENING 

By  A.  I.  Root 


Dear  Sirs: — My  attention  was  called  to  an  article  on  page 
1310,  about  alfalfa,  in  which  you  state  "  This  knocks  the  bottom 
out  of  the  argument  that  alfalfa  should  be  cut  before  it  blooms." 
Of  course,  we  bee-keepers  like  to  have  alfalfa  left  to  bloom;  and 
the  prevailing  belief  is  that  alfalfa  should  be  allowed  to  bloom 
before  being  cut  for  hay.  Now,  the  fact  is,  the  first  crop  should 
be  cut  just  before  it  blooms.  This  hay  would  be  of  higher 
feeding  value  then  than  if  allowed  to  bloom.  The  alfalfa-plant 
would  also  start  the  new  growth  quicker.  We  cut  the  second 
crop,  also,  just  before  it  comes  to  bloom,  allowing  the  third  croo 
to  come  in  full  bloom  for  the  bees  and  seed.  The  alfalfa  straw 
is  fed  to  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  An  acre  of  third  crop  to  seed 
produces  five  gallons  of  extracted  water-white  alfalfa  honey, 
extra  fine.  The  seed  yields  from  one  to  six  bushels  per  acre. 
On  other  fields,  hay  only,  we  obtain  four  to  five  crops.  All  are 
cut  just  before  the  plant  comes  in  bloom. 

As  I  stated  before,  for  the  bee-keepers  it  is  best  to  have  alfalfa 
bloom  for  bee-pasture;  but  for  hay  value  and  the  good  of  the  al- 
falfa-plant, cut  it  just  before  it  blooms.    I  know  by  experience. 

I  should  judge  by  your  article  you  were  "  playing  "  for  the 
bee-keeper.    Am  I  right,  friend  Root? 

Thrashed  buckwheat  yielded  33  bushels  per  acre,  and  sold  at 
2^  cts.  I  shall  have  about  100  acres  of  it  next  year.  It  is  a 
good  honey-plant,  but  I  prefer  alfalfa. 

The  writer  has  had  all  kinds  of  experience  in  cleaning  up  and 
getting  in  shape  a  run-down,  weed-covered,  and  neglected  farm 
of  300  acres,  bought  six  years  ago,  at  from  $20  to  $45  per  acre. 
You  can  about  form  an  idea  of  the  condition  that  it  is  now  in 
when  I  tell  you  that  $60,000  was  refused,  without  buildings,  not 
even  a  fence-post  on  the  place,  as  level  as  tlie  floor.  A  part  of 
this  year's  crop  was  500  tons  alfalfa  hay,  worth  $11.50  per  ton; 
3089  bushels  seed  wheat  at  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  bushel;  buckwheat 
seed  at  2^^  cts.  per  lb.;  alfalfa  seed  at  $11.00  per  bushel  of  60 
lbs.;  vegetables  and  seeds,  oats,  honey,  etc. 

Hastings,  Neb.,  Nov.  5.  Chas.  Winkler. 

Many  thanks,  friend  W.,  not  only  for  your 
criticism,  but  for  the  report  of  your  success.  If 
you  will  look  again  on  page  1310  you  will  find 
that  our  authority  for  the  statement  we  made 
was  based  on  statements  made  by  Joseph  E. 
Wing,  who,  without  doubt,  is  the  most  success- 
ful grower  of  alfalfa  in  Ohio,  and  I  think  that 
perhaps  a  difference  in  locality  may  have  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  Since  you  mention  it,  I  re- 
member that  T.  B.  Terry  has  always  taught  that 
timothy  and  clover,  to  be  of  most  value  to  horses 
and  •  cattle,  should  be  cut  much  earlier  than 
usual;  and  to  prove  his  theory  he  fed  a  team  of 
big  work-horses  for  months  and  years  on  his 
''wilted  grass,"  as  his  neighbors  called  it,  with- 
out any  grain  whatever.  Very  likely  this  is  true 
of  alfalfa,  although  there  seem  to  be  extremes 
both  ways.  Mr.  Wing  seems  to  think  (and  he 
certainly  ought  to  know)  that  alfalfa  should  not 
be  cut  too  early,  even  for  horses.  Yes,  we  are 
bee-keepers,  and  we  are  interested  in  having  al- 
falfa, buckwheat,  and  every  other  crop,  man- 
aged in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  the  bees,  not  for- 
getting the  interest  and  well-being  of  those  who 
do  not  keep  bees  at  all.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
consistently  accuse  the  editors  of  Gleanings  of 
being  selfish  as  a  rule  in  trying  to  teach  improved 
agriculture  in  all  its  different  lines. 


alfalfa  in  drills  ;  experience  from  a  WYO- 
MING FARM. 

Inasmuch  as  alfalfa  is  now  being  extensively 
grown  over  almost  all  of  our  land,  from  Maine 
to  Florida,  we  think  the  following  will  be  read 
(and  I  hope  put  in  practice  in  the  spring)  with 
much  interest: 

I  have  read  W.  H.  Jenkins'  article  on  alfalfa  in  drills.  I  had 
previously  read  an  article  by  him,  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture, on  the  same  subject,  and  have  tried  it  on  the  so-called 


arid  land  of  Wyoming.  The  land  was  plowed  and  harrowed  for 
the  first  time  this  spring.  I  raked  over  a  plot  about  30  by  50  ft., 
and  made  drills  some  three  inches  deep  in  which  I  sowed  the  al- 
falfa seed,  covering  with  a  common  garden-rake,  and  walking 
over  the  part  sown  to  firm  the  ground.  The  seed  sprouted  and 
came  up  finely,  and  is  now  in  bloom.  The  rows  are  28  inches 
apart,  and  free  from  weeds.  I  had  previously  sown  some  broad- 
cast alone,  and  some  with  oats,  and  hanowed  it  in.  I  have  sown 
it  broadcast  and  raked  it  in,  and  it  has  grown  well  every  way; 
but  I  think  the  plan  of  drilling  it  in  is  a  great  improvement.  1 
have  sown  it  in  drills  running  north  and  south,  and  in  drills  run- 
ning east  and  west,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  latter  is  the  better 
way.  D.  M. 

Arapahoe,  Wyoming. 

Replying  to  the  above,  the  editor  of  the  Rural 
adds: 

Has  anyone  noticed  any  difference  ?  We  drilled  alfalfa,  Aug. 
17,  on  well-prepared  soil  at  the  top  of  a  hill.  The  drills  weie 
made  about  18  inches  apart.  The  alfalfa  came  up  in  three  days, 
and  looks  well  at  this  time. 


A  KIND  WORD  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  TOBACCO  COL- 
UMN OF  YEARS  AGO. 

If  I  were  to  undertake  to  put  in  print  all  the 
words  that  were  received,  especially  those  from 
the  old  veterans,  at  the  recent  National  conven- 
tion, it  would  take  more  space  than  we  can  spare 
just  now.  But  there  is  one  that  certainly  de- 
serves mention.  A  very  nice  old  gentleman  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  said  he  had  been  owing  me 
a  debt  of  gratitude  and  thanks  for  a  great 
service  I  rendered  him  twenty-eight  years  ago. 
What  do  you  suppose  it  was.?  Why,  he  said 
that  through  my  talk  and  exhortations  in  our 
journal  he  was  induced,  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
to  give  up  tobacco.  His  health  improved  right 
away.  He  felt  that  he  was  growing  younger  in- 
stead of  older,  and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has 
felt  that  he  owed  me  a  debt  of  gratitude  because 
of  my  earnest  talks  about  overcoming — especially 
overcoming  things  that  we  know  are  bad  habits. 
Not  only  has  it  given  him  a  new  lease  of  life,  but 
he  has  been  able  to  set  a  better  example  before 
his  boys,  but  to  encourage,  perhaps,  many  oth- 
ers to  give  up  a  habit  that  always  leads  in  the 
downward  path  instead  of  the  upward  one  that 
leads  from  earth  to  heaven.  I  tell  you  there  are 
some  very  good  people  away  over  there  in  Cana- 
da in  the  king's  domains.  I  feel  an  especial  in- 
terest in  that  locality  because  it  was  the  home  of 
our  business  manager,  Mr.  J.  T.  Calvert,  before 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  married  one  of 
the  ''Root  girls." 


PROPOLIS  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SHOE-POL- 
ISH, FURNITURE-POLISH,  ETC. 

Arthur  M.  Peck,  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y.,  informs 
me  that  a  cousin  of  his  some  years  ago  made  a 
preparation,  mostly  from  propolis,  that  had  won- 
derful "staying"  properties  for  shining  up  shoes, 
harness,  and  other  leather  work,  but  that,  like 
many  inventors,  he  got  after  something  else  and 
dropped  it.  As  most  of  you  have  had  more  or 
less  experience  in  regard  to  the  way  propolis 
"holds  on,"  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  ought  to  be  collected  and  utilized.  Quite  a 
little  has  been  said  about  the  "  beeswax  finish  " 
for  houses.  Well,  will  some  one  make  a  test 
and  see  if  propolis  added  to  the  wax  and  turpen- 
tine will  not  make  a  harder  or  more  lasting  arti- 
cle for  finishing  up  woodwork.?  How  about  a 
"furniture  polish  "  containing  propolis.? 
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AM  EM'ISAN 

tis,s^l^^m»  ^^^^^^  ^^Rk 


To  get 
the  most 
out  of  a  farm, 
every    square  foot 
must  be  either  tilled  or  else 
made  to  produce  feed  for  live 
stock.    A  fence  all  around  the  farm 
then  cross  fences,  making  more  and 
smaller  fields — permitting  rotation  of 

  crops  and  change  of  pasture — are  first 

essentials  in  making  possible  maximum  earnings. 

Here  are  two  great  fences — the  best  square  mesh  and  the  best  diamond  mesh 
Wo  selected  these  two  styles  years  ago,  after  careful  study  and  advice  from  ir  any  o1 
the  most  experienced  and  successful  farmers,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  veri- 
fied by  actual  results  in  the  field.  These  fences  are  the  simplest  in  construction: 
are  made  of  any  size  or  weight  of  wire  desired  and  perfectly  adapted  to  all  uses 
and  conditions. 

If  you  want  square  mesh,  buy  American;  if  you  like  diamond,  buy  Ellwood. 
You  can  safely  take  the  verdict  of  the  millions  of  farmers  who  have  tested  and 
tried  out  these  two  great  fences.    Dealers  everywhere,  carrymg:  styles  adapted 
to  every  purpose.  See  them.   Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO. 
Chicago     New  York     Denver     San  Francisco 
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•'Hello,  Jones. 

"IJarket  is  up,  you  say? 

"Thanks;  I'll  ship 
those  hogs  this 
morning." 

A  Telephone   in   the  farmhouse 
enables  you  to  keep  in  touch  ail  the 
time  with  all  your  interests. 

It   will   summon    the    doctor   on  a 
hurry-up  call  at  any  time,  day  or  night, 
when  delay  might  be  fatal. 

It  will  do  all  the  errands  of  the  house- 
hold in  an  instant,  regardless  of  distance. 

It  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  your 
neighbors  and  banish  lonesomeness. 

St romberg  -  Carlson 
Telepltone 

equipments  are  so  economical  and  so 
practical  tliat  progressive  farmers  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  them.  Over  one 
million  of  our  telephones  are  in  use  today 
and  are  giving  complete  satisfaction. 

Onr  free  book,  "How 
the  Telephone  Helps  the 
Farmer,"   21st  edition, 
tells  how  teu  men  can 
organize    a  successful 
INDEPENDENT  sys- 
tem, and  gives_  a  lot  of 
other  information  about 
Farmers'  Telephone 
lines  that   will  in- 
terest you. 

Write  for  this  book 
today. 

SSrombcrg-Carlsom 
Telephone  Mfg.  Co. 
RocSiester,  N.  Y. 

Cliicago  111. 
Ilansas  City,  Mo. 
(Address  Nearest  Oflice) 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  and 
produces  a  pure  wliite,  steady, 
sate,  100  candle  power  light.  No 
wick,  femoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


THE  BEST  IIGHT 


Liglited  instantly.  Over  200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Wri  te  for  catalog 
THE  BEST  lilGHT  CO. 
306  E.  5tli  St.,  Canton,  O. 


P 


ATE  NTS  veIIs 

PRACTICE. 

CHARLES  J.  WILLIAMSON, 
Second  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,    Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patent 
Office  and  Courts. 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


>tnthonii 


The  man  who 

is  intending  to 
buy  fence  should 
inform  himself 
of  the  merits  of 
Anthony  Fence. 
He  does  not  want 
to  buy  just  a 
"fence"  but  he 
will  want  to  buy 


FENCE 


the  best  fence  he  can  get— a  long-liyed 
fence-that  is  the  Anthony  Fence- 

Best  Fence  on  Earth 

L,et  US  show  you  a  small  hand  sample. 
Shows  you  the  most  compact,  smoothest 
and  strongest  knot  used  by  any_  tepee 
manufacturer.  Made  from  tough  wire  in  a 
strictly  mechanical  manner.  No  kink  in- 
side he  knot  in  the  line  wire.  Shows  you 
the  heavy  top  wire.  Knot  always  made 
from  same  size  wire  as  line  wires.  Equal 
length  of  line  wires 
guaranteed.  Write  for 
sample  today.  It  will 
be  mailed  immediate- 
ly, with  booklet,  post- 
age prepaid  by  us. 

The  Anthony  Fence  Co., 

2S  Michigan  St., 
Tecumseh,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 


FENCE  tS^SS^* 

Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
prevent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37  heights  of  farm 
and  poultry  fence.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  101  Winchester,  Indiana. 


Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel 
wire.  Easy  to  stretch  over 
hills  and  hollows.  FREE 
Catalog — fences,  tools.  Buy 
from  factory  at  wholesale 
prices.  Write  today  to  Box  88 
MA80X  FENCE  CO.,  LEESBURG,  O. 


15  Cents  a  Rati 

For  a  22-lnch  Hog  Fence ;  IBc  for 
26-lnch;  19c  for  31-lnch;  22  l-2e 
for  34-lnch;  27c  for  a  47-Inch 
Farm  Fence.  50-lnch  Poultry 
Fence  37  c.  Lowest  prices  ever 
made.  Sold  on  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  Write  for  It  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Box  21,         MUNCIE,  IND. 


FENCE  AT  PANIC  PRICES 

We  purchased  raw  material  cheap  during  the 
panic,  you  get  the  saving.  These  low  prices 
won't  last  long.  Write  at  once  for  catalogue 
and  prices.  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Department  V  Cleveland,  Ohio 


FOR  RAPiD,  EASY  SPRAYING 

** Auto-Pop**  KOZZLE, 

Slight  pressure  on  lever  starts  dense 
spray.   Automatic  shut-off.   Doubles  ca 
pacity.   Saves  solution,  time,  labor. 

INCREASE  THE  CROPS 

by  using  the  "Auto-Pop"  nozzle  on  the 
"Auto-Spray"  pump  Write  for  factory 
prices,  spraying  guide  and  agency  offer. 

E.C.Brown  Co..  20  JaTSt.,  Eachester.N.Y. 
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ELKHART  BUGGIES 

are  the  best  made,  best  grade  and  easiest 
riding  buggies  on  earth  for  the  money. 

For  Thirty-Six  Years 

we  have  been  selling  direct  and  are 
The  Largest  Manufacturers 
in  the  World 

selling  to  the  consumer  exclusively. 


We  Ship  for  Examination 
and  Approval 

guaranteeing  safe  delivery,  and  also  to  save 
you  money.    If  you  are  not  satisfied  as  to 
style,  quality  and  price  you  are  nothing  out. 
May  We  Send  You  Our  Large 
Catalogue? 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


How  to  get  bigger  crops 

Get  a  Planet  Jr.    Saves  two-thirds  your  time,  prepares 
the  ground  better,  and  with  less  seed  gives  greater  re- 
sults.    No  other  farm  and  garden  implements  do  the 
work  so  well  or  last  so  long. 


Planet  Jr 


IVo.  25  Planet  Jr.  Combined  TTill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Double 
Wbeei-Hoe  Cultivator  and  Plow  opens  the  furrow,  sows  the  seed  accurately 
in  drills  or  hills,  covers,  rolls,  and  marks  out  next  row  in  one  operation.  It  has  also 
perfect  plowing-,  hoeing,  and  cultivating  attachments. 

Planet  Jr.  12-tootli  Harrow  Cultivator  and  Pulverizer  is  a  w 
derful  tool  for  berry-growers  and  market- gardeners.    Invaluable  wherever  fine  close 
is  needed.     Write  to-day  for  our  new  free  56-page  catalogrue 
Planet  Jrs. — iS  kinds— a  tool  for  every  gardpi-'-'s  need. 

S,  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1106  S  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Silver 
.Coin 


Strawberry 


Coins  Gold.  Full  details  in  my  illustrated 
catalog  of  Berries,  which  also  gives  honest 
descriptions  and  fair  prices  of  all  the  good 
old  and  many  choice  new  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries, Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries,  Graces,  etc.  It  tells 
how  to  plant  and  grow  them.    Free  to  all. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver, f).  J. 

Over  30  years  a  small  fruit  specialist 


GJM  STRAWBERRIES 

Fresh  dug,  high-grade 
plants.    Valuable  informa- 
tion about  varieties.  Cat- 
alog FREE. 
The  Flansburgh  &  Potter  Co, 

Box  20  Leslie,  Mich. 


Matthews'  ''NEW  UNIVERSAL''  Garden  Tools 

Double  or  Single  Wheel  Hoe 

Ctiltivator,  Plow,  Eake.  Changes 
quickly  made.    Cultivate  oe- 

^  «Ji     tween  or  Mtride  the  rows.  Asy 


6 GOOD  TOOLS  IN  ONE 
Seeder,  marker,  ^       ^     a -.-a— 
Jsftiv^t^r.    4-  jfrrffnp 

or  double  wheel.  Adjust- 
ments  easily  made. 
For  planting  and 
all  kinds  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Send  for 
Free  Booklet 

giving  full  description  of  implements. 


6  Styles  Seeders 

Open*  fmrrow,  drops  in  plain  sight 
eoTersmnks.  ~ 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 


Dept. 


,  Kxy  width. 


I^ote  High  Arch  and  Plant  Guards* 
Bent  Oak  Handles  on  all  Tools* 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Qurpee's 


The  Leading  American 
Seed  Catalog  for  1909! 


The  "Silent  Salesman"' of  the  World's  Larerest  Mail-order  Seed  Trade  13  a  New  Book  of 
174  pages.  It  describes  Kare  Novelties  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere  and  tolls  the  plain  truth 
about  the  Best  Seeds  that  can  be  grown— as  proved  at  our  famous  Fokdhook  Tarms— the  largest 
and  most  complete  Trial  Grounds  in  America.  Handsomely  bound  in  covers  lithographed  in  nine 
colors,  it  shows,  with  the  beautiful  colored  plates  (also  in  nine  colors).  Seven  Choice  Novelties  in 
Vegetables,  Three  Superb  "Spencer"  Sweet  Peas  and  the  most  beautiful  New  Giant-flowered 
Pansies— all  accurately  painted  from  Nature.  Wirh  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  photographs 
and  carefully  written  descriptions  it  is  A  Safe  Guide  to  success  in  the  garden  and  should  be  con- 
sulted by  everyone  who  plants  either  for  pleasure  or  profit.  While  too  costly  a  book  to  send 
unsolicited  (except  to  our  regular  customers),  we  are  pleased  to  mail  it  FREE  to  every  one  who 
has  a  garden  BinA  can  appreciate  Quality  in  Seeds.  Shall  we  mail  You  a  copy  ?  If  so,  kindly 
name  this  paper  and  write  TO-DAY  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  i^lS^^  Pluladelphia,  U.S.  A. 


DPDSEEDS 

BEST  INTHE  WORLD 

PRICES  BELOW  ALL  OTHERS 

J  I  give  a  lot  of  new  sorts  for 
trial  with  every  order  I  fill, 
k  Grand  Big-  Catalog  Ell  EC 
Illustrated  with  over  lHEC 
700  engravings  of  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Send  yours  and 
your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY,      Rockford.  Illinois 


300,000 


Cherry  Trees,  two  years  old, 
4  cents   each;  boxing  free. 
Catalog  free   to  everybody. 
Sheerin's  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  New  York 


BEFORE  ORDERING 

BERRY-CRATES  AND 
QUART  BASKETS 

write  for  our  catalog  and  special  prices. 
H.  H.  Aulifather,  box  1  00,  Minerva,  O. 


R[[ 


fro- 
i  z  z  a  r  d 
Belt  Ever- 
greens will 
grow  in  all  parts 
■■of  the  country  we  of!er  to  send 
6  Fine  Spruces  ^  to  ^  ft.  tall 
free  to  property  owners.  Whole- 
sale value  and  mailing  expense  over 
t  cents.    To  help,  send  5  cents  or  not 
as  you  please.    A  postal  will  bring  the 
trees  and  our  catalog  containing  many  colored 
photo  plates  of  our  choice  Blizzard  Belt  Fruits.  Write 
today.  The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  Box  26,  Osage,  la 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  &c  BestEoot- 
edStock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  lOc 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  Lewis  Roe8ch,Box  A,Fredonia,N.T. 


Iwaat  to  give  y«ii  this 
glorious  collection  of 

SWEET 
PEAS 

)  Containing  over  100  of 
'      the  GRANDEST  and 
MOST  BEAUTIFUL  of 

tlie  Woild's  Giant 
Varieties.  They  are 
s  imply  wonderful, 
grand  and  superb, 
— and  I  want  to  send 
you  this  WHOLE 
complete  D^^^ 
collection  rrfiB 

All  I  ask  you  to  do 
is  to   cut  out  this  ad. 
write  your  name  and  address 
on  margin  and  wrap  two  dimes 
(or  ten  2c  stamps)  in  it  to  pay 
packing    and   postage  and 
three  months'  subscription  to 
Farm  &  Stock,  our  great  month- 
ly farm  magazine.  l  am  going 
to  give  away  10,000  of  these 
coUectious  just  to  eet  acquaint- 
ed with  you.  Send  immediately 
F.  J.  Wright,  Editor,  Farm  & 
Stock,  Box  25,  St.Joseph,Mo. 


EVERY  HOME 


should  be  adorned  with 
Palms  and  oth^r  leaf  and 
flowering  plants.  We  have  44 
"  greenhouses  full.  Also  have 
I  hundreds  of  car  lots  of 
FRUIT  and  ORNAMENT- 
AL TREES.  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  small 
size  Shrubs  and  Trees 
mailed  postpaid.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Immense  stock  of  SUPERB 
CANNAS,  the  queen  of  bed- 
ding plants.  Direct  deal  will  save  you  money  nnd. 
insure  you  the  best.  Elegant  168-page  Catalog  FREE. 
55  years.   44  greenhouses.   1200  acres. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box  161.  Painesville.  0. 


\  r  PACKETS  CHOICE  FLOWER  and  GARDEN  SEEDS  4  He 

I  To  introduce  our  high-grade  Seeds  we  will  mail  the  following  15  packets  and  our  large  illustrated  1909  III 

I  I  *^"\^92,  also  a  coupon  good  for  10  cents,  all  for  one  dime.  Ill 
■  ■   ■       VEGETABLE  SEED:    Beet,    cabbage.   Cucumber,  Lettuce,   Onion,   Parsnip,   Parsley,  |  |  | 

I  Radish,  Tomato,  and  Turnip.    Will  make  a  good  kitchen  garden.  I 

FLOWER  SEED:    Bachelor's-button,  Phlox,  Garden  Heliotrope,  Petunia,  Forget-me-not.  All  " 
testedseedandtraetoname.   Satisfaction  guaranteed,   Orderto-day,    BIHGHAMTOI^  SEED  00  ,  412  Coutt  St..  Binghamton,  N.Y. 
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^CARFF'S  SMA^L  FRUITS 

and  bees  are  an  ideal  combination  for  bee-keepers 
or  farmers.  Order  early  and  plant  a  generous  quan- 
tity of  these  frnits.  The  bees  poUenize  tnem,  mak-  u 
Ing  them  produce  in  luxurious  abundance,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  amount  and  value  or  honev.  % 
Small  Fralt  Plant  Free.    I  want  to  prove  fiow 
Weil-rooted,  strong  and  vigorous  my  plants  are.  I  will* 
send  free  one  fine  plant  (my  selection)  if  you  will  write  • 
for  my  new  1909  free  catalog.   Some  of  my  customers 
make  over  $300  an  acre  with  my  plants.  Book  on  "Trans- 
planting and  Afterculture"  free  with  all  orders.  I  sell  a 
large  variety  of  nursery  stock,  grown  on  an  800-acre  farm. 
Ask  for  Catalog  E.  W.  N.  SCAKFF,  New  CarUsle,  Oluo 


32"*  Year 

Vaughan's  Seeds  are  the 
Standard  In  the  iliddle  West, 
from  the  Ohio  Elver  to  Colo- 
rado. 

Vaughan's  Catalogne  has 
set  the  pace  for  quality  seeds, 
for  plants  of  merit,  for  truth- 
ful descriptions,  for  photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

If  You  Make  a  Garden 
You  Need  It 
"Gardening  Illustrated"  is 
the  title  of  Vaughan's  1909  Cat- 
alogue. To  place  It  in  the  hands 
of  every  home  owmer  and 
garden  maker  we  submit  the 
following 

Genuine  Free  Offer 

This  catalogue,  160  pages,  i 
color  plates,  complete  in  all 
"Trinmph  of  the  G'iants"  departments  costing  5  cents 
*^  postage.together  with  1  packet 

new  "Triumph  of  the  Giants"  Pansies  ^ith  the  six  re- 
markable and  valuable  rare  flower  seeds,  below,  all  for 
only  6c  (stamps), the  actual  mailing  cost' of  the  whole. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  really  valuable  Free 
Seed  Offer  made  in  America  and  we  make  it  only  for 
the  reasons  above  stated. 

15  Seeds  Kudzu  Vine 

100  New  Seeds  Calif.  Poppy,  Dainty  Queen 
50  Seeds  Sweet  Peas,  Orchid  Flowered 
25  Seeds  Annual  Hollyhock 
75  Seeds  Burning  Bush 
25  Seeds  Splendid  Cosmos  Lady  Lenox 
loo  Seeds  Pansy,  Triumph  of  Giants 

AH  of  the  Onlv  fi  C^r\\^ 

above  for  V-Tniy  O  V^CDIS  postage 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE 
Dept  B,  84-86  Randolpli  St.,  CHICAGO 
or  14  Barclay  St^  New  York 


Really 

Good 

Things 


Sweet-clover  Seed 

Yellow  blooms  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than  white.  One 
of  the  best  bee-foods  to  be  found. 

W.  B.  WALLIN,  Brooksvilld.  Ky. 

=  BIG  DISCOUNT  = 

on  all  bee-supplies  until  May  1,    Send  for  1909  prices. 
W.  D.  SOPER  COMPANY    JACKSON,  MICHIGAN. 

Bee-SuppBies  for  Arizona. 

I  have  a  stock  of  Koofs  goods  from  which  to  supply  your 
immediate  needs.  Send  your  orders,  large  or  small,  to  nie,  and, 
if  I  can't  fill  them  from  my  own  stock,  I  can  have  your  goods 
come  with  others  from  the  factory,  and  save  you  the  trouble 
of  ordering.    Send  for  catalog.    Wm,  Lossing,  Vhoenix,  Ariz. 


DON'T  use  those  flimsy  leather  strips 
to  hold  your  traces  in  place,  but  send 
25c  for  sample  pair 


Let  this 

Free 
Book 

tell  you 
how  to 
double  your 
Potato  Money 

You  can  learn  of  the  one  way  to 
plant  your  potatoes  cheapest,  how  to 
save  seed  and  soil,  how  to  double 
profit  of  every  acre  of  your  potato  land. 

You  can  get  this  book  free  for  your 
name  on  a  postal  card.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  the  proper  care  of  potato  fields, 
proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion, how  to  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
fertilizer  money  alone. 

It  will  tell  you  how  to  do  all  this  at  a 
cost  of  but  one  dollar.  It  will  describe 
the  one  planter  that  makes  this  all  possible 
— the  famous  Acme  Hand  Planter.  It  will 
place  in  your  hands  all  the  great,  vital 
truths  of  Potato  Culture,  condensed  and 
plainly  written,  so  it  is  easy  to  read  and 
remember  them. 

You  will  want  this  book  to  put  its  precepts  into 
practice  on  your  own  farm.  Send  for  it  now. 
Just  say  on  a  postal,  "Send  me  your  potato  book." 

POTATO  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY, 
Box  520,  Traverse  City,  Mlcb. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  SEED, 

Small  and  large  red, 

Alfalfa,  and  Timothy  Seed 
FOR  SALE. 

Seedlchoice.    Write  for  prices.  Address 

F.  A.  SHELL,  KIILLEDGEVILLE,  CARROLL  GO 


SECURITY  TRACE-HOLDERS 

Circular  free.   Agents  -wanted. 
Security  Mfg.  Co.,  Atlanta,  New  York. 


FRUIT-TREES 


and  order  your  frait-trees — while  the  nurseries  have  a  full 

J-",'"-  Call's  Nurseries,  Perry,  0„  f -^^..^ 

of  the  best  quality  at  reasonable  prices.  They  deal  direct 
with  the  fanners.    Write  them  for  price  list.  h^^^^m 
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Built  for 
Country  Roads  Service 


Strong  Durable 
Good  Style 
Fast  Safe 


These  gruaranteed  motor  bugfgfies  and  wagrons  have  proved  their  positive  worth 
as  pleasure  vehicles  and  money-saving:,  time-saving  work  vehicles  for  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  every  part  of  America.  They  bring:  enjoyment  to  the  farm- 
er's wife  and  family;  add  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  the  farm  equipment. 


Motor  Vehicles 


Yon  are  personally  interested  in  these  modern,  gnaranteed,  sure-senrice,  always-ready, 

non-trouble,  economical  vehicles.  They  are  made  in  many  styles  to  meet  every- 
body's requirements.  They  never  fail — never  g:et  tired — cost  no  more  than 
a  8:ood  horse  and  bu8:g:y— cost  far  less  to  keep— do  more  work  in  less  time 
than  three  horses— take  you  anywhere  and  back  ag:ain  over  any  kind  of  roads, 
mud,  sand  and  hills.  Speed  up  to  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Run  thirty  miles  on 
one  g:allon  8:asoline.  Simple,  durable,  guaranteed  mechanical  construction. 
Best  spring:s,  upholstery  and  finish— perfect  comfort.  Solid  tires— no 
punctures,  no  blow-outs,  no  repair  expense.  A  woman  or  child  can 
drive  them.  Twenty-one  models  to  choose 
from.  Farmers  of  g:ood  stand- 
ing: wanted  as  ag:ents.  Write 
for  free  catalog:ue  8l» 


Removable  Rear  Seat 


Here's  Something  New 
From  KALAMAZOO 


You  have  known  for  years  that 
Kalatnazoo  stands  for  all  that  is  best 

— most  desirable — most  economical   

stoves  and  ranges — that  prices  on  any  Kalamazoo  in  our 
catalog  will  save  you  from  $10  to  $20.  More  than  100,000 
satisfied  users,  all  over  the  world,  are  ready  to  tell  you 
that  this  is  true.  Our  new  feature  in  the  Selling  Plan 
of  the  Kalamazoo  ought  to  meet  with  the  approval  of 
everybody.    It  is — 

Cash  or  Time  Payments 

We  make  it  easy  and  convenient  for  responsible  people  to  own  the  best 
or  range  in  the  world.    It  costs  you  less  than  you  can  buy  a  good  stove 
r  range  for  anywhere  else — on  any  terms. 

We  Pay  The  Freight 

We  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  Kalamazoo.     You  get 

lowest  factory  prices.     Write  for  Catalog  No  416  

and  special  terms.  Prove  for  yourself — by  comparing  our 
prices  with  others — how  much  you  save  in  buying  a 
Kalamazoo  for  cash  or  on  time. 

360  Days*  Approval  Test  and  Guarantee  Safe  Delivery 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  COMPANY 
KalatnsLzoo,  Michigan 
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17  Cents  a  Day 
Buys  an  Oliver 

This  amazine  offer — the  New  Model  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5 
at  17  cents  a  day — is  open  to  everybody,  everywhere. 

It's  our  new  and  immensely  popular  plan  of  selling  Oliver 
Typewriters  on  little  easy  payments.  The  abandonment  of  Ung- 
hand  in  favor  of  clean,  legible,  beautiful  typewriting  is  the  next 
great  step  in  human  progress. 

Already — in  all  lines  of  business  and  in  all  professions  the  use 
of  pen  and  ink  is  largely  restricted  to  the  writing  of  signatures. 

Business  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  watchful  of  the  trend  of 
public  sentiment,  are  training  a  vast  army  of  young  people  in  the 
use  of  Oliver  Typewriters. 

The  prompt  and  generous  re- 
sponse of  the  Oliver  Typewriter 
Company  to  the  world-wide  de- 
mand for  universal  typewriting, 
gives  tremendous  impetus  to  the 
movement. 

The  Oliver,  with  the  largest 
sale  of  any  typewriter  in  exist- 
ence, was  the  logical  machine  to 
take  the  initiative  in  bringing 
about  the  universal  use  of  type- 


writers.   It  always  leads  ! 


SAVE  YOUR  PENNIES  AND  OWN 


Advantages 


The  Oliver  is  the  most  high- 
ly perfected  typewriter  on  the 
market — hence  its  100  per  cent 
tfieiency. 

Among  its  scores  of  conven- 
iences are: 
— ih«  Balanoe  Shift 
—the  Ruling  Devle* 
— Ih«  Doubl*  Reloass 
— th*  Locomotive  Ba«e 
—the  Automatic  Spacer 
—the  Automatic  Tabulator 
—the  Disappearing  Indicator 
—the  Adiustable  Paper  Fin- 
gers 

—the  Sclentlfle  Condensed 
Keyboard 


OLIVCI^ 

TypeWri-fer 

THE  STANDARD  VISIBLE  WRITER 

This  ^^17-Centi-a-Day"  selling  plan  makes  the  Oliver  as  easy 
to  *wn  as  to  rent.  It  places  the  machine  within  easy  reach  of 
every  h»me — every  individual.  A  man's  "  cigar  money  " — a 
woman's  "  pin  money  " — will  buy  it. 

Clerks  on  small  salaries  can  now  afford  to  own  Olivers.  By 
utilizing  spare  moments  for  practice  they  may  fit  themselves  for 
more  important  positions. 

School  boys  and  school  girls  can  buy  Olivers  by  saving  their 
pennies. 

You  can  buy  an  Oliver  on  this  plan  at  the  regular  catalog 
price — $100.  A  small  first  payment  brings  the  machine.  Then 
you  save  17  cents  a  day  and  pay  monthly. 

And  the  possession  of  an  Oliver  Typewriter  enables  you  to  «<irn 
mtney  f  inish  paying  for  the  machine. 


Service  Possibilities 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  turns 
out  more  work — of  better  qual- 
ity and  greater  variety — than 
any   other  writing  machine. 
Simplicity,  strength,   ease  of 
operation  and  visibility  are  the 
corner  stones  of  its  towering 
supremacy  in 
—Correspondence 
—Card  Index  Work 
—Tabulated  Reports 
—Follow-up  Systems 
—Manifolding  Service 
—Addressing  Envelopes 
— Working  on  Ruled  Forms 
—Cutting  Mimeograph  Sten- 
cils. 


Can  you  spend  1  7  Cents  a  day  to  better  advantage 
than  in  the  purchase  of  this  wonderful  machine  ? 

Write  for  Special  Easy-payment  Proposition  or  see  the  nearest 
Oliver  Agent. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

911  Huron  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


i4%r 


Money  deposited  with  us  is  secure,  and 
works  for  you  continually.  Our  perfect 
system  of  Banking  BY  MAIL  brings  this 
opportunity  to  your  door. 

The  Savings  Deposit  Bank  has  a  capital 
and  surplus  of  $70,000,  and  assets  of  over 
$700,000.  Its  policy  is  conservative;  its 
affairs  are  ably  managed  by  capable  and 
successful  business  men. 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upward  accepted, 
on  which  we  pay  a  yearly  interest  of  4 
per  cent,  compounded  semi-annually.  Send 
currency  in  registered  letter,  your  own 
check;  or  by  P.  O.  or  express  money-order. 

Write  for  tlie  Booklet 
To-day. 


Resources 
$800,000. 


Established 
1892. 


tH^SAVINGS  DEPOSIT 

-  ->»  BANK  COMPANY  — 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


Will  you  accept  this 
business  book  if  we 
send  it  free? 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Send  no  moncyl 
Take  no  risk. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  world's  master  busi- 
ness men  have  written  ten  books — 2,079  pages — 1,497 
vital  business  secrets,  ideas,  methods.  In  them  is  the 
best  of  all  that  they  know  about 
— Purchasine 
—Credits 
—Collections 


— Positlon-Gettinj 
— Position-Holdinif 


-Accountingr 

-Cost-keeping 

-Orffanization 

-Retailing: 
-Wholesalinff 


—Selling  Plans 
—Handling  Customers 
—Business  Generalship 
—Competition  Fightinr 
and  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  vital  busi- 
ness subjects. 


—Salesmanship 
—Advertising 
—Correspondence 
—Man-Handling 
—Man-Training 
-Office  Systems 
—Short-cuts  and 
Methods  for  every 
Manufacturing  line  and  department 
A  9,059-word  booklet  has  been  published  describing,  explaining, 
picturing  the  work.  Pages  2  Jind  3  tell  about  managing  businesses 
great  and  small;  pages  4  and  5  deal  with  credits,  collections  and 
with  rock-bottom  purchasing;  pages  6  and  7  with  handlmg  and 
training  men  ;  pages  7  to  12  with  salesmanship,  with  advertising, 
with  the  marketing  of  goods  through  salesmen,  dealers  and  by 
mail ;  pages  12  to  IS  with  the  great  problem  of  securing  the  highest 
market  price  for  your  services — no  matter  what  your  line ;  and  the 
last  page  tells  how  you  may  get  a  complete  3et— bound  in  hand- 
some half  morocco,  contents  in  colors — for  less  than  your  daily 
smoke  or  shave,  almost  as  little  as  your  daily  newspaper. 

Willyou  read  the  book  if  we  send  it  free? 
Send  no  money.    Simply  sign  the  coupon. 

The  System  Co.,  151-153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

I!  there  are,  in  your  books,  any  new  ways  to  increase  my  bus- 
iness or  my  salary.  I  should  like  to  know  them.  So  send  on 
your  16-page  free  descriptive  booklet.   I'll  read  it. 


«ia-3-16 
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ANSWE 

This  Ad  and  Get  My  Big  FREE  Book  and  Save  $50 

Buy  direct  from  the  biggest  spreader  factory  in 
the  world— My  price  has  made  it— Save  dealer  .jobber 
and  catalog  house  profit.  No  such  price  as  I  make 
on  this  high  grade  spreader  has  ever  been  made 
before  In  all  manure  spreader  history.  Here's  the 
secret  and  reason :  I  la&ke  you  a  price  on  one  based 
on  a  25,000  guantity  and  pay  the  freight  right  to 
your  station.  You  only  pay  for  actual  material, 
labor  and  one  small  profit,  based  on  this  enormous 
quantity  on  a 

GALLOWAY 

Get  my  bran  new  proposition  with  proof — lowest 
price  ever  made  on  a  first  class  spreader,  with  my 
agreement  to  pay  you  back  your  money  after  you 
trv  it  12  months  if  it's  not  a  paying  investment. 

How's  that  for  a  proposition?   If  I  did  not  have 
best  spreader  I  would  not  dare  make  such  an  offer. 
20.000  farmers  have  stamped  their  O.  K.  on  it. 
They  all  tried  it  30  days  free  just  like  I  ask  you 
to  try  it— 30  DAYS  FREE.     Five  Sizes— Including 
New  Complete  Steel  Cecr  Spraader— 70-bu.  Size. 

Drop  me  a  postalf  and  eay— "Galloway,  send  me 
your  new  proposlllon  and  Big  Spreader  BOOK  FREE 
with  low  pricea  direct  from  your  faetory." 

Nobody  can  beat  it.  Freight 
WM.  QALLOWAY  CO.    JjL  Prepaid 


WHITEWASHING 

and  disinfecting  with  the  new 

•'Kan4-Klo/'  Sprayer 

gives  twice  the  results  with  same 
labor  and  fluid.  Also  for  spraying 
trees,  vines,  vegetables. etc. 
Booklet  free.  Address 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
52  East  Av..  Rochester.  N.Y.  ^ 


Empire  Farmers  Handy  Wagon 
with  Good-Roads  Steel  Wheels 


The  low  wheels  make  it  easy  for  you  to  load;  the  wide 
tires  make  it  easy  for  your  horses  to  draw.  We 
make  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle.  Tires  any 
width,  plain  or  grooved.  They  make  old  wagons 
new.  Send  postal  card  for  FKEK  Wheel  and 
Wagon  Book—"  'Wood-Roads'  Steel  Wheels  Make 
'All  Roads  Good."  Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Quincy, III. 

236  tf^HHBBHBBan 


FIX  YOUR  ROOF 

Ra  Dar  QfiiiarA  —We  will  guarantee  to  pat 
06  rer  dqUaie.   any  ©id  leaky,  worn-out, 

rusty,  tin,  iron,  steel,  paper,  felt  or  shingle  roof  in 
perfect  condition,  and  keep  it  in  perfect  condition 
for  6c  per  square  per  year. 

~^  Tka  Parfaet  Roof  Praacrver,  nskes  oM, 
worn-out  roofs  new.  Satiif action  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Our  f  rea  roofing  booit 
tells  all  about  it.     Write  tor    it  today. 

Ihe  Anilerson  Manufacturino  Co..  Dept.  24  Elyria,  Obiiv 


Roof-Fix 


There  are  24  varieties  of  Deming  Sprayers— known 
wherever  used  as  "The  World's  Best'" 
they  are  the  most  carefully  and  skill- 
fully hand-fitted  pumps  made— right 
there  is  the  main  reason  they 
never  fail  to  run  easily  and 
smoothly,  with  little  or  no 
wear.   Our  1909  Catalogue  © 
with  Spraying  Chart  free.  X 
Add  4  cents  postage  and 
get  a  book  on  Spraying. 


The  Deming 
Company 

690  Depot  St.,  Salem,  Ohio, 


mm 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SftYt 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 

the  bestlnvestmentthey  ever  made  was 
  .->.  when  they  bought  an 

ElelitriG  ""^HSgon 

Low  wheels,  vrJde  tires ;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We'll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  eteel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box    ss.Qulney,  III. 


EXGELL 


9  ROOFINQ 
STEEL  &SIDINC 

Direct  To  You  from  our  own  factory 
at  lowest  factory  prices.  We  are  man- 
ufacturers and  handle  no  2nd  hand 
nor  short  length  stuff.  Every  part  ol 
our  roofing-  and  siding  is  made  in  our 
factory  from  genuine  Charcoal  Iron, 
Double  Refined  Puddled  Iron  or  Steel. 
Put  on  the  kind  of  root  that  wears. 
Ours  is  guaranteed.  Ifitisn'tthe  best 
you  can  buy  anywhere,  don't  pay  lor 
it.  Easy  to  lay.  No  experience  needed.  Tell 
us  about  your  buildine  and  let  us  quote  you 
factory  pricea.  Writ*  for  Metal  QooflsCat*. 
log.  Itiafree. 
THE  UNITEC  FACTORIES  CO. 
Dept.  No.  R38   Qleveland,  Ohio. 


I  PERFECT  POTATO 
I  PLANTING 

1  Every  farmer  knows  the  importance' 
i of  proper  potato  planting.  Here's  a 
imachine  that  doesit  perfectly.  Ha 
jnone  of  the  faults  common  with  com 
i  mon  planters.    Opens  the  furrow 
J  perfectly,    drops  tl 
I  correctly,  covers  it 
Iformly ,  and  best  of  a 
[never  bruises  or 
punctures  the 
I  seed.  Send  a 
ipdstal  for 
]  OUT  1909 
ifree 
lBoQk> 


Iron  Age 

proved  Robbing] 

Potato  Planter 


^No  Mftset 

No  Doubles 
NoTroubles 

BATEMAy[FG^O^Bo)M20^G^^ 


/^TT'TC  US£D  IN  THIS  nA'.. 
V>vl  r\3  ^  ARE  mOK 

The MUGLEItlffORAVING  C 

MUGLER.  JEiLD'G  ^  CLI^LAND.  OhJiJ. 
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MftfMlMATlEi 


Think  of  growing  Cabbage  in  December — of  Beets,  Onions 
and  Peas  marketed  in  February.  The  farmers  of  Manatee 
County  secure  high  prices  for  these  early  crops. 

Vegetables  Often  Net  $1 ,00O  per  Acre 

You  could  soon  become  independent  on  a  small  truck  farm. 
The  climate  is  delightful  and  water  abundant. 

Our  valuable  book,  "Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in  Manatee 
County,"  tells  of  reasonably  priced  lands  in  this  section.  Sent  free 
while  edition  lasts.  Address 

J.  W.  WHITE, 

Gen'l  Indus.  Ag't,  Seaboard  Air-Line 
Dept,  F,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 


IN  DECEMBER' 


L 

IN  SUNNY  VIRGINIA 

%\  fiSO  ""  ^'^^  ™IS  BEAUTIFUL  HOME 

*r  ■^J^*'^  and  40  acres  of  best  fruit  and  gen- 

eral farming  land,  including  good  barn,  corncrib,  tool 
shed  and  chicken  house,  all  new.  Rich  soil,  fine  cli- 
mate, good  markets,  abundant  water,  excellent  neigh- 
bors and  best  schools. 

OTHER  LANDS  $10.  PER  ACRE  &  UP. 

Cheap  Excursions  Twice  a  Montli. 

Sit  right  down  and  write  for  beautiful  illustrated 
booklet,  list  of  farms,  etc.,  to 

F.  H.  LaBAUME,  Agrl.  and  Indl.  Agt. 
Dept.  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry..  Roanoke,  Va. 


CHICKS^BEES 


is  a  good  combination. 
Another  good  one  is 

Tlie  Industrious  Hen  and 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

both  one  year  for 

$1.02 

(Put  the  2c  on  the  envelope.) 

THE  INDUSTRIOUS  HEN  is  the  lead- 
ing poultry-journal  of  the  South,  and  will 
be  sent  one  year  for  50c.    It  is  practical 
and  up-to-date.    Sample  free. 

THE  INDUSTRIOUS  HEN  CO.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  ROOFINC 

$^    AA  ^^^^  f*-^  °*  strictly  high 

H  ■  W  gi'^de  rooHng,  either  rubber  or  flint  coat  sur- 
H  face,  with  cement  and  nails  complete. 

"  Most  liberal  offer  ever  made  on  first  class 

roofing.    Better  than  goods  that  sell  at  much  higher  prices. 
Don't  spend  a  dollar  on  roofing  until  you  have  seen 


UNITO  ASPHALT  ROOFING 

You  send  no  money  when  you  order  Unite  Roofing. 
Satisfaction  Guairanteed.  Write  today  for  free  samples  for 
test  and  comparisor  and  our  unparalleled  seUing  plan. 

UNITED  FACTOitlES  CO.  Depl.  Cleveland,  O. 

1 


H.  C.  Phelps 


Let  Me  Pay  the 
Postage  on  My 
Big  Free  Buggy 
Book^to  You 

Although  it  costs  me  8  cents 
to  mail  every  one  of  these 
books,  yet  I  send  you  one  Free 
just  because  I  want  you  to 
know  about  my  Celebrated  Split-Hickory  Bug- 
gies— Made  to  Order — Sold  Direct  from  my  Fac- 
tories on  30  Days'  Free  Trial — Guaranteed  Two 
Years.    Over  125,000 

Split-Hickory  Veliicles 

are  now  in  use — giving  satisfaction  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

My  Direct  Factory  Prices  save  you  big  money.  My  1909  Book 
gives  descriptions  and  prices  of  over  125  styles  of  Split-Hickory 
Vehicles,  and  full  line  of  High-grade  Harness — tells  you  how 
Split-Hickory  Vehicles  .  _  . 

are  made -and  why  30  DayS'  FrCe  TeSl 
they  are  best  to  buy.  ^rrmrriTTi  Cuaran. 

Write   for  the   Book  MmM  teed 

to-day.     Address    me  .WTCU^^W  2  Years 

personally, 

H.  C.  Phelps,  Pres., 

The  Ohio  Carriage 
Mfg.  Co., 

station  293, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Three-pound  White  Orpington  Roostir,  Ttn 
Weeks  Old,  Raised  by  the  Philo  System 


$200 


00 


In  Six  Months  From 
20  Hens 


To  the  averaee  poultryman  that  would  teem  impossible,  and 
when  we  tell  rou  that  we  have  actually  done  a  $500  poultry  busi- 
ness with  20  hens  on  a  corner  in  the  city  garden,  30  feet  wide  by 
40  feet  lone,  we  are  simply  stating  facts.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  get  such  returns  by  any  one  of  the  systems  of  poultry-keeping 
recommended  and  practiced  by  the  American  people,  still  it  is  sn 
easy  matter  when  the  new  Philo  System  is  adopted. 

The  Philo  System  is  unlike  all  other  ways  of  keeping  poultry, 
and  in  many  respects  is  just  the  reverse,  accomplishing  things  in 
poultry  work  that  have  always  been  considered  impossible,  and  get- 
ting unheard  of  results  that  are  hard  to  believe  without  seeing; 
however,  the  facts  remain  the  same,  and  we  can  jrove  to  you  every 
word  of  the  above  statement. 

The  New  System  Covers  all  Branches  of 
the  Work  Necessary  for  Success 

from  selecting  the  breeders  to  marketing  the  product.  It  tells  how 
to  get  eggs  that  will  hatch,  how  to  hatch  nearly  every  egg,  and  how 
to  raise  nearly  all  the  chicks  hatched.  It  gives  complete  plans  in 
detail  how  to  make  every  thing  necessary  to  run  the  business  and  at 
less  than  half  the  cost  required  to  handle  the  poultry  business  in  any 
other  manner.  There  is  nothing  complicated  about  the  work,  and 
any  man  or  woman  that  can  handle  a  saw  and  hammer  can  do  the 
work. 


TWO-POUND  BROILERS  IN  EIGHT  WEEKS 

are  raised  in  space  of  less  than  a  square  foot  to  the  broiler,  without 
any  loss,  and  the  broilers  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  bringing  here 
three  cents  per  pound  above  the  highest  market  price. 

Our  Six-Months-Old  Pullets  are  Laying  at  the 
Rate  of  24  Eggs  Each  Per  Month 

in  a  space  of  two  square  feet  for  each  bird.  No  green-cut  bone  of 
any  description  is  fed,  and  the  food  used  is  inexpensive  as  compared 
with  food  others  are  using. 

Our  new  book,  the  Philo  System  of  Progressive  Poultry  Keeping, 
gives  full  particulars  regarding  these  wonderful  discoveries  with 
simple,  easy-to-understand  directions  that  are  right  to  the  point,  and 
15  pages  of  illustrations  showing  all  branches  of  the  work  from  start 
to  finish. 

Don't  Let  the  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shell 

One  of  our  secrets  of  success  is  to  save  all  the  chickens  that  are 
fully  developed  at  hatching  time,  whether  they  can  crack  the  shell  or 
not.  It's  a  simple  trick  and  believed  to  be  the  secret  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  and  Chinese,  which  enabled  them  to  sell  the  chicks  at  10 
cents  a  dozen. 

Chicken  Feed  at  1 5  Cents  a  Bushel 

Our  book  tells  how  to  make  the  best  green  food  with  but  little 
trouble  and  have  a  good  supply  any  day  in  the  year,  winter  or  sum- 
mer. It  is  just  as  impossible  to  get  a  large  egg  yield  without  green 
food  as  it  is  to  keep  a  cow  without  hay  or  fodder. 

Our  New  Brooder  Saves  Two  Cents  on  Each 
Chicken 

No  lamp  required.  No  danger  of  chilling,  overheating,  or  burning 
up  the  chickens  as  with  brooders  using  lamps  or  any  kind  of  fire. 
They  also  keep  all  the  lice  off  the  chickens  automatically,  or  kill  any 
that  may  be  on  when  placed  in  the  brooder.  Our  book  gives  full 
plans  and  the  right  to  make  and  use  them.  One  can  be  easily  made 
in  an  hour  at  a  cost  of  25  to  50  cents. 

Send  $1  direct  to  the  publisher,  and  a  copy  of  the  latest  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  book  will  be  sent  you  by  return  mail. 

E.  R.  PHILO,  Publisher 

23  THIRD  STREET  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


A  Few  Testimonials 


Valley  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5,  1907. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  spend  a  week  in  Elmira  dar- 
ing August,  during  which  time  I  saw  the  practical 
working  of  the  Philo  System  of  Keeping  Poultry,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  results  accomplished  in  a  small 
corner  of  a  city  yarc.  "  Seeing  is  believing,"  they 
say;  and  if  I  had  not  seen,  it  would  have  been  hard  to 
believe  that  such  results  could  have  followed  so  small  an 
outlay  of  space,  time,  and  money.    (Rev.)  W.W.Cox. 

Oct.  22,  1908. 
P.  S. — A  year's  observation,  and  some  experience 
of  my  own,  confirm  me  in  what  I  wrote  Sept.  5,  1907. 
The  System  has  been  tried  so  long  and  by  so  many, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  worth  and  adapt- 
ability. It  is  especially  valuable  to  parties  having 
but  a  small  place  for  chickens;  seven  feet  square  is 
plenty  for  a  flock  of  seven.     (Rev.)  W.  W.  Cox. 

Ransomville,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5,  1907. 
Dear  Sir: — Last  spring  we  purchased  your  book  en- 
titled the  "  Philo  System  "  and  used  your  beatless 
brooders  last  spring  and  summer.  The  same  has  been 
a  great  help  to  us  in  raising  the  chix  in  the  health 
and  mortality,  the  chix  being  stronger  and  healthier 
than  those  raised  in  the  brooders  with  supplied  heat. 
We  believe  this  brooder  is  the  best  thing  out  yet  for 
raising  chix  successfully.  We  put  25,000  chix  through 
your  heatless  brooders  this  last  season,  and  expect  to 
ose  it  more  completely  this  coming  season:  We  have 
had  some  of  the  most  noted  poultrymea  from  all  over 
the  U.  S.  here,  also  a  large  number  of  visitors  who 
come  daily  to  our  plant,  and  without  any  exception 
they  pronounce  our  stock  the  finest  and  healthiest  they 
have  seen  anywhere  this  year. 

Respectfully  yours,  W.  R.  Curtiss  &  Co. 

Skankateles,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  1908. 
One  article  of  the  Philo  System  entitled  "A  Trick 
of  the  Trade  "  has  been  worth  three  times  the  amoont 
the  book  cost.    I  saved  on  my  last  hatch  fifty  chicks 
which  are  doing  nicely.  W.  B.  Rkase. 
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■World's  Record — i 

for  hatching,  and  648  first 
prizes  won  by  the 

Reliable  Incubator 

Perfect  ventilating,  double  heat- 
ingsystem. inside  heater,  and  auto- 
matic regulator-a  great  fuel  saver 
Send  today  for  FREE  Poultry  Book  — valuable 
information  on  poultry  raising  and  incubators. 

Reliable  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,Box  D  49.  Quincy.IlL 


Creider's 

Book 
On  Poultry 


How 
poul- 


Concise,  practical, 
to  make  money  with 
try;  information 
buildings,  treat- 
ment of  diseases, 
etc.     Fifteen  at- 
tractive chromoB ; 
sixty  prominent  varieties.  10c  postpaid. 
Fine,  pure-bred  stock  and  eggs  at  low 
prices.  GREIDER'S  GERMICIDE 
sure  preventive  and  an  excellent  dism- 
fectant.   B.  H.  CREIDER.  Rheems,  Pa 


IfAnSAflA*  of  practical  and  fancy  pure 
-  _  faneiieS  bred  poultry.  Beautiful, 
hardy  vigoious.  Largest,  most  successful 
poultry-farm.  Thousands  to  choose  trom. 
Big  Profitable  Poultry  book  tells  all 
about  it.  Quotes  low  prices  on  fowls,  eggs, 
incubators,  and  supplies.  Sent  for  4  cents. 
Berry's  Poultry  Faim,Box  153  Glarindaja. 


125  Egg  Incubator  ^111 
and  Brooder  9IU 

It  ordered  together 
,    ^eend  both  for  $10 
land  pay  freight  Well 
hot  water,  copper  tanlca. 
doable  wans,  double  giaas  doon. 
Free  catalog  descrfSeB  them. 
Wtseonsin  Incnbator  Co.. 
Box   fi6,      Baclne,  Wis. 


buildYomOmlncubafors^^Srooders 


^ 


Save  money.  Thousands  are  doing^  it 
every  year.  I  teach  you  how  and  sup- 
ply all  the  parts  you  cannot  make,  at 
low  prices.  My  New  Lampless  Brood-  U 
er  will  cost  you  $4.00.  Greatest 
Brooder  invention  of  the  aee.  Repairs 
and  supplies  for  all  kinds  of  Incubators  or  Brooders, 
My  new  book  of  plans  and  catalogue  has  over  100 
illustrations,  showing  step  by  step  every  stage  of 
construction— so  simple  a  12  year  old  boy  can  follow 
them.  Send  25c  coin  or  U.  S.  stamps  to  cover  cost. 
Tonr  money  back  if  yon  are  not  satisfied.   I  allow  the  price 

of  the  book  OnyOUr  first  order.     Send  for  the  book  today.  ItmeanB 

DolUntojou.  H.  M. SHEER,  ^79  Hampshire  St.,  Qnlncy,  Hi. 


Hot  Air  OP 
Hot  Water 


INCUBATORS 

MILLER'S  IDEALS 

The  Lowest  Priced  Standard  Ma- 
chines. Certain  results  Instead  of 
experiments.  Send  for  great,  free 
book,  "Poultry  for  Profit."  Finely 
Illustrated  and  covers  every  poul- 
try topic.  Worth  dollars  but  mailed  free, 
postpaid.  Don't  wait-SEND  NOW  to 

J.  W.  Miller  Co..  Box  48,  Freeport,  III. 


CYPHERS  FIRE-PROOFED 
INSURABLE  INCUBATORS 


J 

AND  BROODERS  Hatch  and  Raise  More  and 
Stronger  Chicks  than  any  other.    Not  Once  Upon  a 
Time,  but  All  tiie  Time.   They  comply  with  the  new 
rules  of  the  Fire  Underwriters.   They  have  been  In- 
spected and  passed  by  them.    They  Bear  the  First 
Insurance  Label  Ever  Issued  on  Incubators  and 
Brooders.   NOW,  in  order  to  be  safe  on  the  insur 
ance  of  your  buildings  you  must  watch  for  the 
label.    To  safeguard  your  homes  refuse  every 
machine  Without  a  label. 
Our  212-Page  Book,  illus- 
trating America's  Biggest 
Poultry  Farms,    tells  all 
about  it.  It  is  free.  Address 
Nearest  Office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

CO.,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 
Boston,  Mass.;  New  York, 
N,  Y.;  Chicago,  III.;  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.;  Oakland, 
California 


.53  Buys 
the  Best 

140-Eg^ 

Ino\ibaLtor  ever  Ma.d 
Freight  Prepaid 

Double  cases  all  over;  best 
copper  tank:  nursery, self-regu- 
lating. Best  140-chick  hot-water 
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City  or  Racine 


Brooder,  84.60,  Ordered  together  811.50.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  No  machines  at  any  price  are  better. 
Write  for  book  today  or  send  price  and  save  waiting. 
BoM^^ltjMncub^or^Oj^^^o^^^^^^^^msW^. 


World's  Best  Incubator 

Has  stood  all  tests  in  all  climates 
for  15  years.  Don't  experiment, 
get  certainty.  Get  a 

SUCCESSFUL 
Incubator  and  Brooder.  Anybody 
can  operate  them  and  mtke  money. 
Let  us  prove  it  to  you.  Booklet^ 
"Proper   Care  and  Feeding  ofl 

Chicks.  Ducks  and  Turkeys,'^  10c'   . 

Poultry  paper,  1  year,  10c,  Write  for  free  catalog'  | 
Peg  Moines  Inenbstor  Co.,  180 2nd  8t.«  Pes flolnes^  !■»  | 


Johnson  Says:  I  Se^^Jj^JJ,^ 

Tell  my  old  and  new  friends  that  my  ■  nn  « e  pr  »  nV 
new  1909  Poultry  Bookisready.  Over  ■  ""^^  RCAUi 
200  pp.  and  1200  pictures  and  to  send 
me  their  names  and  addresses  for  it. 
My  New  1909  Old  Tnuty  Incubator 

Is  Metal  Encased 
Bafer  and  surer  then  ever— 75%  bet- 
ter batches  guaranteed— 40,  60  or  90 
Days'  Trial.  Write  me  this  year. 

M.M.JOHNSON 
Incubator  Man,     Clay  Center,  Neb. 


Hatch  With  the  Leasts 
Cost  Per  Chick 

That  is  what  we  guarantee  yon 

can  do  with  the 

Invincible  Hatcher 

i  don't  produce  more  strong,  healthy 
Icks  than  any  other  incubator,  regardless  of  price, 
sendltback.  50-E«g  Size  Only  $4.00,  Same  low 
prices  on  larger  Hatchers,  Brooders  and  SUDpUes. 
Write  for  176-page  FREE  catalogue, 
Ttie  United  Factories  Co..  Dept.X38,  Cleveland,  O. 


POULTRY  RAISING 


50 


Just  what  you're  asking  for.  Pithy 
articles  by  long  experienced  poultry- 
raisers.    Answers  to  your  questions. 
Complete  show  reports.  A  Department 
.   ,      -     for  every  breed.  Four  complete 
i\\     J  poultry    books    during  coming 
*^  year,— all  in  that  wide-awake,  hust- 

ling "Poultry  Gazette,"  40  to  80  pages 


monthly,  overflowing  with  the  very  facts 
you  need  to  pull  more  money  out  of  your 
poultry.  Send  25  cents  for  a  year's  trial 
subscription.  You'll  be  pleased. 

The  Poultry  Gazette 

Box    6  f  Fremont.  Nebr.  ^ 
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Write  for 

FREE 


Samples  to  Test 
and   Free  Booklet 

Get  our  free,  liberal  samples 
of  1-ply,  2-ply,  and  3-ply  Breese 
Bros  Roofing.    Put  them  to  every 
test  you  can  think  of,  prove  to  your 
own  satisfaction  that  it  is  the  best 
roofing  made. 

When  you  buy  Breese  Bros.  Roofing 
you  are  protected  for  years  to  come  be- 
cause you  are  dealing  with  the  responsible 
makers,  whose  guarantee  is  absolute.  We 
stand  ready  to  make  good  on  every  claim, 

LONGEST  GUARANTEE  and 
PROMPT  SAFE  DELIVERY 


Write  at  once  for  the  free  samples  and 
booklet,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

We  pay  the  freight  to  all  points  east  of  the 
Western  boundary  line  of  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri,  and  north  of  the 
south  line  of  Tennessee.  If  you  live 
beyond,  we  pay  it  that  far. 

This  remarkable,  low-priced 
special  offer  may  not  be  made 
again.  Take  advantage  of  it 
and  write  us  now — to-day. 

The  Breese  Bros  Co. 

Boofing  Dept.  76.     Cincinnati,  O. 


Lowest 
Factory 
Prices 

Freight  Prepaid 
on  100  lbs. 


35-lb.  Roll, 
108  sq.  ft., 

1-  ply  

45-lb.  Roll, 
108  sq.  ft., 

2-  ply  


$1.35 
$1.85 


55-lb.  Roll, 

c 


108  sq.  ft..  J2,25 


From  Our  Factory  To  You 

FREIGHT  PREPAID 

On  B~B~  Rubber  Roofing 

This  remarkable  new  selling  plan  will  save  you  money 
on  the  highest  quality  old  reliable  Breese  Bros.  Rub- 
ber Roofing.    This  is  the  most  liberal  offer  ever 
made  on  a  high-grade  roofing. 
Look  at  the  low  prices  quoted  and  compare 
them  with  others,  and  remember  that  these 
prices  include  freight  charges.    You  will 
find  that  you  can  not  buy  any  thing  but 
the  cheapest  sort  of  roofing  at  this  price, 
through  a  dealer. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  high-grade 
roofing  that  offer  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer 
at  wholesale  factory  prices. 
And  Breese  Bros.  Rubber  Roofing  is  the 
very  highest  quality  on  the  market. 

Every  roll  of  Breese  Bros.  Roofing  that 
leaves  our  factory  is  covered  by  oui 
absolute    guarantee  to   be  water- 
proof, fire-resisting,  and  durable. 
It  is  made  of  long-fibre,  wool-felt, 

saturated  in  as-  

phalt  by  the  spe- 
cial Breese.  Bros, 
process,  and 
heavily  coated 
on  both  sides 
with  flexible, 
water-proof 
compound. 

Costs  one- 
quarter  as 
miich  as  shin- 
gle, and  lasts 
twice  as 
long. 
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The  Danzenbaker 
Comb-honey  Hive 


MORE  HONEY 

The  construction  of  the  hive  is  such  that  the  bee-keeper  can  easily  produce  a  larger 
surplus  of  comb  honey  per  hive,  for  the  bees  are  not  inclined  to  loaf  during  the  early 
flow,  but  get  more  promptly  at  work  at  the  right  time. 


BETTER  HONEY 

The  claim  made  for  this  hive,  that  it  produces  better  honey,  has  never  been  success- 
fully contradicted.  True,  an  expert  may  with  other  hives  get  a  result  approximately 
equal  to  the  Danz.  results;  but  hundreds  of  letters  received  show  that  the  DANZEN- 
BAKER HIVE,  in  the  hands  of  the  average  bee-keeper,  produces  more  fancy  surplus 
comb  honey  than  any  other  hive. 


MORE  MONEY 

This  statement  is  easily  verified.  Fancy  comb  honey  is  always  in  demand,  and  espe- 
cially in  Danz.  sections.  A  crop  of  fancy  boney  on  an  ordinary  market  always  brings 
more  money;  and  on  a  poor  market  the  fancy  honey  will  sell  while  the  other  grades 
have  to  be  shaded  to  find  a  buyer.  The  following  unsolicited  letter  verifies  the  state- 
ment. 

St.  Joseph.  Mich.,  Sept.  26,  1908. 
I  have  112  colonies,  all  in  Danz.  hives  with  the  exception  of  ten;  and  they  will  go  into  the  regular  Danz.  body  in  the 
spring.    The  regular  Danz.  hive,  with  the  right  management,  is  the  best  combination  in  the  world  for  comb  honey.    1  let 
the  "  big-hive  "  men  laugh;  but  when  we  go  to  market  their  product  is  no  competition  to  mine.    The  dealers  say  to  them, 
"  If  yours  is  as  good  as  Hall's,  bring  it  in  and  we'll  take  it."    And  it  is  ALL  in  the  form  and  management  of  the  HIVE. 

E.  L.  Hall. 

Central  Sta.,  W.  Va.,  Rt.  1,  box  33,  August  5,  1908. 
Another  season  of  the  fullest  success  with  the  Danzenbaker  hive.    If  any  one  wanted  to  transfer  my  bees  into  other 
hives,  he  could  not  do  it  for  $5.00  each.  Yours  for  success,    B.  O.  Elefritz. 


Akron,  Ohio,  Sept.  25,  1908. 

I  now  have  quite  a  few  colonies  of  bees  on  Dinz.  frames,  an-d  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  For 
this  locality  they  are  certainly  far  superior  to  the  Hofiman  frames.  I  am  taking  off  honey  from  the  late  flow  (heartsease, 
boneset,  and  aster),  and  supers  on  Danz.  hives  are  well  filled,  in  most  instances  with  very  little  burr  comb;  while  those 
containing  Hoffman  frames,  burr  combs  are  built  between  supers  and  frames  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  pry  and  cut  oS  the  burr 
combs  before  placing  escape-board. 

Bees  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  swarm  on  Danz.  frames  more  readily,  or,  rather,  made  preparations  to,  but  I  have  dis- 
covered a  method  wherein  I  can  control  them  very  easily.  By  another  season  I  am  in  hopes  to  have  my  entire  outyard 
equipped  with  Danz.  frames. 

Having  adopted  the  Danz.  hive  through  your  suggestion,  I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  you  this  report. 

Yours  truly,       A.  J.  Halter. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  a  trial  order  for  these  hives  if  you  have  not  yet  tried  them.  The 
workmanship  is  the  best;  the  quality  is  the  best,  and  the  results  are  sure. 

Price,  5  complete  Danzenbaker  comb-honey  hives,  with  sections  and      $11  OO 
foundation  starters,  and  nails,  all  in  flat  M^iiaww 

5  hives  as  above,  nailed  and  painted  15b50 

Accept  no  substitute.  The  results  accomplished  by  the  Danzenbaker  hive  are  generally 
equaled  by  no  other. 

F.  DANZENBAKER,  Patentee. 
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Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 


For  Sale  — Finest  quality  of  raspberry-basswood  blend  of  ex- 
tracted honey  at  9  cts.  per  lb.;  also  good  quality  clover-basswood 
blend  of  extracted  honey  at  8  cts.  per  lb.,  f.  o.  b.  at  producing 
point.  All  in  new  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  box.  Sample  and  cir- 
cular free.  E.  D.  Townsend,  Remus,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Amber,  buckwheat,  and  No.  2  white  comb 
at  $2.50  per  case  of  24  sections;  in  six-case  lots  at  $2.25;  in  25- 
case  lots,  $2.00  per  case.  Nice,  thick,  well-ripened  amber  ex- 
tracted, to  close  it  out,  at  7/4  cts.;  four  cases  at  7  cts. 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Choice  extracted  honey  for  table  use,  gathered 
from  clover  and  basswood — thick,  well  ripened,  delicious  flavor. 
Price  9  cts.  per  lb.  in  60-lb.  cans,  two  to  case.    Sample,  10  cts. 

J.  P.  Moore,  Queen-breeder,  Morgan,  Ky. 

For  Sale. — Clover  and  amber  honey.  Table  quality.  Write 
for  prices,  stating  your  needs. 

C.  J.  Baldridge,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Comb  honey,  either  car  lots  or  less,  both  alfalfa 
and  sage.  Extracted  honey,  white,  in  60-lb.  cans.  Samples 
furnished  upon  application. 

C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — Honey  by  the  barrel  or  case — extracted  and 
comb;  a  bargain  in  honey.    Write  now. 

John  W.  Johnson,  Box  134,  Canton,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — Fine  extracted  white-clover  honey;  also  light 
amber  fall  honey,  put  up  in  barrels,  60-lb.  and  10-lb.  cans. 
Write  for  prices.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


For  Sale. — Fine  quality  table  honey  in  60-lb.  cans;  alfalfa, 
basswood,  or  amber.  Robt.  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 

4263  Virginia  Avenue.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — Clover  and  amber  honey,  fine  quality  for  table 
use,  in  60-lb.  cans;  8  cts.  for  clover,  7  for  amber. 

C.  H.  Stordock,  Durand,  111. 


For  Sale. — Amber  and  buckwheat  honey,  7^  cts.  delivered. 
Orange  Mountain  Bee  Farm,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 


Wanted. — Comb,  exuacted  honey,  ami  beeswax.  State 
price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  South  Water  Street, Chicago,  III. 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted. — Single  man,  20  to  40  years  of  age,  to  care  for  a 
small  apiary  run  for  extracted  honey;  help  with  poultry  and  gen- 
eral farmwork;  no  farmwork  while  bees  need  attention;  steady 
employment  for  the  right  man.  State  wages  expected,  with 
board.    Can  begin  at  once.     A.  G.  Rick,  Park  City,  Montana. 


Wanted. — Bee-man,  experienced  in   shock-swarm  method 
for  comb  honey;  $75  a  month;  permanent  position  next  season. 
H.  H.  Hayward,  428  Grant  Avenue,  Loveland,  Colo. 


Situations  Wanted 


BEE  CULTURE.  Mar.  15 

For  Sale 


For  Sale. — Sweet  potato  seed.  Bright  stock,  yellow  Jersey, 
packed  fresh  in  storage  house  on  day  of  shipment.  Sweet  potato 
and  other  plants  in  season.    Send  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 

L.  H.  Mahan,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Box  143. 


For  Sale. — 700  wide  frames  for  the  production  of  fancy  comb 
honey;  fine  condition;  fit  Langstroth  hives;  cost  $45.00.  There 
are  1400  tin  separators  on  them  that  are  worth  $30.00;  will  sell 
for  half  price,  $22.50,  f.  o.  b.  Fillmore,  N.  Y.  I  have  also  a 
good  buzz-saw  and  a  Novice  honey-extractor  in  fine  condition. 
Price  $4  00  each.  Leon  F.  Howden.  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also  Italian 
bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Melilotus  (sweet  clover)  seed  for 
sale  at  8  cts.  per  lb.    Write  for  catalog  and  particulars. 

The  Penn  Co.,  successors  to  W.  P.  Smith.  Penn,  Miss. 


For  Sale. — Why  did  you  get  so  many  stings  in  the  face  last 
season  i  Because  you  did  not  have  on  one  of  the  Alexander  wire 
bee-veils  at  60  cts.  each. 

Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


Flower-seed  bargains — 10  packets  10  cents;  asters,  dianthus, 
pansies,  etc.;  no  two  alike;  all  others,  3  cents.    Double  dahlia 
roots,  mixed  colors,  7  cts.  each;  10  for  50  cents;  25  for  $1.00 
W.  F.  Talg,  Union  Center,  Wis. 


For  Sale. — Second-hand  Quinby  hives  for  extracting,  twelve 
frames  wide,  two  tiers  high;  closed-end  frames  11%  x  17%  in.; 
$1.50  each,  or  $50. 00  for  the  lot.  A.  H.  Root, 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 

Asparagus  roots  —  the  kind  that  is  right;  can  refer  you  to  mar- 
ket growers;  orders  booked  now.  Will  D.  Quick, 
Box  156.  Ashton,  III. 


For  Sale. — Sweet-clover  seed,  15  cts.  per  pound,  postage  ex- 
tra.   Roots's  supplies.    Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — Danzenbaker  comb-honey  hives  and  other  bee- 
supplies.   Write  for  prices.    Robt.  Inghram,  Sycamore,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Bee-supplies  at  factory  prices. 

D.  COOLEY,  Kendall,  Mich. 

For  Sale. — Lewis  bee  supplies,  berry-boxes,  and  crates. 
Write  for  catalog.         W.  J.  McCarty,  Emmetsburg,  Iowa. 


For  Sale. — Fifty  or  sixty  Root  hives  with  supers  and  frames, 
almost  new;  also  winter  cases.  C.  E.  Crowther, 

North  Kingsville,  Ohio. 

Any  person  interested  in  the  Hurst  reversible  bee-hive  can  get 
any  desired  information  by  addressing 

Chas  Hurst,  384  Walden  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Choice  recleaned  alsike  clover  seed,  $10.00  per 
bushel.  In  lots  of  two  bushels  and  over,  new  bags  included, 
f.  o.  b.  here.  G.  A.  Bleech,  Jerome,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — 25  eight-frame  hives,  very  strongly  made,  and 
neatly  painted;  cheap.  L.  E.  Yoder,  Sun,  W.  Va. 


House  Plans. — Blue  prints  of  20  artistic  homes  for  25  cents. 
Ehlers  &  Son,  Architects,  Carthage,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — One  ten-inch  Root  foundation-machine,  good  as 
new.    Price  $20.00.       F.  C.  Morrow.  Rt.  1,  Blevins,  Ark. 


Real  Estate 


For  Sale. — Twenty  acres  of  land  at  Waverly,  Va.,  20  miles 
east  of  Petersburg;  four  to  five  acres  under  cultivation;  the  rest 
easily  cleared  ;  some  apple,  peach,  and  pear  trees  on  the  place  ; 
good  market.  I  bought  the  place  last  summer,  to  go  into  bees, 
fruit,  and  vegetables;  but  my  wife  will  not  leave  Chicago. 
$250  cash  or  $300  on  time.  C.  B.  Peterson, 
 6959  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

For  Sale — My  bee-ranch  of  two  acres  of  land  and  wotk-shop; 
also  118  colonies  of  bees;  a  fine  bee  location,  and  no  disease. 
Write  for  prices.  S.  E.  Angell,  Harpers  Ferry,  Iowa. 


Souvenir  Post  Cards 


CLASSiFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Noticei  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  classified  columns  or  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  errors. 


A  bee-keeper  with  family  wants  to  rent  a  small  apiary  in  the 
West,  or  will  work  by  the  month, 

Mell  Whitford,  Arlington,  Neb. 


Eight  beautiful  birthday,  Easter,  St.  Patrick's  day,  or  assorted 
post  cards  mailed  for  15  cts.,  or  15  for  25  cts.;  regular  2  for  5  cts. 
cards.  M.  T.  Wright,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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Bees  and  Queens 


Missouri-bred  Italian  queens;  great  hustlers  in  sections;  cap 
white,  and  gentle;  cells  built  in  strong  colonies,  mated  from  two- 
frame  L.  nuclei.  Select  untested,  $1.00;  tested,  $1.50;  breed- 
ers, $3.00.  Two  L.  frame  nucleus  with  laying  queen,  $3.00;  ten 
for  $25.00;  virgins,  50  cts.  each;  $5.00  per  dozen.  I  guarantee 
satisfaction  and  safe  arrival.    L.  E.  ALTWEiN,St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


For  Sale. — Moore's  strain  and  golden  Italian  queens,  untest- 
ed, $1.00  ;  six,  $5.00  ;  twelve,  $9.00.  Carniolan,  Banat,  and 
Caucasian  queens,  select,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00;  twelve,  $10.00. 
Tested,  any  kind,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Choice  breeders.  $3.00. 
Circular  free.  W.  H.  Rails,  Orange,  Cal. 


For  Sale. — After  March,  fine  Italian,  Carniolan,  and  Cauca- 
sian queens;  virgins,  each,  40  cts.;  dozen,  $4.50;  untested,  75 
cts.  each;  dozen,  $8.50.  Orders  booiced  now.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Edwa.  Reddout, 

Bradentown,  Fla. 


Italian  Queens.— Ready,  1909  list  of  Mott's  strain  of  Red- 
clover  and  Goldens.  Leaflet,  How  to  Introduce  Queens,  15  cts.; 
leaflet.  How  to  Increase,  15  cts.;  one  copy  of  each,  25  cts. 

E.  E.  MoTT,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


5000  three-band  Italian  queens  ready  to  mail  March  1.  Un- 
, tested,  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  breeders,  $5.00.    Ask  for  prices  in 
large  quantities.  W.  J.  Littlefield, 

Route  3.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


For  Sale. — 1000  colonies  of  bees  with  fixtures;  run  princi- 
pally for  extracted  honey.    Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co., 
340  Fourth  Street,  Ogden,  Utah. 


For  Sale. — 300  nuclei  with  good  queens  for  spring  delivery. 
Place  orders  now,  and  know  you  get  them. 

D.  J.  Blocker,  Pearl  City,  111. 


Italian  queens  and  nuclei;  two-frame  nucleus  with  queen, 
$2  50;  tested  queen,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Untested  queens  in  sea- 
son at  75  cents  each.      W.  J.  Forehand,  Fort  Deposit,  Ala. 


For  Sale. — Superior  honey  queens,  red-clover  strain;  untest- 
ed, $1.00;  tested,  $1.25;  select  tested,  $1.50.    Send  for  circular. 

Virgil  Sires  &  Bro.,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 


For  Sale. — 100  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees  in  eight  and 
ten  frame  Dovetailed  hives  at  $6.00  each;  in  lots  of  ten,  $5.00 
each.  F.  A.  Gray,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn. 


Extra-fine  queens  of  the  red-clover  strain,  bred  by  the  originat- 
or.   Fine  queens  for  breeders'  use,  a  specialty. 

F.  J.  Wardell,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 


Pound  bees,  nuclei,  full  colonies,  supplied  from  Mechanic 
Falls  branch.    Prices  on  application.  J.  B.  Mason, 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


For  Sale. — Seventy  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  eight  and  ten 
frame  hives.  E.  W.  Baldwin,  DeKalb,  111. 


Improved  selected  untested  Italian  queens,  50  cents. 

Geo.  A.  Francis,  1453  Sea  View  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 


For  Sale. — Bees  in  two-story  hives,  for  extracted  honey. 
Write  for  prices.  C.  H.  W.  Weber,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Ten  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  lots  to  suit;  good 
condition;  young  queens;  at  a  bargain.  Write  at  once  for  prices, 
etc.  Harry  C.  Klaffenbach, 

110  West  Eighth  St.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


For  Sale. — A  fine  small  apiary  at  a  big  bargain.  If  interest- 
ed, send  stamp  for  full  particulars. 

C.  L.  Gibson,  159  West  Lorain  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Fifty  colonies  of  bees  in  Root  ten-frame  hives; 
25  Danzenbaker  comb-honey  supers;  30  extracting-supers,  and 
other  supplies,  at  a  bargain.    Write  for  particulars. 

W.  M.  WooDMANCY,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — 100  colonies  of  bees  in  chafi  hives  and  packing- 
boxes,  located  in  two  places;  clover  and  raspberry  and  buck- 
wheat for  300;  two  honey-houses,  and  extractors  and  supers. 

W.  L.  COGGSHALL,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — A  few  colonies  of  the  genuine  Henry  Alley 
strain  of  golden  Adel  Italians  in  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hives, 
free  from  disease,  at  $7.00  per  colony,  f.  o.  b.  Wingate. 

J.  R.  McCoRKLE,  Wingate,  Ind. 


For  Sale. — From  80  to  100  colonies  of  Italian  and  hybrid 
bees  in  frame  hives,  good  condition;  a  bargain  for  some  one. 

J.  M.  Harris  &  Son,  Glen  Easton,  W.  Va. 


For  Sale. — Italian  queens,  tested,  $1.00;  two-frame  nucleus 
with  queen,  $3.00.  Rockhill  Apiaries. 

S.  T.  Hookey,  Prop.,  4712  Oak  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Wants  and  Exchanges 


Wanted. — Salesmen  to  introduce  our  New  Commercial  and 
Statistical  State  Chart  for  office  and  general  use.  The  work  is 
congenial  and  profitable,  the  earnings  being  according  to  your 
ability.    A  thorough  training  is  given  before  the  work  is  started. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted. — Several  hundred  colonies  of  bees  in  lots  of  25  and 
up,  on  Hoffman  or  Danz.  frames  in  the  following  States:  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  Eastern  New  York. 
Address  Box  16,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O. 


Wanted. — Bees  in  any  old  hives,  in  large  or  small  lots. 
Give  full  details  in  first  letter;  must  be  a  bargain. 

E.  W.  Brown,  Morton  Park,  Cook  Co.,  111. 


Wanted. — Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slumgum. 
State  quantity  and  price.  Orel  L.  Hkrshiser, 

301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — To  exchange  a  good  typewriter  for  honey,  or  for 
sale  cheap.    W.  A.  Mattocks,  780  Winsor  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — 500  colonies  of  bees  within  200  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia. E.  W.  Brown,  Salem,  N.  J. 


Wanted. — 200  stocks  or  less  of  bees  within  150  miles  of  De 
troit.  A.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


Wanted. — Bees.  State  quantity  and  price,  kind  of  hive,  etc. 
"  F,"  care  of  H.  H.  Jepson,  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wanted. — To  exchange  for  bees  or  cash  one  800-egg  incuba- 
tor and  Odell  typewriter.    Best  the  Bee-man,  Slatington,  Pa. 


Bee-keepers'  Directory 


Bee-keepers'  Sopply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  We  bay  car  lots  of 
Root's  goods.    Save  freight.  Write. 


Italian  queens  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red-clover  strain, 
$1.00.    Circular.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty;  1909  price  list 
ready.    Safe  introducing  directions.         E.  E.  Lawrence, 

Doniphan,  Mo. 

Root's  Bee  Supplies.    Send  for  catalog. 

D.  CooLKY,  Kendall,  Mich 


Carniolan,  Banat,  and  Caucasian  queens.  Order  from 
original  importer,  Frank  Benton,  box  17,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 

J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card  to 

T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keepers'  sup- 
plies. Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

Golden-all-over  and  red-clover  Italian  queens;  circular  ready. 
W.  A.  Shuff,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  your  address  on  a  postal  card  I  will  send  you  valuable  in- 
formation pertaining  to  bee  culture.    Write  to-day. 

J.  E.  Hand,  Birmingham,  O. 


Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for  business, 
June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75  cts.;  select,  $1.00;  test- 
ed, $1.25  each.    Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  Clhmons,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in  April  ;  nu- 
clei and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is  northern  bred,  and 
hardy.  Five  yards  wintered  on  summer  stands  without  a  single 
loss  in  1908;  22  years  a  breeder.    Honey  for  sale. 

Quirin-the-Queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  O. 
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Poultry. 


For  Sale. — White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Acme  strain,  line-bred, 
farm-raised,  trap-nested,  great  layers.  Eggs,  selected,  $1.50  to 
$3.00  for  15.  Middle  Ridge  Farm  Co.,  Madison,  Lake  Co., 
Ohio.    Rt.  1.    Cleveland  office,  4399  Hamilton  Ave. 


For  Saxe.— S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Baby  chicks,  $3.00  per 
25;  $5.00  per  50,  $10,00  per  100.  Bred  for  shape,  color,  and 
laying  qualities.    I  guarantee  safe  arrival.    H.  M.  Mover, 

Rt.  2.  Bechtelsville,  Pa. 


For  Sale.— Brown  Leghorn,  B.  P.  Rock,  S.  L.  Wyandotte 
eggs;  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  15.  Raised  on  separate  farms.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  F.  C.  Morrow,  Rt.  1,  Blevins,  Ark. 


For  Sale. — R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Won  firsts  on  cockerel, 
hen,  and  pullet.  These  birds  score  as  high  as  94}{.  Eggs,  15 
for  $1.50.  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Armentrout,  Irving,  111. 


Indian  Runner  duck  eggs  from  prize-winners  at  $1.00  per  12; 
$4.00  p3r_55;  $6.50  per  100.    Circulai  free. 

Kent  Jennings,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Golden  Barred  Rocks. — The  new  beauty  and  utility 
fowl.  Plumage  barred  buff  and  white.  Write  for  literature 
and  a  feather.  L.  E.  Altwein,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  egg  production  winter  and 
summer.  Lakewood-Blanchard  strains.  Great  profit  payers. 
Selected  eggs,  $1  per  15.    W.  I.  Harrington,  Brunswick,  O. 


Young  stock  cock  and  hen  homer  pigeons,  guaranteed  mates; 
good  gquab-breeders,  and  lovely  birds;  $1.50  per  pair.  Safe  de- 
livery guaranteed.  J.  A.  Thornton,  Ursa,  111. 


For  Sale. — S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  P.  Rocks;  win- 
ners, and  winter  layers.  Eggs,  $1.25  per  15;  $2.00  for  30.  Un- 
fertile eggs  replaced  free.    Louis  Perrier,  Bonnots  Mill,  Mo 


For  Sale.— Choice  White  Wyandottes;  15  eggs,  $1.00;  30 
eggs,  $1.50.  J.  F.  Michael,  Wincbester,  Ind. 


A.  I.  Root's  Bee-goods,  Poultry-supplies,  Seeds,  etc. 

Stapler's,  412-414  Ferry  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Eggs,  $1.25  per  15  from  pure  Partridge  Wyan- 
dotte chickens.  C.  G.  Hiskey,  Flat  Rock,  O. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  eggs  for  hatching,  $4.00  per  100. 

C.  H.  ZURBURG,  Topeka,  111. 


For  Sale. — Thoroughbred  Toulouse  geese  at  a  bargain;  eggs, 
$3.00  per  dozen.  M.  L.  Caldwell,  Otsego,  Mich. 


Convention  Notices. 


The  regular  spring  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Bee-keepers' 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Muse- 
um, Thirty-fourth  Street,  below  Spruce  Street,  West  Philadel- 
phia, April  3.    The  following  is  the  program: 

2:  30  P.M.,  meeting  called  to  order  by  Pres.  W.  E.  Flower. 

1.  Address  of  welcome,  by  Vice-president  Dr.  L.  M.  Weaver. 

2   Song,  "  Bees  in  Apple-tree  Bloom,"  by  male  quartette. 

3.  Recitation,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  James. 

4.  Illustrated  lecture,  "  Natural  History  of  the  Honey-bee,"  by 
W.  E.  Flower. 

5.  "  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Swarming,"  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Sur- 
face, Harrishurg,  Pa. 

6.  Manipulation  and  demonstration  of  bees  in  a  cage,  by  Har- 
old Hornor. 

7.  "  Food  Value  of  Honey,"  by  J,  T.  Fennell. 

8.  Illustrated  lecture,  "  Some  Savage  Tribes  and  their  Pecul- 
iar Customs,"  by  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  Commercial  Museum. 

9.  Question-box. 

EVENING  session,  8  O'CLOCK. 

1.  Call  to  order  by  the  President. 

2.  Reading  of  paper  on  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  from  Bee-keep- 
ers' Review,  by  Miss  Sallie  James. 

3.  "  Care  and  Management  of  Bees  in  Spring,"  by  F.  Hah- 
man. 

4.  Question-box. 


The  North  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Association  will  meet  at  Blos- 
som., the  first  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  April.  '  All  who  are 
interested  are  invited.    No  hotel  bills  to  pay. 

W.  H.  White,  Sec. 

Blossom,  Texas,  March  8.  J.  M.  Hagood,  Pres. 


Catalogs  Received. 

"  Horse  Power,"  by  Galloway,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  This  is  a 
handsome  catalog,  largely  devoted  to  gasoline-engines.  The  il- 
lustrations are  beautiful.  All  interested  in  gas-engines  for  acy 
purpose  will  find  a  copy  of  this  catalog  very  useful.  Mr.  Gallo- 
way makes  it  easy  for  any  honest  farmer  to  get  an  engine  to  as- 
sist in  his  work. 

"  B — B,  Weather-proof  Rubber  Roofing,"  by  the  Breeze  Bros. 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  This  relates  to  the  fine  roofing  made  by  this 
concern.  Judging  by  the  samples  of  1,  2,  and  3  ply  roofing  sent 
with  this  catalog  they  make  very  good  roofing.  Ask  for  the  sam- 
ples if  you  send  for  the  catalog. 

"  Spray  Machinery,"  the  E.  C.  Brown  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
This  is  a  catalog  of  modern  high-pressure  spray-pumps  for  all  pur- 
poses around  the  farm  and  home  garden.  Some  of  the  outfits 
made  by  this  firm  are  elaborate  and  complete.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  are  complete  directions  for  spraying  any  fruit  or  vegetable. 

"  Planet  Jr.  Yellow  Book,"  by  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, It  relates  to  the  famous  wheeled  garden  tools  made  by 
this  company.  There  are  some  good  illustrations  showing  the 
tools  in  actual  use.  These  are  very  suggestive,  as  showing  what 
can  be  done  with  these  tools. 

"  The  Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,"  by  the  Empire  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Quincy,  Illinois.  Though  this  relates  to  wagons  and 
wheels  only,  some  of  the  illustrations  are  handsomely  colored, 
and  show  up  the  "  handy  "  wagons  wonderfully  well.  If  you 
are  likely  to  need  anything  in  this  line  this  catalog  will  be  very 
useful. 

"  Anchor  Fence,"  by  the  Anchor  Fence  and  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. This  is  not  a  large  catalog,  but  it  clearly  sets  forth  the 
utility  and  beauty  of  the  fencing  made  by  this  concern.  The 
perfection  to  which  this  kind  of  work  has  been  brought  is 
marvelous,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  sample  sent  with  the  catalog. 

"  Roof-Fix,  to  Make  Old  Roofs  New,"  by  the  Anderson 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio.  This  is  a  little  catalog  relat- 
ing to  leaky  roofs.  We  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  a  quan- 
tity of  "  Roof- fix  "  will  be  found  very  useful  on  any  farm.  It 
seems  to  "  fix  "  any  leaky  roof  if  not  too  far  gone. 

"  Farm,  Railroad,  and  Poultry  Coiled  Spring  Fencing,"  man- 
ufactured by  Coiled  Spring  Fence  Co.,  Winchester,  Ind.  A  pe- 
culiarity of  the  fencing  made  by  this  company  is  the  coiled  wire, 
which  gives  it  elasticity,  and  which,  of  course,  keeps  it  taut  at 
all  times.    It  is  recommended  by  many  practical  farmers. 

"  The  1909  Catalog  of  L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y."  This  is 
a  fine  little  catalog  of  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits.  There 
are  some  very  sensible  and  brief  directions  in  this  catalog,  for  cul- 
tivating berries,  that  are  well  worth  studying  and  paying  heed 
thereto. 

"Spring  Catalog  for  1909  of  Green's  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y."  This  firm  has  done  much  to  popularize  fruit  culture  in 
the  United  States.  At  present  they  seem  to  be  pushing  the  trade 
in  plum-trees,  and  oflFer  a  nice  collection  at  a  low.  price. 

"  Grapevines  and  General  Nursery  Stock,"  by  Lewis  Roesche 
&  Son,  Fredonia,  New  York.  This  firm  has  had  a  large  trade  in 
vines  for  many  years,  and  thousands  of  families  have  been  bless- 
ed thereby.  But  they  also  have  a  full  list  of  small  fruits  of  the 
best  varieties  which  this  catalog  describes. 

"  Hill's  1909  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide,"  by  D.  Hill.  Dun- 
dee, III.  This  is  a  fine  catalog  of  extra  hardy  shrubs  and  trees. 
Mr.  Hill  has  a  large  stock  of  forest  trees  which  ought  to  be  inter- 
esting to  many  who  read  Gleanings.  He  sells  sugar  maples  as 
low  as  $4.50  per  1000.  We  advise  sending  for  this  catalog  at 
once. 

"  Catalog  of  the  Wooster  Nursery  Co.,"  Wooster,  O.  This 
company  now  has  the  seed  business  formerly  conducted  by  the 
A.  I.  Root  Co.  They  also  have  a  nice  nursery  located  very  near 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  grounds  and  building.  Just  now 
this  concern  is  making  a  special  drive  of  300  bee-trees  for  $3.00. 

"  Mathews  New  Universal  Seeding  and  Cultivating  Imple- 
ments," by  Ames  Plow  Co..  Boston  and  New  York.  This  is  the 
annual  price  list  of  the  famous  Ames  Plow  Co.,  so  far  as  relates 
to  their  garden-tools  such  as  market  gardeners  and  others  now 
use.    This  firm  does  a  large  business  in  these  valuable  tools. 

"The  Mason  Fence  Co.,  Leesburg,  Ohio."  Thfs  is  a  small 
catalog  issued  by  a  big  company  whose  business  it  is  to  furnish 
good  fencing,  and  they  doubtless  do.  They  claim  to  furnish  a 
fencing  which  is  resilient,  and  responds  to  every  shock.  Our 
modern  wire  fences  are  certainly  fine,  the  Mason  included. 

"  Scarff's  Fruits  for  1909,"  by  W.  N.  ScarflF,  New  Carlisle,  O. 
This  is  not  considered  a  large  catalog  nowadays,  but  neverthe- 
less Mr.  Scarf!  does  quite  a  large  business  and  has  a  large  place. 
He  is  also  an  extensive  bee-keeper,  and  knows  how  to  cater  to 
the  bee-keepers'  trade. 

"  Strawberry  Plants  and  other  Small  Fruits,"  by  The  Flans- 
burgh  &  Potter  Co.,  Leslie,  Mich.  This  is  a  valuable  littte  cat- 
alog to  all  who  are  interested  in  small  fruits,  especially  those 
who  live  in  the  Central  States  and  the  South.  If  you  are  a  ber- 
ry-grower, do  not  fail  to  get  a  copy. 

"  Henderson's  Farmer's  Manual,"  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 
35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.  This  is  a  splendid  catalog  of  farm 
seeds,  especially  clover  seed.  It  recommends  mammoth  Russian 
sunflowers  for  chickens  and  also  sainfoin  clover  for  hay.  Both 
are  fine  bee-plants. 
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Special  Notices 

By  Our  Business  Manager 


DEATH  OF  MR.   H.   L.  PRATT. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  announce  the  death,  on  March  11,  of  Mr. 
E.  L.  Pratt,  otherwise  known  as  "  Swarthmore."  He  was 
stricken  very  suddenly  with  la  grippe  and  pleurisy,  which 
later  developed  into  pneumonia.  We  feel  sure  all  our  readers 
will  join  with  us  in  tendering  our  condolence  to  Mrs.  Pratt  and 
family.    His  life  will  be  sketched  in  our  next  issue. 

[BEESWAX  WANTED. 

_  While  we  are  always  in  the  market  for  beeswax  we  are  espe- 
cially in  need  of  it  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  we  urge  our 
bee-keeping  friends  to  get  their  shipments  off  promptly  while  the 
markets  are  good.    See  page  12  for  further  particulars. 

CHOICE  COMB  HONEY. 

If  any  of  our  readers  not  too  far  distant  have  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  choice  white-clover  comb  honey  for  sale  we  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you,  with  description,  grade,  how  packed, 
etc.,  and  the  price  asked.  We  should  like  to  get  track  of  a  lot 
in  Danz.  sections,  4x5,  as  well  as  the  4%  square. 


BASSWOOD   (linden)  TREES. 

We  have  in  our  nursery  a  quantity  of  small  basswood  trees 

which  we  offer  at  the  following  prices: 

1  foot  and  under,  5  cts.  each;  30  cts.  for  10;  $2.00  per  100 
Same  postpaid,  8  cts.  each,  35  cts.  for  10;  $2.25  per  100 
1  to  5  feet,  mostly  under  3  ft.,  10  cts.  each;  75c  for  10;  $6.00 

per  100. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  supply  any  larger  size  than  above 
listed. 

SEED     FOR     THE    PRODUCTION    OF  HONEY-PRODUCING 
CROPS. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  following  seeds,  which  produce 
crops  yielding  honey.  The  time  for  seeding  clovers  of  all  kinds 
is  in  early  spring,  while  buckwheat  in  this  latitude  may  be 
sown  any  time  from  June  15  to  Aug.  1 

Japanese  buckwheat,  5  cts.  per  lb.;  by  mail,  13;  peck,  50  cts.; 
Vi  bushel,  85  cts.;  bushel,  $1.50;  2  bushels,  $2.50,  bags  includ- 
ed, not  prepaid. 

Alsike  clover,  25  cts.  per  lb.;  by  mail,  33;   peck.  $3.00;  V2 
bushel,  $5.75;  bushel,  $11.00;  2  bushels,  $21.00,  bags  included. 
White  Dutch  clover,  same  price  as  alsike. 


SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

If  you  expect  to  use  any  sweet-clover  seed  this  spring  your 
order  ought  to  be  placed  at  once.  We  now  have  a  good  stock  of 
choice  seed  on  hand  at  the  following  prices: 

In  lots  ...  1  lb.  10  lbs.  25  lbs.  100  lbs. 
UnhuUed  white,  per  lb.      .15  $1.30  $3.00  $11.00 

Unhulled  yellow,  per  lb.    .15  1.30  3.00  11.00 

Hulled  yellow,  per  lb.       .20  1.80  4.25  16.00 

By  mail,  8c  per  pound  extra. 

These  prices  are  all  subject  to  market  changes. 


EXTRACTED  HONEY. 


We  are  entirely  sold  out  on  comb  honey,  but  have  several  ex- 
ceptional fine  lots  of  light  amber  extracted  which  we  offer  at 
a  low  price  to  make  room  for  bee-supply  goods. 

Six  barrels,  about  600  lbs.  each,  net,  at  7%c  per  lb.  Ask  for 
sample  of  lot  No.  366. 

Fifty-seven  round  jacketed  cans,  about  60  lbs.  each,  net;  and 
16  cases  two  five-gallon  cans  Illinois  light-amber  at  8c.  Ask 
for  sample  of  lot  No.  369. 

All  goods  f.  o.  b.  Medina.    Subject  to  previous  sale. 

If  you  want  some  fine  Utah  water-white  alfalfa  or  California 
amber,  we  have  it. 

MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP. 

We  wish  to  advise  our  readers  who  appreciate  good  maple 
sugar  and  syrup  that  this  is  the  season  when  they  ought  to  put  in 
a  supply.  The  quality  this  year  is  fine,  and  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  any  amount  of  first-class  Medina  County  ma- 
ple, which  is  equal  to  if  not  the  best,  in  the  world.  Prices  for 
immediate  orders  are  as  follows: 

Maple  sugar,  first  quality,  1  to  10  lb.  lots  at  15  cents  per  lb. 

10  to  50  lb.    "    "  13  ' 
100-lb.  lots  and  over,  12      "      "  " 
Maple  symp,  first  quality,  1-gallon  cans  at  $1.10  per  gallon. 

Cases  of  6  one-gallon  cans  at  1.00 

If  prices  are  higher  or  lower  we  will  bill  accordingly. 
We  can  supply  small  samples  of  either  sugar  or  syrup  by  mail 
for  ten  cents,  but  we  suggest  that  you  lose  no  time  in  placing  an 
order  if  you  want  to  get  some  of  this  fine  stock. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  who  have  occasion  to  address  our 
Chicago  oflice  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  location  of  the  same 
will  be  changed  on  or  about  April  1,  and  after  that  date  the  loca- 
tion will  be  Jeffrey  Bldg.,  50  Institute  Place,  which  is  exactly 
four  blocks  north  of  the  present  address.  We  give  the  address 
more  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  to  call  at  the 
office  in  person;  for  any  letter  addressed  to  The  A.  I..  Root  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  III.,  even  without  a  street  address,  will  be 
promptly  delivered.  If  you  have  occasion  to  visit  the  office,  take  - 
the  elevator  to  the  sixth  floor. 

The  Jeffrey  building  may  be  conveniently  reached  from  the 
business  district  by  taking  the  Northwestern  elevated  cars,  get- 
ting off  at  Chicago  Ave.,  and  walking  one  block  north;  then 
turning  to  the  right  you  will  be  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jeffrey 
Building.  If  you  take  the  Wells  St.  surface  cars,  get  off  at  In- 
stitute Place.   

SECOND-HAND  COMB-FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

We  still  have  the  following  list  of  comb-foundation  mills, 
which  have  been  used,  but  are  in  good  condition  to  use  by  one 
who  wants  to  make  his  own  foundation  and  is  not  particular 
about  slight  defects  in  the  cell  faces.  Samples  from  these  ma- 
chines will  be  mailed  to  those  interested  on  application. 

No.  079. — 2^x6  hex.  cell  extra-thin-super  mill  in  good  con- 
dition; bargain  at  $12. 

No.  086. — 2^x6  hex.  cell  extra-thin-super  mill  in  excellent 
condition.    Price  $15.00.  — 

No.  0102. — 2^x6  hex.  cell  extra-thin  super  mill  in  good  con- 
dition.   Price  $10.00. 


Having  come  to  America  with  the  intention  of 

Learning  the  Bee-Business 

I  would  be  glad  to  correspond  with  bee-keepers  established  in 
California,  such  as  are  successful  and  are  willing  to  hire  a 
young  man  who  does  not  yet  fully  understand  the  English 
language.  I  want  to  practice  under  the  direction  of  some 
large  bee-keeper,  perfect  myself  iu  the  language,  and  learn  to 
manage  a  large  apiary. 

L.  ROULET,  care  Pinet,  790  Central  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SOGoldenBreeders 


Bred  from  superior  golden  stock  last  season;  now  ready  to 
mail.  Their  bees  are  hustlers  and  beauties.  These  breed- 
ers are  as  good  as  money  can  buy.  They  are  simply  fine. 
Their  bees  are  very  gentle  to  handle— $5.00  to  $10.00 
each;  untested  queens  ready  to  mail  after  April  15.  Gold- 
en and  leather  or  three-banded  stock.  Our  long  experi- 
ence as  a  queen-breeder  is  a  guarantee  that  our  queens  are 
as  good  as  the  best.  Untested,  $1.00;  6  for  $5.00;  12  for 
$9.00;  tested,  $1.50;  select  tested,  $2.50;  best,  $5.00. 
This  season's  rearing.    Write  for  prices  on  a  large  number. 

T.  S.  HALL,  JASPER,  PICKENS  CO.,  GA 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES 

By  ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK 

'X'HTS  is  an  exeellent  book  for  the  beginner. 

Nothing  better.  We  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  all  who  are  learning  bee-keeping 
by  their  own  effort.  Having  commenced 
bee-keeping  three  times,  the  talented  author 
is  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  right  kind 
of  advice.  You  can  not  go  wrong  in  order- 
ing this  book.  It  is  charmingly  written  and 
easily  understood.    Price  $1.10  postpaid  by 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 
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Before  buying  your  Comb  Foundation,  or  disposing  of  your  beeswax,  be  sure 
to  get  our  prices  on  wax  and  foundation,  or  our  prices  on  working  wax  into  foun- 
dation. 

We  are  also  in  a  position  to  quote  you  prices  on  hives,  sections,  and  all  other 
supplies.    We  give   LIBERAL  DISCOUNTS. 

Remember  that 

DADANT'S 

FOUNDATION 

is  the  very  best  that  money  can  buy. 

We  always  guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  way. 

LANGSTROTH  ON  THE  HONEY-BEE  (new  edition),  by  mail,  $1.20. 
Send  for  our  prices  on  Extracted,  White-clover,  and  Amber  Fall  Honey. 

DADANT&SONS,   ..   HAMILTON,  ILL, 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  BEE-KEEPERS' 

SUPPLIES. 

When  you  order  of  us  you  can  get  every  thing  in  this  line.  Read  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Geo.  E.  Southwick,  M.  D. 

Glenarm,  Illinois 
tblephonks:  bell  3215  r.  r.  no.  23 

interstate  1038 
both  through  rochester  central 

March  10,  1909. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 

Medina,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen : — The  bee-supplies  from  Chicago  have  all  been  received  and  came  through 
in  "apple-pie  order,"  and  every  thing  is  simply  all  right.  Allow  me  to  say  especially  a 
good  word  for  your  new  Danzenbaker  Reversible  Bottom- board.  I  think  they 
are  the  very  thing.  Thanking  you  for  the  careful  way  you  packed,  and  prompt  atten- 
tion in  shipping,  I  remain  Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  E.  Southwick,  M.  D. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  OHio 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 
Evening  Post  BIdg.,  20-24  Vesey  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 
JeflFrey  Building,  50  Institute  Place, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

10  Vine  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.. 
1100  Maryland  Ave.  S.  W., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 
1635  West  Genesee  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 
1024  Mississippi  Street, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 
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Think  What  a  Roof 
Must  Stand 


Before  you  decide  on  any  roofing,  for  any  purpose,  consider  what  that 
roof  must  stand.  Consider  the  expansion  and  the  contraction  of  aher- 
nating  heat  and  cold.  Think  of  the  rotting  rains  of  spring.  Of  the  ice 
and  the  sHding  snows  that  winter  brings.  Of  the  burning  embers,  that, 
in  time  of  fire,  it  must  withstand.  Then  send  for  our  free  book,  which 
tells  the  very  facts  you  want  to  know  about  a//  kinds  of  roofings. 


This  free  book  tells  about  roofs  of  shingles, 
tin,  tar,  iron — of  "prepared"  and  other 
roofings. 

It  tells  what  we  have  learned  in  nearly  twenty- 
years  of  actual  tests  of  these  various  roofings. 

It  tells  the  first  cost  of  each — and  the  a/ler 
cost — it  tells  the  advantages  of  each  fairly, 
frankly,  comprehensively. 

We  gladly  send  this  valuable  book  free,  be- 
cause it  tells  about  Ruberoid  roofing,  too. 

Since  Ruberoid  was  invented,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  there  have  sprung  up  more  than  300 
substitutes. 

Beware  Substitutes 

These  substitutes  have  names  which  sound 
like  Ruberoid.    Before  they  are  laid  on  roofs, 
they  look  like  Ruberoid. 
But  do  not  let  these 
facts  deceive  you. 

No  other  maker  can  use 
Ruberoid  gum. 

And  it  is  this  wonder- 
ful, flexible  gum  of  ours 
which  makes  Ruberoid 
sun  proof,  moisture 
proof,  heat  proof, 
cold  proof  and  weather 
proof. 


(TRADEMARK  REGISTERED) 


Be  sure  to  look  for  this  regristered  trademark  which 
is  staraped  every  four  feet  on  the  under  side  of  all 
grenuine  Ruberoid.  This  is  your  protection  agrainst 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
Ruberoid.  Ruberoid  is  usually  sold  by  but  one 
dealer  in  a  town.  We  will  tell  j'ou  the  name  of  your 
Ruberoid  dealer  when  you  send  for  our  free  book. 


It  is  this  exclusive  Ruberoid  gum  that  we 
use  which  makes  &.  Ruberoid  roof  so  nearly  fire- 
proof that  a  shovelful  of  burning  coals  thrown 
on  the  roof  will  not  set  it  afire. 

A  Ruberoid  roof  is  practically  a  one-piece 
roof.  For  Ruberoid  comes  to  you  in  yard  wide 
rolls,  the  seams  and  laps  of  which  are  cemented 
together  in  one  solid  piece. 

You  can  easily  lay  a  Ruberoid  roof  yourself. 
Or  you  can  have  it  laid  at  small  expense.  No 
skilled  labor  is  needed.  The  average  cost  of 
laying  will  run  from  twenty  to  eighty  cents  a 
hundred  square  feet — according  to  the  roof. 

Ruberoid  in  Colors 

Ruberoid  also  comes  in  attractive  colors — Red, 
Green,  Brown.    These  color  roofings  are  made 
under  our  exclusively  owned  U.  S.  and  foreign 
patents.    The  colors  of  Ruberoid  roofing  do  not 
fade  or  wear  away.  For 
they  are  a  part  of  the 
roofing  —  a  permanent- 
color  roofing,  fine  enough 
for  the  costliest  home. 

To  get  the  free  book 
telling  all  about  shingle, 
tin,  tar,  iron,  Ruberoid 
and  other  roofings,  simply 
address  Dept.  34A,  The 
Standard  Paint  Company, 
100  William  St.  New  York. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta.  Memphis,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Montreal,  London,  Paris,  Hamburg 


Suburban  Life 

tells  people  who  live  outside  cities 

how  to  save  money 

This  companionable  magazine  has  several 
pages,  in  each  issue,  devoted  to  practical 
ideas  and  suggestions  for  saving  money  and 
labor  inside  and  outside  every  home— tells  how 
to  grow  bigger  and  better  flowers  and  vege- 
tables—gives hints  for  outdoor  recreations  and 
indoor  diversions— shows  how  to  live*  25c  a 
copy. 

Send  50c  and  get  the  April  and  May  issues, 

[with  the  Annual  Spring  Gardening 
Number,  for  March,  FREE 
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y^^^^  Suburban  Life  is  almost  indispensable  to  those  who  live  and 

^%^%/o^^  work  in  the  country  and  smaller  towns.    Its  pages  are  11x14, 

^  <*p''^v'  the  type  is  large  and  easily  read;  the  pictures  are  all  from 

'^■^ff^.^  photographs,  reproduced   with   wonderful  clearness. 


"'^^'^'.y  ^    "N.    Don't  think  that  Suburban  Life  is  only  for  suburb- 
\.     anites;  it  is  for  everybody  who  hkes  the  country. 
%/<^**'y^  In   every   issue   the    "Pass  Them  Along" 

''<^^°''^        X     ideas  give  practical  economics  which  will 
>v    save  every  woman  hundreds  of  steps  and 
•  '■■  ^  \^  many    a    dollar.     The  "Month's 

Q  '^^  ^^>%        X    Work"  is   a   reminder   of  what 


^^^^^  doing  indoors   and  out. 


